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PREFACE. 



It has long been the belief of the compiler of " The 
American Orator" that a work of its character could 
not &il to be of interest to the public. We are emphatic- 
ally a nation of talkers. The ambition of nearly all our 
men of intellectual eminence seems to be to succeed in the 
field of oratorical display. From those fortunate individ- 
uals who have secured for themselves a seat in our national 
and state legislatures, down to the more humble, but not 
less ambitious, personage who edifies the public on Fourth 
of July occasions, or from the village lyceum rostrum, all 
exhibit the most unconquerable desire to obtain the reputa- 
tion which Brutus possessed and Antony disclaimed. 

It would be singular, indeed, if out of this mass of mat- 
ter continually given to the public, much that is merit- 
orious should not be produced. With this conviction, it 
has been the aim of the compiler to endeavor to present, in 
a necessarily limited compass, what he deemed the fairest 
specimens of the abilities of those who had attained the 
highest rank in their vocation. In this somewhat arduous 
labor, he has in some instances been kindly assisted by the 
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authors themselveSj and he would avail himself of this occa- 
casion to return to them his grateful acknowledgments. 

In selecting the *' Specimens," the design has been to 
represent both the pulpit and the forum. If the extracts' 
from efiForts made in the latter field shall seem to prepon- 
derate, the compiler offers as his excuse the fact that it is 
here the American mind seems most naturally to seek its 
development, and consequently here we find its most char- 
acteristic representation. 

In the Appendix to the work, it is believed, there is 
presented an entirely original feature. Allusion is made 
to the large collection of fac similes of the autographs of 
distinguished men of this and other countries ; and, in this 
connection, the compiler cannot omit to acknowledge his 
great obligations to that ^* prince " of autograph collectors, 
Charles H. Morse, Esq., of Cambridgeport, Mass., who 
has, with the kindest liberality, placed his invaluable col- 
lection entirely at his service, in preparing the work. 

Boston, January, 1853. 
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m COMMEMORATION OF THE FIBST SETTLEMENT OF NEW 

ENGLAND.— 27. Webtter. 

Let us rejoice that we behold this day ! Let us be thankful 
that we have lived to see the bright and happy breaking of the 
auspicious mom which commences the third century of the history 
of New England! Auspicious, indeed, — bringing a happiness 
beyond the common allotment of Providence to men, fall of pres- 
ent joy, and gilding with bright beams the prospect of Riturity, — 
is the dawn that awakens us to the commemoration of the landing 
of the Pilgrims. 

Living at an epoch which naturally marks the progress of the 
history of our native land, we have come hither to celebrate the 
great event with which that history commenced. Forever hon- 
ored be this, the place of our &thers' refuge ! Forever remem- 
bered the day which saw them, weary and distressed, broken in 
everything but spirit, poor in all but faith and courage, at last 
secure &om the dangers of wintry seas, and impressing this ^ore 
with the first £x)tsteps of civilized man ! 

We have come to this rock to record here our homage for our 
Pilgrim Fathers ; our syn[ipathy in their sufferings, our gratitude 
for their labors, our admiration of their virtues, our veneration 
for their piety, and our attachment to those principles of civil and 
religions liberty, which they encountered the dangers of the ocean, 
the storms of heaven, the violence of savages, disease, exile and 
fomine, to enjoy and to establish. And we would leave here, also. 
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for the geooratious which are risipg up rapidly 1o fill our places. 
Home proof that we have eudeavPreS to transmit the great inherit- 
ance unimpaired; that in <fai estimate of public principles and 
privatf3 virtue, in ouj. venfiration of religion and piety, in our devo- 
tion to civil and ' reltgioua liberty, in our regard to whatever 
advances hiunsn. knowledge or improves human happiness, we are 
not altogether ■BDwortliy of our origin, 

Tbere.ia a local feeling couneoted with this occasion, loo strong 
td bff jofilsted, — a sort of genius of the place, which inspires and 
'. A*eB'us. We feel that we are on the spot where the first scene 
uf our history was laid; where tho hearths and altars of New Eng^ 
land were first placed; where Chriatianity, and civilization, and 
letters, made their first lodgment, in a vast extent of country, cov- 
ered with a wilderness, and peopled by roving barbarians. We 
are here at the season of the ye'ar at which the event took place. 
The imagination irresistibly and mpidly draws around us the prin- 
cipal features and the leading characters in the original scene, 
"We cast our eyes abroad on the ocean, and we aeo where the little 
bark, with the interesting group upon its deck, made its slow pro- 
gress to the shore. We look around us, and behold the hills and 
promontories where the anxious eyea of our fathers first saw tho 
places of habitation and of rest. We feel the cold which benumbed 
and listen to the winds which pierced them. Beneath us is the 
rock on which New England received the feet of tho Pilgrims, 
en to behold them, as they struggle with the eleraonta, 
and, with toilsome efforts, gain the shore. We listen to the ohieS 
lunsel; we see the unexampled exhibition of female fortitude 
resignation ; we hear the whisperings of youthful impatience, 
wo see, what a painter of our own has also represented by his 
pencil, chilled and shivering childhood, houseless but for a mother's 
B, conchleas but for a mother's breast, till our own blood almost 
te&. The mild dignity of Carver, and of Bradford; the deoi- 
and soldier-lite air and manner of Standish ; the devout BrewB- 
; the enterprising Allerton ; the general finunoes and thought- 
iblnoss of the whole band-; their consoioos joyfor dangers escaped, 
Ibeir deep solicitude about dangers to come, their trust in Heaven, 
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lleir high religious fuith, fuR of confidence and anticipations, all 
of these aeeoi to belong to thb place, and to be present npon this 
oocosion, to fill us with reverence and admiration. 

The settlement of New England by the colony which landed 
here on the 22d of Deecmber, 1620, oUhough not the first Euro- 
pean establisliment in nhat now constitatce the United States, was 
yet so peculiar in its causes and charaeter, and has been followed, 
and muat still be followed, by such consequences, as to give it a 
high clmm to lasting commemoration. On these causes and eon* 
eequoncca, more than on its immediately attondant circamstanoCB, 
its importance as an historical event depends. Great actions and 
striking occurrences, having excited a temporary admiration, often 
pass away and are forgotten, because they leave no lasting results, 
affecting the proEperity and happin^s of communities. Such b, 
frequently, the fortune of the most brilliant military achievements. 
Of the lea thousand battles which have been fought, of all the 
fields fertilized with carnage, of the banners which have been 
bathed in blood, of the warriors who had hoped that they had risen 
from the field of conquest to a glory as bright and as durable as 
the stars, how few that continne long to interest mankind ! The 
rictory of yesterday is reversed by the defeat of to-day ; the Htar 
of military glory, rising like a me<«or, like a melisor has faUon ; 
disgrace and disaster hang on the heels of conquest and renown ; 
victor and vanquished presently pass away to oblivion, and the 
world goes on in its eourse, with the loss only of bo many lives and 
so much treasure. 

But if this be fi«quently, or generally, the fortune of military 
iichieveraente, it is not always so. There arc enterprises, military 
as well as civil, which Boraetjnies cheek the current of evenia, give 
a new turn to human affiiirs, and transmit their consequences 
through ages. We see their importance in their results, and call 
them great because groat things follow. There have been battles 
which have fixed the fate of nations. These come down to us in 
history with a solid and permanent interest, not created by a dis- 
play of glittering armor, the rush of adverse battalions, the sinking 
■nd rising of pennoas, the flight, the purstut, and the victory ; 1 
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by ttair effect in advanoiog or retarding huniaii knowledge, in over- 
throwing or establishing despotism, in extending or destroying 
human happiness. When the traveller pauses on the plain of 
Marathon, what arc the emotions whieh most strongly agitate his 
breast ? What is that glorious recolleotion whieh thrilla through 
his ftame, and sufliises his cyoS? Not, I imagine, that Grecian 
skill and Grecian valor were here most signally displayed; but 
that Greece herself was here saved. It is because to this spot, 
and to the event which has rendered it immortal, he refers all the 
Buoceeding glories of the republic. It is because, if that day liad 
gone otherwise, Greece had perished. It is because he perceives 
that her philosophers and orators, her poets and painters, her sculp- 
tora and architects, her govoroments and free institutions, point 
backward to Marathon ; and that their future existence seems to 
have been suspended on the contingency whether the Persian or 
the Grecian banner should wave victorious in the beams of that 
day's setting sun. And, as his imagination kindles at i^e retro- 
spect, he b transported back to the interesting moment, he counts 
the fearful odds of the contending hosts, his interest for the result 
overwhelms him ; — ho trembles, as if it were still uncertain, and 
Beenis to doubt whether he may consider Soarates and Plato, 
Demosthenes, Sophocles and Phidias, as secure, yet, to himself and 
to the world. 

If' the blessings of our political and social condition have not 
been t»o highlycstiniatod, wo cannot well overrate the responsibility 
and duty which they impose upon ua. We hold these institutions 
of government, religion and learning, to be transmitted as well aa 
enjoyed. Wo are in the lino of conveyance, through which what- 
ever has been obtained by the spirit and cBbrla of our anceatora is 
to be communicated to our children. 

We are bound to maintain public liberty, and by the example of 
our own systems to convince the world that order and law, religion 
and morality, the rights of conscience, the rights of persons, and 
the rights of property, may all be preserved and secured, in the 
most perfect manner, by a government entirely and purely elective. 
If we &U in this, our disaster will be signal, and will furnish an 
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argument, stronger than lias yet been found, in support of those 
opinions that maintain that government can rest safely on nothing 
but power and coercion. As far as experience may show errors in 
our establishments, we are bound to correct them ; and if any prac- 
tices exist contrary to the principles of justice and humanity, 
within the reach of our laws or our influence, we are inexcusable 
if we do not exert ourselves to restrain and abolish them. 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this occasion will 
soon be past. Neither we nor our children can expect to behold 
its return. They are in the distant regions of futurity, they exist 
only in the all-creating power of Grod, who shall stand here, a hun- 
dred years hence, to trace, through us, their descent from the Pil- 
grims, and to survey, as we have now surveyed, the progress of 
their country, during the lapse of a century. We would anticipate 
their concurrence with us in our sentiments of deep regard fl)r our 
conmion ancestors. We would anticipate and partake the pleasure 
with which they will then recount the steps of New England's 
advancement. On the morning of that day, although it will not 
disturb us in our repose, the voice of acclamation and gratitude, 
commencing' on the Eock of Plymouth, shall be transmitted 
through millions of the. sons of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in 
the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall then 
occupy our places some proof that we hold the blessings trans- 
mitted from our fathers in just estimation; some proof of our 
attachment to the cause of good government, and of civil and 
religious liberty ; some proof of a sincere and ardent desire to pro- 
mote everything which may enlarge the understandings and 
improve the hearts of men. And when, from the long distance of 
an hundred years, they shall look back upon us, they shall know, 
at least, that we possessed aflections, which, running backward, 
and warming with gratitude for what our ancestors have done for 
our happiness, run forward also to our posterity, and meet them 
with cordial salutation, ere yet they have arrived on the shore of 
being. 

Advance, then, ye ftiture generations ! We would hail you, as 
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you liae in ycrar long Hncceaaion, to fill the place} which we now 
fill, and to teste the blessings of existtince, ^the^e we are passing, 
Euid soon sbiill have passed, our own buitiBn duration. Wo bid yon 
welcorae to this pleasant land of the fethers. We bid you welcome 
to the healthful sitiea and the verdant fields of New England. We 
greet your accession to the great inheritance which wo have enjoyed. 
We welcome you to the blessings of good government and religious 
liberty. We welcome you to the treasures of science and the 
delights of learning. We welcome you to the traDscctidetit sweets 
of domestic life, to the hoppiuesa of kindred, and parents, and chil- 
dren. We welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of rational 
existence, the iouuortal hope of Christianity, and the light of ever- 
lasting troth ! 
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OF DISUNION.— J7. Clay. 

i I HAVE been accused of anibitiou in presenting this measure. 
Ambition ! inordinate ambition ! If I had thought of myself only, 
I should have never brought it forward. I know well the perils 
to which I espoee myself; the risk of alienating faithful and valued 
fiiends, with but little prospect of making new ones, if any new 
ones could compensate for the loss of those whom we have long 
tried and loved, ^ and the honest misconceptions both of fnonds 
Ambition '. If I had listened to its soft and seducing 
whispers, if I had yielded myself to the dictates of a cold, calculat- 
ing and prudential policy, I would have stood still and unmoved. 
I might even have sUently gazed on the raging storm, enjoyed its 
loudest thunders, and left those who are charged with the care of 
the vessel of state to conduct it as they conld. I havo been here- 
tofore often unjustly accused of ambition. Low, grovelling souls, 
who are utterly incapable of elevating themselves to the higher and 
nobler duties of pure patriotism, — beings who, forever keeping their 
own selfish aims in view, decide all public measures by their pre- 
snmed influence on their aggrandizement, — judge me by the venat 
rule which they prescribe to themselves. I have given to the winds 
tkise &lse accusations, as I oonsign that which now impeaches my 
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motives. I have no desire for office, not even the highest. The 
most exalted is bnt a prison, in which the incarcerated incumbent 
daily receives his cold, heartless visitants, marks his weary hours, 
and is cut off firom the practical enjoyment of all the blessings of 
genuine freedom. I am no candidate £)r any office in the gift of 
the people of these states, united or separated; I never wish, 
never expect to be. Pass this bill, tranquillize the country, restore 
confidence and affection in the Union, and I am willing to go 
home to A»hland, and renounce public service forever. I should 
there find, in its groves, under its shades, on its kwns, amidst my 
flocks and herds, in the bosom of my family, sincerity and truth, 
attachment, and fidelity, and gratitude, which I have not always 
found in the walks of public life. Yes, I have ambition ; but it is 
the ambition of being the humble instrument, in the hands of Prov- 
idence, to reconcile a divided people, once more to revive concord 
and harmony in a distracted land, — the pleasing ambition of con- 
templating the glorious spectacle of a free, united, prosperous, and 
fraternal people ! - 

South Carolina must perceive the embarrassments of her situa- 
tion. She must be desirous — it is unnatural to suppose that she 
is not — to remain in the Union. 

What ! a state whose heroes in its gallant ancestry fought so 
many glorious battles along with those of the other states of this 
Union, — a state with which this confederacy is linked by bonds 
of such a powerful character ! 

I have sometimes fancied what would be her condition, if she goes 
out of this Union, — if her five hundred thousand people should at 
once be thrown upon their own resources. She is out of the Union. 
What is the consequence ? She is an independent power. What 
then does she do ? She must have armies and fleets, and an expens- 
ive government ; have foreign missions ; she must raise taxes, — 
enact this very tariff, which had driven her out of the Union, in 
order to enable her to raise money, and to sustain the attitude of 
an independent power. If she should have no force, no navy to 
protect her, she would be exposed to piratical incursions. Her 
neighbor, St. Domingo, might pour down a horde of pirates on her 

2* 
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borders, and desolate Lcr plantations. She must have her embas- 
Bies, — thereFore must she have a Tevenno. 

But I will not dwell on this topic any longer. I say it is utteriy 
impossible that South Carolina ever desired, for a moment, to 
become a separate and iDdepeadent state. I would repeat that, 
under all the cireuniatances of the case, the condition of South Car- 
olina is only one of the elements of a combination, the whole of 
which together constitutes a motive of action which renders It 
cspedient to resort, during the present session of Congress, to some 
measure, in order to quiet and tranquillij* the country. 

K there be any who want civil war, — who want to see the blood 
of any portbn of our countrymen spilt, — I am not one of them, I 
wish to see war of no kind ; but, above all, do I not deare to see 
a civil war. When war begins, whether civil or foreign, no human 
foresight is competent to foresee when, or how, or where, it is to 
terminate. But, when a civil war shall bo lighted up in the bosom 
of our own happy land, and armies are marching, and commanders 
M-e winning their vietories, and fleets are in motion on our coast, — 
tell me, if yon can, tell me if any human being can tell, its dura- 
tion ! God alone knows where such a war will end ! 



FROM A EULOGY OH LATAYBTTB. — £. EimW. 

But it is more than time, fellow-citizons, that T commit the mem- 
ory of this greatand good man to your unprompted contempla^on. 
On his arrival amongyon,len years ago, — when your civil Others, 
your military, your children, your whole population, poured itself 
out, as one throng, to salute him, — when your cannons proclaimed 
his advent with joyous salvos, and your acclamations were responded 
from steeple to steeple, by the voice of festal bolls, — with what 
delight did you not listen to his cordial and affectionate words ; 
" I beg of you all, beloved citizens of Boston, to accept the respoct- 
fiil and warm thanks of a. heart which has for nearly half a century 
been devoted to your illustrious city!" That noble heart, — to 
whioh, if any object on earth was dear, that object was tho country 
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Lrf his early choice, of his adoption, and his more than regal tri- 
Dmph, — that noble heart will beat no more for your wel&re. 
Cold and motionless, it is already mingling with the dost. While 
he lived, you thronged with delight to his presence ; you gazed with 

IadmiratioQ on hia placid feutorea and venerable form, not wholly 
unshaken by the rude atonna of his career; nod now that he ie 
departed, joa have assembled iu thia cradle of the liberties for 
vhich, with your fathers, he risked hia life, to pay the last honors 
jp hia memory. You have thrown open these conaecratcd portals to 
admit the lengthened train, wliich has come to discharge the last 
pablio offices of respect to hb name. You have hung these vener- 
able arches, for the second time since their erection, with the sable 
badgea of sorrow. You have thus associated the memory of 
Ziafayette in those distinguished honors which but a few years 
since you paid to your Adams and Jefferson ; and, could your 
wishes and mine have prevailed, my lipa woald this day have been 
mute, and the same iUuatrious voice which gave utierance to your 
filial emotions over their honored graves would have spoken also for 
you over him who shared their earthly labors, enjoyed their friend- 
ship, and has now gone to share their last repose, and their imper- 
i^kable remembrance. 

There ia not, throaghout the world, a friend of liberty, who haa 
not dropped his head, when he has heard that Lafayette ia no more. 
Poland, Italy, Greece, 8p:nn, Ireland, the South American repub- 
lics, — every coantry where man is struggling to reeover his birth- 
right, — has lost a benefactor, a patron, in Lafayette. But you, 
joung men, at whose command I speak, — for you a bright and 
particular loadstar ia henceforward fixed in the front of heaven. 
What young man that reflects on the history of La&yette, — that 

eees him in the morning of hia daya the associat* of sages, the 

^^^UHend of Washington, — but will start with new vigor on the path 
^^^W duty and renown ? 

^^^B And what was it, fellow-citizens, which gave to our Lafayette 
Ida ^tlcaa iame ? The love of liberty. What baa consecrated hia 
memory in the hearts of good men ? The love of liberty. What 
nerved bis yoiahful arm with atrength, and inspired him in the 
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mormDg of his days with aagacitj and eoansel ? The living loTO 
of liberty. To what did he siicrifice power, and rnnlt, and country, 
and freedom itself? To the horror of licentiousness, to the sanc- 
tity of plighted faith, to the love of liberty protected by law. 
Thus the great principle of your RcTolutionary fathers, of yoar 
Pilgrim sires, — the great principle of the age, — was the rule of 
his life ; The love of liberty protected by law. 

You hoTC DOW assembled within these celebrated walla to per- 
form the last duties of respect and love, on the bjrih-day of jour 
benefactor, beneath that roof which has resounded of old with the 
maslcr voices of American renown. The spirit of the departed is 
in high communion with that spirit of the place ; the temple, worthy 
of the new name which we now behold inscribed on its walls. 
Listen, Americans, to the lessons which seem borne to us on the 
very air we breathe, while we perform these dutiful riles ! Te 
windfl, that wafted the Pilgrims to the land of promise, Ian in 
their children's hearts the love of freedom ! Blood which our 
fethers shod, cry from the ground ! Echoing arelics of this 
renowned hall, whisper bock the voices of other days ! Glorious 
Washington, break the long silence of that votive canvas ! — speak, 
speak, marble lips! — teach us tub love or liberty ppotecibd 
BY law! 
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NEW ENGLAND AND TQE UNION. — S. S. Prmtin. 

Gloriodb New England ! thou art still tme to thy ancient 
'Ifeme, and worthy of thy ancestral honors. On thy pleasant vaJ- 
leys rest, like sweet dews of morning, the gentle recotlcctions of 
our early life ; around thy hills and monnlains cling, like gather- 
ing mists, the mighty memories of the Revolution ; and fiir away 
in the horizon of thy past gleam, like thy own bright northern 
lights, the awful virtues of our Pilgrim sires! But, whOe we 
devote this day to the romemhranoe of our nativo land, wo forget 
not that in which our happy lot is cast. We exult in the reflec- 
tion that, though we count by thousands the miles which separate 
ua from our birth-place, still our country is the same, We are no 
exiles meeting upon the banks of a foreign river, to swell its waters 
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ir homesick tears. Here floats the some bauiiur which nis- 
* tied ahove mir boyish heads, except that its mighty folda are wider, 
and its glitteriDg stars iucreasod in number. 

The SODS of New England are found in every atate of the broad 
republic. In the cast, the south, and the unbounded west, their 
blood mingles freely with every kindred eurreul. We have but 
changed our chamber in the paternal mansion ; in all its rooms 
we are at home, and all who inhabit it are our brothers. To ua 
the Union has but one domestic hearth ; its hoosehold gods are all 
the same. Upon us, then, peculiarly devolves the duty of feeding 
the fires upon that kindly hearth, of guardihg with pioua care 
those sacred household gods. 

We cannot do with less than the whole Union ; to na it admits 
of no divisioD. In the veins of our children flows northern and 
Bonthem blood : how shall it bs separated ? — who shall put asun- 
der the best affections of the heart, the noblest instincts of our 
nature ? We love the land of our adoption ; so do we that of our 
birth. Let ns ever be true to both, and always esert ourselves in 
maintaining the unity of our country, the integrity of the republic. 

Accursed, then, be the hand put forth to loosen the golden cord 
of union I thrice accursed the traitorous lips which shall propose 
its severance! 






MORT OF WASHISGTOS.— j;. C. TVinlirep. 

BiTT, fellow-citizens, while we thus commend the ijiaracter and 
of Washington to others, let us not forget to imitate it 
ourselves. I have spokon of the precise period which we have 
reached in our own history, as well asin thatof the world at large, 
as gjving something of peculiar interest to the proceedings in which 
we are engaged. I may not, I will not, disturb the harmony of 
the scene before me, by the slightest allusion of a party character. 
The circumstAnces a? the occasion forbid it ; the associations of the 
day forbid it ; the character of him in whoso honor we are assem- 
bled forbids it; my own feelings revolt from it. But I may say, 
I must say, and every one within the sound of my voice will bus- 
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tain me in saying, tliat there has been no moment since Washing- 
ton himaelf was among us wten it was more important than at 
this moment that the two great leading principles of his policy 
ebould bo remembered aud cherished. 

Those principles were, first, the most comjJele, cordial, and 
indissoluble Union of the States ; and, second, the most entire separ 
ration and discatanglement of our own country from sll other coud- 
tries. Perfect union among ourselves, perfect neutrality towards 
others, and peace, peac«, domestic peace and foreign peace, as the 
result, — this was the chosen and consummate policy of the Father 
of his Country. 

But, above all, and before all, in the heart of Washington, was 
tie Union of the States ; and no opportunity was ever omittftd by 
bim to impress upon his fellow-citiaens the profound sonse which 
he entertained of its vital importance at once to their prosperity 
and their liberty. 

In tliat incomparable address in which ho bade farewell to his 
countrymen at the eloseof his presidential service, he touched upon 
many other topics with the earnestness of a. sincere convictjon. 
He called upon them, in solemn terms, to "cherish public credit ; " 
to " observe good faith and justice towards all nations," avoiding 
both " inveterate antipathies and passionate attachments " towards 
ajiy; to mitigate and assuage the unquenchable fireof party spirit, 
" lest, instead of warming, it should consume ; " to abstain from 
" characterizing parties by geographical distinctions ; " " to promote 
institutions for the general diflusion of knowledge; " to respect 
and uphold " religion and morality, those great pillars of human 
happiness, those furoest props of the duties of men and of citizens." 

But what can exceed, what can equal, the accumulated intensity 
of thought and of expression with which he calls upon them to cliog 
to tie Union of the States. " It is of infinite moment," says 
he, in language which we ought never to be weary of hearing or 
of repeating, " that you should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your colleotiye and individual happiness; 
that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, immovable attachment 
to it ; acoustoming jonraelvea to think and apeak of it as of the pal- 
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ladium of your political safety and prosperity, watching for its prea- 
ervation with jealous anxiety, discountenancing whatever may sug- 
gest even a suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon, the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of cyor country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various parts." 

The Union — the Union in any event — was thus the sentiment 
of Washington. The Union — the Union in any event — let it 
be our sentiment this day ! 

Yes, to-day, fellow-citizens, at the very moment when the exten- 
sion of our boundaries and the multiplication of our territories are 
producing, directly and indirectly, among the different members of 
our political system, so many marked and mourned centrifugal 
tendencies, let us seize this occasion to renew to each other our 
vows of allegiance and devotion to the American Union, and let 
us recognize in our common title to the name and the fame of 
Washington, and in our common veneration for his example and 
his advice, the all-sufficient centripetal power which shall hold the 
thick-clustering stars of our confederacy in one glorious constella- 
tion forever ! Let the column which we are about to construct be at 
once a pledge and an emblem of perpetual union ! Let the found- 
ations be laid,' let the superstructure be built up and cemented, let 
each stone be raised and riveted, in a spirit of national brother- 
hood ! And may the earliest ray of the rising sun — till that sun 
shall set to rise no more — draw forth from it daily, as from the 
tabled statue of antiquity, a strain of national harmony, which 
shall strike a responsive chord in every heart throughout the 
republic ! 

Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for which yon 
have assembled! Lay the corner-stone of a monument which 
shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole American 
people to the illustrious Father of his Country ! Build it to the 
skies ; you cannot outreach the loftiness of his principles ! Found 
it upon the massive and eternal rock ; you cannot make it more 
enduring than his fame ! Construct it of the peerless Parian mar- 
ble ; you cannot make it purer than his life ! Exhaust upon it 
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the rules and priaciptes of ancient and of modem art ; you cannot 
make it more proportionate than his character ! 

But let not your homage to hia memory end here. Think not 
to transfer to a tablet or a column the tribute whiuh is due from 
yourselves. Just honor to Washington pan only be rendered by 
observing his precepts and imitating his example. Similiiudine 
decoremus. Ha has built his own monument. Wo, and those 
who come allcr us in succeHsive generations, are its appointed, its 
privileged guardians. This wide-spread republio is the tme monn- 
meat to Washington. I^Iaint^ its independence. Uphold its 
constitution. Preserve its union. Defend its liberty. Let it 
stand before the world in all its original strength and beauty, 
securing peace, order, equality ond freedom, to ail within ita bound- 
aries, and Hheddmg light and hope and joy upon the pathway of 
human liberty throughout the world, — and Washington needs no 
other monument. Other structures may fitly testify our venera- 
tion for him : this, this alone, can adequately illustrate his servioes 
to mankind. 

Nor does he need even this. The republic may perish ; the 
wide arch of our ranged Union may fall ; star by star its ^ories 
may expire ; stone after stone its cdumnB and its capitol may 
moulder and crumble; all other names which adorn ita annals may 
be forgotten; but, as long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, 
or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a true, rational, con- 
stitutional liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the memory, and 
those tongues shall prolong the fame, of Geokoe Wabhiugiok ! 



SORROW FOR THE DBAD. — TT. Irving. 

Soanow for the dead is the only Borrow from which we refiise to 
be divorced. Every other wound we seek to heal, every other 
affliction to forget ; but this wound we consider it a duty to keep 
open, this affliction we oheiTsh and brood over in solitude. Where 
is the mother that would willingly forget the infant that perished 
UIra a blossom from her arms, though every recollection is a pang! 



e 13 the oiild that would willingly forget the most tender of 
parenta, though to remember be but to lament ? Who, even in the 
hoar of agonj, would forget the friend over whom he mouma ? 
Who, even when the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he 
most loved, and he feels hia heart, as it were, crnshed in the closing 
of its portal, would accept consolation that waB to be bought by 
fbrgetfulnesa i No ! the love which survives the tomb is one of 
the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woas, it has like- 
wise its delights ; and, when the overwhelming burst of grief ia 
calmed into the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden 
anguish and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of all that 
W6 mosli loved is soflened away into penBive meditation on all that 
it was in the days of its loveliness, who would root out such a sor- 
row from the heart ? Though it may sometimes throw a passing 
cloud even over the bright hour of gayety, or spread a deeper sad- 
ness over the hour of gloom, yet who would exchange it oven for 
the Bong of pleasure or the burst of revelry ? No ! there is a 
vdce from the tomb sweeter than Rong ; there is a reoolloction of 
the dead to which we turn even from tbe charms of the living. O, 
Uie grave ! the grave ! It buries every error, covers every defect, 
OKtinguiBhes every resentment. From its peaoefiil bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can look 
down upon the grave even of an enemy, and not feel a compunc- 
tioua throb, that ever he should have warred with the poor handful 
of earth that lies mouldering befbre him ? 

The grave of those we loved — what a place for meditation ! 
There It is that we call up in long review the whole history of 
virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endearments lavished upon 
us almost unheeded in tbe daily intercourse of intimacy; there it 
is that we dwell upon the tendernees, the solemn, awful tenderness, 
of the parting scene: the bed of death, with all its stifled griefe; 
its noiseless attendance ; its mute, watchful assiduities ; the laat 
tffltimomes of expiring love ; the feeble, fluttering, thrilling (O, 

r thrilling !) pressure of the hand ; the laat fond look of the 
iog ejre, turning upon ua even from the threshold of existence ; 
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i-e one more ' 
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iJie &int, faltering accenfa, struggling in deuth to give one more 
assarancc of affection ! 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There aettle 
the account with thy conseienee for every past benefit unrequited, 
erery past endearment unregarded, of that being who can never, 
never, never return, to be soothed by thy contrition ! 

If thou art a. child, and haat ever added a Borrow to the Boul or 
a fiirrow to tlje silvered brow of an affectionate parent ; if thon 
art a huaband, and hast over caused the fond boeom, that ventured 
its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one moment of thy kind- 
ness or thy truth ; if thou art a friend, and haat over wronged in 
thought, word or deed, the spirit that generously confided in thee; 
if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang to that 
true heart that now lies cold and still beneath thy feet ; — then 
be sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, every 
ungentle action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul : then be sure that thou wilt lia 
down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard 
groan, and pour the unayailing tear, — more deep, more bitt«r,* 
because unheard and unavailing. 

Thon weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beanties of 
nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, 
with these fender, yet futile tributes of regret ; but take warning 
by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the dead, and 
bo more faithful and affectionate in the disoharge of thy duties to 
the living ! 



BBPUBUCS, — ff. S. Ltgart. 



The name of eepublic is inscribed upon the most im' 
monuments of the species ; and it is probable that it vrill continue 
to be associated, as it has boon in all past ages, with whatever is 
heroio in character, and sublime in genius, and elega,nt and bril- 
liant in the cultivation of arts and letters. It would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that the base hirelings who have so industriously 
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fmculcated a contrary doctrine have been compelled to lalsify his- 
tory and abuse reason. 

It might be asked, triurapliantly, what land has oyer been visited 
with the influences of liberty, that has not flourished like the 
spring ! What people has ever worshippei at her altars, without 
kindling with a loftier spirit, and putting forth - moi-e noble ener- 
gies ? Where has she ever acted, that her deeds have not been 
heroic ? Where has she ever spoken, that her eloqnence has aot 
been triumphant and sublime? 

With respect to ouraelvea, would it not be enough to say that wo 
live under a form oF government and in a state of society to which 
tho world has never yet esliibited a parallel ? Is it, then, nothing 
fo be free ! How many nations, in the whole annals of human 
kind, have proved themselves worthy of being so? Is it nothing 
that wo are republicans ? Were all men as enlightened, as brave, 
as proud, as they ought to be, would they eufier themselves to be 
insulted with any other title ? Is it nothing, that so many inde- 
pendent sovereignties should be held together insuebaoonfederaey 
as ours ? What does history teach us of the difficulty of institut- 
ing and maintiuniiLg such a polity, and of the glory that, of conse- 
quence, ought to be given to those who enjoy its advantages in so 
muoh perfection and on so grand a scale ? For, can anything be 
more striking and sublime than the idea of an imperial republic, 
spreading over an estcnt of territory more immeuae than the empire 
of (be Cjesars in the accumulated conquests of a thonKind years 
— without prefects or proconsuls or publicans — founded in the 
maxims of common- sense — employing within itself no arms but 
those of reason — and known to its subjects only by tho blessings 
it bestows or perpetuates, yet capable of directing, against a foreign 
foe, all the energies of a military despotism, — a republic, in which 
mea arc completely insignificant, and principles and laws esercise, 
throughout its vast dominion, a peaccM and irresistible sway, 
Mending in one divine harmony sueh various habits and conKcttng 
opinions, and mingling in our institutions the light of philosophy 
with all that is dazzling in the associations of heroic achievement, 

d extended domination, and deep-seat^ and formidable power ! 
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THE DEATO OP WASHTNGTOX — fl. T. F«inc. 

Katino aooompliBhed the embassy of q benevdent Providence, 
Washington, the fouuder of one nation, the sublime inatniclor of 
all, took hia flight to hoaven ; — not like Mahomet, for his memory 
ie immortal without the fiction of a miracle ; not like Elijah, for 
recording time has not registered the man on whom bis mantle 
should descend ; but iu bumble imiUtion of that OmnipotaQt 
Ansbitoct, who returned from a created univetae to contemplate 
from his throne the stupendous fabric he had erected ! 

The august form whose undaunted majcstj could arrest tho 
lightning, ere it fell on the bosom of hia country, now sleeps in 
silent ruin, untenantJ^l oFita oclostial essence. But the incorrupt- 
ible example of his virtues shall survive, unimpaired by the corro- 
^on of time, and acr[uire new vigor and influence from the orlmea 
of ambition and the decay of empires. The invaluable valediction 
bequeathed to the people who iubcrited his affections ia the effort 
of a mind whose powers, like those of prophecy, could overleap the 
tardy progress of human reason, and unfold truth without the labor 
of investigation. Impressed in indelible characters, this legacy of 
his intelligence will descend, unsullied as its purity, to (he wonder 
and instruction of succeeding generations ; and, should tho mild 
philosophy of its maxims be ingrafted into the policy of nations, at 
no distant period will the departed hero, who now lives only in the 
spotless splendor of bis own great actions, esist in the happiness 
and dignity of mankind. 

The sighs of contemporary gratitude have attended the sublime 
spirit to ita paternal abode, and the prayers of meliorated posterity 
will ascend in glowing remembrance of their iUustrioos benefactor 1 
The laurels that now droop as they shadow his tomb with monu- 
mental glory will be watered by the tears of ages ; and, embalmed 
in the heart of an admiring world, the temple erected to hia mem- 
ory will be more glorious than the pyiamida, and as eternal as his 
own imperishable virtues ! 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN PRODUCTIONS. - 



Tbb clsssica poaaesa a peculiar charm, from the eircumsfance 
that they huve been the models, 1 might almost say the mastfirs, 
of compoffltion and thought, in all ages. In the contemplation of 
these august teachers of mankind, wo avo filled with conflicting 
emotions. They are the early voice of the world, better remem- 
bered and more oherishod still than all the intermediate words 
that hare been uttered, as the lessons of childhood, still haunt us 
when the impressiong of later j'eara have been effaced from the 
mind. But they show with most unwelcome frequency the tokens 
of the world's childhood, before passion had yielded to the sway of 
reason and the afSjctions, They want the highest charm of purity, 
of righteousness, of elevated sentiments, of love to God and man. 
It b not in the frigid philosophy of tho porch and the academy 
that we are to Beet these; not in the marvellous teachings of Soo- 
ratea, as they come mended by the mellifluous words of Plato; 
not in the resounding !ine of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of 
blood Alexander pillowed his head ; not in tho animated strain of 
Pindar, where virtue is pictured in the successful strife of an 
athlete at the Isthmian games ; not in the torrent of Demosthenes, 
dark with self-love and the spirit of vengeance ; not in the fitful 
philosophy and intemperate eloquence of Tully ; not in the genial 
libertinism of Horace, or the stately atheism of Luorettns. No! 
these must not bo our masters ; in none of these are wo to seek 
the way of life. For eighteen hnndred years the spirit of these 
writers has been engaged in weaponless contest with tho Sermon 
on the Mount, and those two sublime coraniandraenlB on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. The strife is still pending. 
Headie'nism, which has possessed itself of such siren forms, is not 
yet exorcised. It still tempts the young, controls the affairs of 
active life, and haunts the meditations of age, 

Oqt own productions, thongh they may yield to those of tiio 
anoienta in the arrangement of ideas, in method, in beanty of form, 
and in freshness of illustration, are immeasurably superior in the 
tenth, delicaoy and elevation of theb sentiments, — above all, in 
3* 
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the benign reot^^tion of that great Chiistian revelaUoD, the broth- 
erhood of man. How vain are eloquence and poetry, compared 
with this heaven-descended truth! Put in cue scale that simple 
utlflrance, and in the other the lore of antiquity, with its accumu- 
lating glosses and commentaries, and the last will be light and 
trivial in the balance. Greek poetry has been likened to the song 
of the nightingale aa she ats in the rich, symmetrical crown of the 
palm-tree, trilling her thick-warblcd notes ; but even this Is lees 
sweet and tender than the miisic of the human heart. 
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DEATH OP JOHN Q. ADAMS. — /. E. Hatma. 

The mingled tones of sorrow, like the voice of many waters, 
have come unto us from a sister state — Massachusetts, weeping 
for her honored son. Tho stat« I have the honor in part to reprfr 
Bent once endured, with her, a common suffering, battled for a 
coimnott cause, and rejoiced in a common triumph. Surely, Uien, 
it is meet that in this the day of her affliction we should mingle 
our griefs. 

When a great man falls, the nation monrns ; when a patriarch 
is removed, the people weep. Ours, my associates, is no common 
bereavement. The chain which linked our hearts with tho ^fted 
spiriia of former times has been suddenly snapped. The lips from 
which flowed those living and glorious trntlis that our lathers 
uttered are closed in death. Yes, my friends. Death has been 
among us ! He has not entered the humble cottage of some 
unknown, ignoble peasant ; ho has knocked audibly at the palace 
. of a nation '. His footstep has been heard in the halls of state ! 
He has cloven down his victim in the midst of the councils of a 
people. Ho has borne in triumph from among you the gravest, 
wisest, most reverend head. Ah! he has taken him as a trophy 
who was one* chief over mony statesmen, adorned with virtue, and 
learning, and truth ; he has borne at his ohaiiotrwheels a renowned 
one of the earth. 

How often wo have crowded into that msle, and clustered around 
tliat now vacant desk, (o listen to the counsels of wisdom as they 
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Ljm from the lips of the venerable sage, we can all remember, for 
vos but of yesterday. But wLat a change ! How woudrona ! 
V sadden ! T is like a vieion of the night. That form, which 
pire beheld but a few days since is now cold in death ! 

But the List 3abbatb, and in tiua hall he worshipped with others. 

Now his spirit mingles with the noble army of martyrs and the 

just made perfect, in the otcrnal adoration of the living Ood. 

With him, " this is the end of earth." He sleeps the sleep that 

knows no waking. He is gono — and forever ! The sun that 

HEhera in the morn of tliat next holy day, while it gilds the lolly 

^^ dome of the capito!, shall rest with soft and mellow light upon the 

^^L eonaecrat«d spot beneath whose turf forever lies the Patriot 

^^LFathek and the Patkiot Saqe. 

I' 

Thh prospect before Hancock and Adams, on the ever-gloriouH 

nineteenth of April, was, to he soon proclaimed traitors ; and, if the 

^ant despotism they had. provoked crushed the incipient rebellion, 

the world looking on expected, that then their ghastly heads 

luld irown from Temple Bar, and their blasted names be 

jueathed to eternal infamy, both in ihe Old World and tho New, 

triumphant tyranny having silenced the voice of truth, justice, 

and patriotism. The " condign punishment " denounced against 

these cbampions of the constitutional rights of Englishmen involved 

atrocities too horrible to be alluded to here; it was as exhibition 

from which a heathen spectator might naturally infer that not the 

dove, but the vulture, was the emblem of Christianity. It had 

been first inflicted on an unfortunate patriot guilty of the precise 

crime of Hancock and Adams, — David, Prince of Wales, — who, 

in tlie eleventh year of Edward I., expiated by a cruel death hia 

fldetity to the cause of his country's independence. At a grand 

consultation of the peers of the realm, it was agreed that tjondon 

^ould be graced with his head, while York and Winchester dis- 

6k the honor of his right shcFulder. In a few years oUier 
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Welsh ehiefe Bufiered the late of their prince. This unseemly pre- 
cedent, adopted in the flush and insolence of victory, then asaumed 
tho venerable form of law, and fell next upon the undaunted Wil- 
liam Wallace, who nobly died in defence of the libortlea and inde- 
peudence of his country, exhibiting to the dolighted city of London 
a terrible example of Edward's vengeance. Such was the begin- 
ning of that law of trecson, which, originating in tho year 1283, 
continued in force for more than five centuries, as if to warn man- 
kind how ea'iily the most oxccrable example may be introduced, 
and with what difficulty a country is purified from its debasing 
influence. Why should I single out iilustrioua victims of theeo 
ritea of Moloch ? The ever-hallowed names m the perennial pages 
of British glory, you may read them in the attainted catalogue of 
arrant traitors. Long after the ashes of Welsh independence wera 
quenched in tho blood of a native prince, —ages after the spirit of 
Scottish liberty waa roused, not crushed, by the ignominious butch- 
ery of Wallace, — More and Fisher, learning and piety, Russell 
and Sidney, integrity and honor, were sacrificed upon the scafibld 
of treason, beneath the axe of arbitrary power. Those lessons of 
history might have taught our Hancock and Adams that the holy 
cause to which they were devoted, purity of motive, and a charac- 
ter tmtouched by any shaft of calumny, were not pleaa in bar to 
a British indictment for treason. 

Why, then, waa the prospect of coming perils glorious to the 
eye of far-seeing patriotism ? For the high prize that could be 
wou by none but souls tempered to pass through the intervening 
agony, who, for the joy that was set before them, could endure the 
cross and despise the shame, — Liberty, the life of life, that glad- 
dens the barren hill-tops of Scotland, and SwitKCrland, and loved 
New England,— that makes the sunshine brightly in our cold 
northern sky, that makes the valleys verdant in blithesome spring, 
and sober autumn laugh in her golden exuberance, — that nerves 
the arm of labor and blesses the couch of repose, that clothes with 
strength our sons and our daughters with beauty, — Liberty, in 
who^e devotion they were nursed, — which tbdr fathers had 
bequeathed to them, a legacy to be handed down unimpaired, 




rough ourselves, to their and our latest posterity; to which they 
olung through life, nnd whicli ioBpired the patriotism that ooold 
freely testify to die for one'a country is a joy and a glory. 

Young freedom had ever been consecrated by the baptism of 
blood. Sparta and Athena, Holland and the mountain-girt Swiss, 
proud Albion and regenerated France, bought at a cheap purchaso, 
with the lavish expense of their best lives, the rights which they 
enjoyed. Adama and his compatriots, on the day we have met to 
celebrate, knew that liberty must bo, as it ever had been, a lift- 
bought boon i that only by a mortal struggle could it be wrested 
from the grasp of power ; and that nothing but peqxitual vigilance, 
resolved to do and dare and suffer all things, rather than surren- 
der it, eould guarantee the long possession of the blessing after- 
wards. They had counted the cost, and chose the purchase. 

Glorious, thrice glorious, was the morning, then, when the first 
ehot fired at Lexington gave the signal of separation of a free and 
independent empire from its parent state ! The nineteenth of 
April, and the seventeenth of June, both on the classic ground of 
the world's freedom, this county of Middlesex, cut out the work 
for the fourth of July, — worid-emancipating work, which the 
achievements of the heroes of the uprising of America, and the 
Titanic labors of the transatlantic sons of revolution, yet agitate 
and roll on towards its grand completion ! Middlesex: possesses 
this imperishable glory, before which the lustre of the brightest 
victories, won in battles between contending tyrants, turns pale. 
Her children claim a common property in the trophies of these two 
memorable days ; they walk together in the light of tlicse two 
glowing beacon-fires, kindled on that stonny coast where Liberty 
has taken up her eternal abode, to illuminate, with the cheering 
radiance of hope, her benighted pilgrims, who can look nowhere 
eke for hope but to this western worid. 

It is to the county of Middlesex that the tribes of our American 
Israel come up i<) keep holy time. The Mecca and Medina of the 
advent of freedom are within her borders. Lexington, whose 
echoes answered to the signal-gun that broke the centennial slumbers 
iF.the genius of revolution, to sleep no more till he has trampled 
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oa the fetters of the last dave, and wrapped in consuming flamea 
the laat throne; to overturn, and overturn, and overturn, until he 
ehall make an end ; — Concord, that saw the insulting foe driTen 
back in dire confiisioa before the children of liberty, as the cloud 
BqnadroDS of some threatening thunder-storm melt and disperse 
when the full-orbed sun bursts through and overpowers them ; — 
AcfoQ, whose Spartan band of minute-men withstood the onset 
and returned the fire of the minions of the tjnint ; whose gallant 
Davia poured out his soul freely in his country's cause, at the 
moment when the tide of foreign aggression ebbed, at the moment 
when the beginning of the onward movement of hia country's lib- 
erty, independence, greatness and glory, by his judgment, prompt- 
ness and valor, was secured ; — Charlestown, the smoke of whose 
BBorifiee mingled with the roar of the murderous artillery, while a 
holocaust of yictinis and the apotheosis of Warren consecrated her 
mount as the thrice holy spot of al! New England's hallowed soil; 
— Cambridge, the head-quarters of the hero, after whom the age 
of transition from monarobiea to republics will lie called the age 
of Washington ; — in these, her towns, are the several peculiar 
shrines of the worship of constitutional liberty that have made the 
American continent not barren of historical monumental scenes. 
Where else, in the circuit of the revolving globe, does the sun look 
on such a clustered group of glories? 

Over how broad a portion of the world have we extended the 
advantages we ourselves enjoy ! Our domain unites the noblest 
valley on the surface of the globe, competent to grow food for 
human beings many more than now dwell on the ftce of the earth, 
with an eastJjrn wing fitted for the site of the principal aianufoc- 
toriogand commercial power of existing Christendom, and a western 
flank well situated to hold the same portion on the Pacific, when 
Asia shall renew her youth, and Australia shall have risen to the 
level of Enrope. Bewildering, almost, is the suddenness of our 
expansion to fill these limits, and astounding are fie phenomena that 
accompany this development. This day there stands before the 
oonnoils of the nation, deputed to participate in their deliberations, 
a young nan bom within sight of old Concord Bridge, and educated 
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onder the institutions which Concord fight secured, who, when he 
revisits the old homestead, claims to represent a territory larger 
than France and the United British kingdom, — capable of con- 
taining, if settled to the present density of Great Britain, more 
than a hundred millions of souls, — a territory lately the joint 
inheritance of the Indian and the grisly bear, now outstripping, in 
its instant greatness, all recorded colonies, — the Ophir of our age, 
richer than Solomon's, richer than the wildest vision that ever 
dazzled Arabian &,ncy. 

Occupying such a continent, receiving it consecrated by the toils 
and sufferings and outpouring of ancestral blood, which on the day 
we now commemorate began, how delightful is the duty which 
devolves on us, to guard the beacon-fire of liberty, whose flames 
our &thers kindled ! Suffer it not, my friends ! suffer it not, pos- 
terity that shall come after us ! to be clouded by domestic dissen- 
sion, or obscured by the dank, mephitic vapors of faction ! Until 
now, its pure irradiance dispels doubt and fear, and revivifies the 
Anting hopes of downcast patriotism.' Forever may it shine 
brightly as now ; for as yet its pristine lustre fades not, but still 
flashes out the ancient, clear, a,nd steady illumination, joy-giving 
as the blaze that, leaping from promontory to promontory, told the 
triumph of Agamemnon over fated Troy ! It towers and glows, 
reagent and beautiful, far-seen by the tempest-tost on the sea of 
revolution, darting into the dungeons of gaunt despair beams 
whose benignant glory no lapse of time shall dim ; the wanderers 
ih the chill darkness of slavery it guides, and cheers, and warms ; 
it fills the universe with its splendor. 



THE UNION. — ff. Clay. 



I DO not desire to see the- lustre of one single star dimmed of 
that glorious confederacy which constitutes our political sun ; still 
less do I wish to see it blotted out, and its light obliterated forever. 
Has not the State of South Carolina been one of the members of 
this Union in " days that tried men's souls " ? Have not lier anoes- 
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ton fbught aba^de our ancestors ? Have we not, conjointly, won 
together many a glorious battle ? If we liad to go info a civil war 
with such a state, how would it terminate ? Whenever it shoald 
have terminated, what would be her condition ? If she should ever 
return to the Union, what would be the condition of her feelings 
and affections ? what the state of the heart of her people ? She 
haa been with ua before, when our ancealora mingled in the throng 
of battle ; and, aa I hope our pofiterity will mingle with hers, for 
og^ and centuries to come, in the united defence of liberty, and 
for the honor and glory of the Union, I do not wish to see her 
degraded or defaced as a member of this confederacy. 

lo conclosioD, allow me to entreat and implore cnch individual 
member of this body to bring into the consideration of this meaaure, 
which I have had the honor of proposing, the same love of country 
which, if I know myself, has actuated nic, and the same deure of 
restoring harmony to the Union which has prompted this effort. 
If we can forget for a moment, — but that would be asking too 
much of human nature, — if we could suppress, for one moment, 
party feelings and party causes, — and, as I stand here before my 
God, I declare I have looked beyond these considerations, and 
regarded only the vast interests of this united people, — I should 
hope that, under such feelings, and with such dispositions, we may 
advantageously proceed to the consideration of this bill, and heal, 
before they are yet bleeding, the wounds of our distracted country. 



FREE DISCDSSION. — r. Burgai. 

Sot, admit — for we must admit — that free discussion has ever 
been odious to the tyrant, and to all the minions of licentious power, 
— but can we ever forget how eloquent, how enchanting, the voice 
of that same freedom of speech has in all ages been, wherever its 
tones have fallen on the ear of freemen ? 

Free discussion, and liberty itself, eloquence and freedom of 
speech, are contemporaneous firea, and brightco and blaze, or lan- 
goiah and go out, together. AUienian liberty was, for yeara, pro- 
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tracted by that free discussion which was sustained and continued 
in Athens^ Freedom was prolonged by eloquence. Liberty paused 
and lingered, that she might listen to the divine intonations of her 
voice. Free discussion, the eloquence of one man, rolled back the 
tide of Macedonian power, and long preserved his country from the 
overwhelming deluge. 

When the light of free discussion had, throughout all the Grecian 
cities, been extinguished in the blood of those statesmen by whose 
eloquence it had been sustained, young Tully, breathing the spirit 
of Boman liberty on the expiring embers, relumed and transmitted, 
fiiom the banks of the Ilissus to those of the Tiber, this glorious 
light of freedom. This mighty master of the forum, by his free 
discussions, both from the rostrum and in- the senate-house, gave 
new vigor, and a longer duration of existence, to the liberty of his 
country. Who, more than Marcus Tullius Cicero, was loved and 
cherished by the friends of that country ? Who more feared and 
iiated by trdtors and tyrants ? 

Freedom of speech, Roman eloquence, and Roman liberty, 
expired together, when, under the proscription of the second tri- 
ymvirate, the hired bravo of Mark Antony placed in the lap of one 
of his profligate minions tlie head and the hands of Tully, the states- 
man, the orator, the illustrious father of his country. After amus- 
ing herself some hours by plunging her bodkin through that tongue 
i^di had so long delighted the senate and the rostrum, and made 
Antony himself tremble in the midst of his legions, she ordered 
that head and those hands, then the trophies of a savage despotism, 
to be S3t up in the forum. 

<* Her last good man dejected Rome adored; 
Wept for her patriot slam, and cursed the tyrant's sword." 

jBnglish statesmen and orators, in the free discussions of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, have been formed on those illustrious models of 
Greek and Roman policy and eloquence. Multiplied by the teem- 
ing labors of tl^ press, the works of the master and the disciple 
teve come to our hands ; and the eloquence of Chatham, of Burke, 
of Fox, and of the younger Pitt, roaches us, not in the feeble and 

4 



evanescent voice of tradition, but preaerved and placed before the 
eye on the more imperishable page. Neither these great originals 
Dor their improved transcripts have been lost to our country. Tlie 
American political school of free discussion has enriched the 
nation"with Mme distinguished scholars ; and Dexter, and Morris, 
and Pinkney, will not soon be forgotten by our country, or by the 
literary world. 

Some men who now live may hereafter be found deserving of 
that life, in the memory of posterity, which very great men have 
thought no unworthy object of n glorious ambition. Who am 
censure this anxious wish to live in human memory ? When we 
feel ourselves borne along the current of time, — when we see our- 
selvea hourly approach that cloud, impenetrable to the human eye, 
which terminates the Inst visible portion of thie moving estnary, — 
who of us, although he may hope, when he reaches it, to shoot 
through thai d.irk barren into a more bright and pencefiil re^on, 
yet who, I say, can feel himself receding swiftly fiiira the eye of 
all human sympathy, leaving the vision of all human monuments, 
and not wish, as he passes by, to place on those monuments some 
little roemorial of himself, — some volume of a book, — or.perhaps, 
but a single page, that it may be remembered, 



Sir, these models of ancient and modem policy and eloquence, 

formed in the great schools of free discussion, both in earlier and 

later time, are in the hands of thousands of those youths who are 

now, in all the parts of our country, forming themselves for the 

publio service. This hall is the bright goal of their generous, 

patriotic, and glorious ambition. Sir, they look hither with a 

feeling not unlike that devotion felt by the pilgrim as he looks 

towards some venerated shrine. Do not — I implore yon, sir, do 

y your decision this day abolish the rites of liberty, conae- 

S orated in this place ! Estinguish not those fires on her altar, 

I which should here be eternal ! Suffer not, aufier not the rude hand 

. of this more than Vandal violence to demolish, " from turret to 

I finrndation-stone," this last sanotoary of freedom ! 



AUraUCAH SLOQDBNGE. 



{ RIGHT TO DI80DBS PRESIDENTIAL ACTS.— W. C. PrisloTi. 

Thb gentleman lias referred to the contest to be fought betweeti 
liberty smi power; and I my, that if the contest did not originate 
here, it ia made when we are not permitted to speak of the admin- 
istration in ionna that we believe lo be true, witliout being 
denounced for it. The President of the Uinted States certainly 
demands a degree of forbearance from his politieal opponenta ; but 
am I to be told that one can only alludo to him in the humble 
language of a degraded Boman senate, epeakiug of the caiperor 
with his Praituriun guards surrounding the capitol ? Am I to be 
told, when he came into power on principles of reform, after " keep- 
ing the word of promise to our ear, and breaking it to our hope," 
— am I to be told that I must close my lips, or be denounced for 
want of decorum? Am I to be told, when he promised to prevent 
official influence from interfering with the freedom of elections, 
that I must not speak of the broken promise, under pain of the | 

displeasure of his friends ? Am I to be told, when he came into 
power as a judicious tariff man, after advocating his principles and 
iuding in his election, — believing at the time in his integrity, 
though I did not beheve him possesaed of intellectual qualifica- 
tiona, — am I to be told, after pledges that have been violated, 
promises that have been broken, and principles that have been set 
at naught, that I must not apeak of these things as they are, for 
fear of being denounced for want of courtesy to the constituted 
authOTities ? Why, to what pass are we come '. Are we to be 
gagged — reduced to silence ? If nothing else is left to us, the lib- 
erty of speech ia left ; and it ia our duty to cry aloud and spare not, 
when the undeniod, admitted, and declared faot before us is, that 
these pledges have been made, and have been violated. This 
administration ia about to end; and if gentlemen can succeed inpre- 
Tenting us from complaining of being deceived, if they can reduce 
us to abject slavery, they will also have to espunge the history of 
the country, the president's written and recorded communications i 

to Congress, and the most ardent professions of hia friends, when J 
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he has miule pledges wbich he has violated, aud prombes which he 
baa repeatedly broken. If thej succeed in reducing us to alaverj, 
and cloeing our lips agunst speaking of the abuses of thia adminiB- 
tration, tliank God ! the voice of history, trumpet-tonpuod, will 
procliiiin these pledges, and the manner in which they have been 
violated, to future generations ! 

Neither here nor elsewhere will I use language, with regard to 
any gentleman, that may be considered indecorous ; and the ques- 
tion not easily solved is, how &r shall we restrain ourselves in 
expressing a just and necessary indignation ; and whether the 
espression of such indignation may be considered a departure From 
That indigoation, that reprobation, I shall express on 
But those who have taken upon themselves the 
guardianship of the Grand Lama, who is surrounded by a light 
which no one can approach, — about whom no one is permitted to 
speak without censure, — have extended that guardianship to the 
' presiding officer of this house. Gentlemen are not permitted to 
speak of the qualifications of that officer for the highest office in 
the government. Shall we, sir, because he ia here as presiding 
officer of thia body, keep silent when he is urged upon the people, 
who are goaded and driven to his support, lest we be guilty of an 
indecoram against those who are the constituted authorities of the 
country ? Thank God, it is not my practice to " crook fie pliant 
hinges of the knee, that thrift may follow fawning ! " 

This aggression of power upon our liberties, sir, and thia tame 
submission to aggression, forebode evi! to thb nation. " Coming 
events east their shadows before them," deepening and darkening ; 
and, as the sun seta, the shadows lengthen. It may be the going 
down of the great luminary of the republic, and that we all shall 

ibe enveloped in one universal political darkness ! 
Orbit ealnmities, though they may startle and appal at Graf, 
Mve but a brief time in the memory of the multitude. There is a 



BURNING OF TUB LESIHQTON. — B. B. Ciqun. 



^M 
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Pjivid flash, a momentary shock, when the noisj. world shrinks back 
3 silent ; — ami then the vast and busy machinery goes on 
again, the sentiment of horror is absorbed in the rush of jarring 
interests and active life, and the event is apparently forgotten ; 
while tte hearts that are peculiarly torn and smitten are left to 
bleed alone, and to heal up slowly in the obscurity of private grief 
and retirement. But in this instance the cold thrill that ran 
through every soul upon hearing the " evil tidings " has not yet 
ceased to vibrate even in the great mass of community at large. 
The exclamations of surprise and horror wliich follow the dreadful 
annouDoemeut are yet pealing upon our ears from remote portions 
of Ite land. The waters that yawned to receive the wasted treas- 
ures, the charred and broken timbers, and the bodies of the drowned, 
have not yet become quiet and sealed above their awful sepulchres. 
Still, day after day, disconsolate Love and sorrowing Friendship 
are called to the sea-shore or the house of the dead, to recognize 
some lithe and perhaps mangled form, that has been given up and 
rescued from the deep. Still, ever and anon, some portion of 
sunken treasure, some relic that was lost with the departed, is 
plucked all dripping from the bosom of the element, to touch the 
chord of painfiil aaaociation, and tear the wounds of affection afresh. 
Still, the anxious wife, or child, or parent, at the hearth of home, 
and the distant traveller upon the heaving billows, shudder with 
apprehension and are cold at the heart, as their thought goes back 
to that scene of death and terror which surrounded the doomed 
and burning Lexington. 

A vessel plyi"? npon the route between two of the most import- 
ant cities of our country, filled with a multitude of human beings, 
in sight of a populous shore, in an early hour of the evening, is 
suddenly enwrapjied in flames, — surrounded hy the darkness of 
the night, the inclement winter air, sJid a waste of cold and icy 
waters ; leaving to Ita wretched inmates, in almost every instance, 
nothing but the dreadful alternative of death by the confuming 
flame or by the freezing flood. The alarm-cry bursts from lip to lip 
of that startled throng, smiting awfidly and solemnly upon each 

-heart, like the tone of its own deep death-kncll. Imagination 
4* 
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cannot picture, or conceive, the ilreaJ reulily. In what variooa 
moods of thought, in whut iliffereat occupations, were they engaged ! 
They had left, but a little while ago, the thronged and busy city, 
through nhose streets, BUod with light and life, and presenting all 
the diversities of a luimio world, they had bo lately passed; a,nd 
f "Biey were now, calnjly as if under the roof of their own dwellings, 
' 'Twrnc on with all the speed of mighty engines towards other 
' thoroughfares of life and action and joy, where they might mingle 
among meu. Some had grasped warm hands and pressed warm 
heartB at parting, aod bidden a gay or sad, but, as they thought, a 
brief ferewell. Some had left the couch of the sick friend, hurried 
forth by the urgenay of business, with the promise and the thought 
speedily to return. Some had parted with the traveller's haate, 
who had already passed over a long and wearisome route, and were 
looking forward with eager espectation to the welcome of their near 
and wiuting homes. Some had come forth with the gladness and 
buoyancy of hope, with the strong purpose of gain, with the joyftJ 
anticipation of meeting dear and familiar faces. Hume had decided 
to come upoQ a halting resolution, — O ! why did they thus 
decide ? Soma wero fiir from their homes, and were numbering the 
days that should bear them back. Some — but we will not pause to 
enmnerate the various circumstances under which the members of 
that group had set out, and that preceded their solemn end. Suf- 
fice it to say, ttiat life and hope, and memories of loved ones, and 
innumerable thoughts and sympathies and feelings, were stirring 
in the hearts of the mass of beings that were so soon to go down, 
amid the chilliness of winter and the flaming shroud of the oonfla- 
gration, to the cold and unknown chambers of the deep ! 

"What a hurried rush ibr safety and for life was there ! What 
piercing shrieks, bursting from ashy and quivering lips, rose above 
the hoarse gurgling of the waters, the roar and crackling of the 
flames, and rent the flushed and heated brow of night! What 
F frantic cries of the husband for the wife, the wife for the husband, 
-the mother clutching wildly for her child, the child sobbing for 
ta mother ! What strivings of agony with the hot breath of the 
hme and the sufibcating smoke ; what moanings of the helpless. 
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the trampled, and tha crushed ! What invocations for aiJ, shrieked 
into the ears of mortals aa impotent ! What fervent prayers, ris- 
ing through tho tumult and storm of the elements to the eternal 
throne ! But still the fierce flame swept relentlessly on, and the 
waters chafed and shouted for their ptej ! 

The strong, brave man, perchance, viae there, who had toiled in 
Bun and storm, and &cod the billows and the wind, and travelled 
by land and by sea. And with a desperate struggle did he meet 

death, grappling and striving with the overwhelming and terrific 
iwers around him, as though they were living and conquerable 
'thingB. As he saw behind him, in the fiery jaws of one element, 
certain destruction, with giant energy did he put by the dense and 
muffling smoke, and plunged with nerved limbs nrid dauntleES 
heart into the cold arms of the other. And long did he battle 
with the waves, and shout and gurgle and shriek and madly tots 
the icy waters to and fro ; and then, benumbed and dead, he went 
down, down, and all was still, — save a hoarse moaning of the deep, 
above his burial-place ! 

Beauty, perhaps, was there, in the bloom of youth and health. 
Bat when tho alarm-cry came, white was that cheek with a pale- 
that was the seal of death, and horror glared wildly in thoee 
ling eyes, and around her frail and delicate form swept the 

it of the wreathing flame. That white hand was lifted for a 
moment above the ridgy billows, one stifled cry was heard — and 
she was gone ! And now the gentle sunlight lingers and the sor- 
rowful winds lament above her bed ; but no flowers shall bloom 
and no tear be shed upon that spot beneath which, with calm brow, 
^e aleefs, in some rocky and garnished chamber. 



f The esteemed and talented one was there. He who had studied, 
vith the love of the scholar, the sober reason of philosophy, and the 
-eaniest &i& of religion, — whose lips had poured fortli the words 
df inslmction and of genius, and whose voice had been heard in tJie 

■ Messed ministrations of the gospel, — was called upon thus 1« die, — 
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to die Buddonly and umid a scene of horror, — to die while on hia 
waj to fulfil a dutj of his aaored slation, — to die far away from 
the grarea of his fathers and from bia native land, aod eveo &om 
the tombs of tlioso dear to him in the home of bia adoption, — and, 
! to die away from the arms of that devoted wife, who sorrowed 
for hia ahseaoc, and wuted with yearning tbndoesa for his return. 
But he died leaving fresh, green mcmoriua in the hearts of those 
who knew him, and a good name in the world ; and, better than all, 
he died with hia armor on, as a, soldier of the cross. lie passed 
away amid the strife of the physical elements and the sufferings of 
keenest bodily anguish ; but we may believe that soul that had 
imbibed the principles of Jesus was calm and triumphant amid it 
all, and eupjwrtod and brightenod with the undying hope of ^e 
Christian. 

Maternal affection waa there, deep, firm and true, to the kst. 
Doubtless she struggled long for the boon of life; not only for her- 
self, — 0! not onlyfor herself! — but for that dear babo. But when 
death came to relieve the tittle suffering child, and she gazed upon 
its pale brow and saw that it was dead, — when she felt the coldness 
gathering closer about her own yearning heart, and her eyes grow- 
ing dim, ■ — still, atill was she trae to the nneon(|uerab]e impulse of 
a mother's love ; and she tore her veil from off her, and cast it 
about the face of that sleeping one, that the winds and the waves 
and the ice might not treat it roughly, and that, when they should 
find its little corse, it might be all as unniarrcd and natural as if it 
had been borne in its mother's arms, and laid in the calmness and 
beauty of its stony slumber at their feet ! And then life fluttered 
and went out in that true heart, and she sank to her unknown 

And BO, in various modes, and under circumstances marked by 
various degrees of horror, the young, the old, the rich, the poor, 
the talented, the weak, the strong, — tender woman and haughty 
manhood, the budding youth and the helpless child, — so they 
were swept away, upon that night, and devoured by the elements; 
with wild struggle and t«rrible agonies of death, with the flames 
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them and the waters yawning before, they passed 
B fearful mass of human life, 

" Unknollfid, uDOoffincd, and □akoowa''* 

! what, think you, were the tlioughts of that dark and terriflo 
death-hour ? The reflectiona and memories of a life breaking at 
once upon the throbbing brain, more painfiil, more torturing, than 
the fiame or flood that was deyouring their ahrioking bodies L The 
cold and freezing truth rushing over the heart, tliat they must die 
— and die thua ! The remembrance of loved ones, of eyes that 
would flow with weeping for them, of homes that would bo iesy- 
late, of those that would be left destitute, of forma and flices to be 
seen in this world no more! And then, the many and varied 
thoughts that surround the idea of death, — the things of religion, 
the concerns of the soul, — all these breaking in, in one flood, 
thrilling every artery of the body, and every faculty of the mind ! 
! who shall attempt to describe that crisis ? They were human. 
They felt as human beinga must ever feel, borne at one sweep from 
this mortal existeuee, hurried from the rehiliona of this life, sud- 
denly, violently, and forever ! 

! the homes aud the hearts that were left deso1at« that night ! 
O ! the peculiar nature of that grief, that flowed in upon the 
moamct'a spirit as eoldly aa the waters flowed over their lost, their 
ocean-buried dead ! 

■ There were children gathered arotmd their mother's knees in a 
distant home that night, and, perchance, they looked up into her 
gentle fiice, and caught from it the beaming smile of joy that 
aeoompanied the announcement that their father was on hia way 
to greet them ! Alaa ! the dark sea lay between him and them ; 
iffld little did they think, when they opened their eyes to hail with 
gladness another day, that, they thought, brought him nearer to 
them, — little did they think that the huaband, the f.ither, rested 
1 beneath that aea, and that the hours flew on to bring 
Q tlie tidings that he was lost ! 

Ijove lit ita watch-fire upon that sad night. It looked out, poer- 

K through the darkness, almost in sight of the burning wreck, flo' 
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the well-tnown form, so endeared to it by the Btrongcat of earthly 
bonds. But that form came not. It had passed anay from life 
forever. The bridal altar would nuver be lighted for him. The 
true glance of affcctiun ehould beam upon him no more. Hia voice 
of love would DCTer greet the ear, — it went out in a lone, wild 
shriek upon the night air 1 The heart that beat for him in anxiouB 
expectation would never press his heart ; — the dashing waves had 
gone over it, and it was cold and still ! 

A splendid mansion waited for its owner. Its hall, perchance, 
was lighted, and its doors left ajar ; and there were those who 
listened to catch the echoes of his well-koowu step. But that 
mansion received him, living, no more. That midnight lamp might 
bum on until the dawn, hut he would not return. Those dooia 
should open to his touch never again. Those anxious watchers 
listened in vain for his tread. ! sad, sad were the tidings that 
broke upon their ears, instead of the sound of that well-known 
step ! Dark, dark was that hearth, from which his familiar &ce 
was absent — absent to greet them there no more ! 



PORMATIOM OE CHARACTBE — W. Wtt. 

The man who is so conscious of the rectitude of big 
aa to be willing to open hia bosom lo the inspection of the world is 
in poastesion of one of the strongest pillars of a decided character. . 
The course of such a man will be firm and steady, because he has 
nothing to fear from the world, and is sure of the approbation and 
support of Heaven. While he who is conscious of secret and dark 
deragns, which, if known, would blast him, is perpetually shrinking 
and dodging from public observation, and is afraid of all around, 
sod much more of all above him. 

Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniquitous plans, steadily, — 
he may waste himself to a skeleton in tho guilty pursuit, — but it 
ie impossible that he can puraue them with the same health-inspir- 
ing confidence, and exulting alacrity, with him who feels, at every 
Btep, that he is in pursuit of honest ondji, by honest means. 
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The clear, unclouded brow, the open countenance, the brilliant 
eye, which can look an honest man steadfastly, yet courteously, in 
the face, the healthMly-beating heart, and the firm, elastic step, 
belong to him whose bosom is free from guile, and who knows that 
all his motives and purposes are pure and right. Why should 
such a man falter in his course ? He may be slandered ; he may 
be deserted by the world ; but he has that within which will keep 
him erect, and enable him to move onward in his course with his 
eyes fixed on Heaven, which he knows will not desert him. 

Let your first step, then, in that discipline which is to give you 
decision of character, be the heroic determination to be honest men, 
and to preserve this character through every vicissitude of fortune, 
and in every relation which connects you with society. I do not 
use this phrase, " honest men," in the narrow sense, merely, of 
meeting your pecuniary engagements, and paying your debts ; for 
this the common pride of gentlemen will constrain you to do. 

I use it in its larger sense of discharging all your duties, both 
public and private, both open and secret, ,with the most scrupulous, 
Heaven-attesting integrity; in that sense, further, which drives 
from the bosom all little, dark, crooked, sordid, debasing consider- 
ations of self, and substitutes in their place a bolder, loftier, and 
nobler spirit, — one that will dispose you to consider yourselves as 
born, not so much for yourselves as for your country and your fel- 
low-creatures, and which will lead you to act on every occasion 
sincerely, justly, generously, magnanimously. 

There is a morality on a larger scale, perfectly consistent with 
a just attention to your own affairs, which it would be the height 
of folly to neglect, — a generous expansion, a proud elevation and 
conscious greatness of character, which is the best preparation for 
a decided course, in every situation into which you can be thrown ; 
and it is to this high and noble tone of character that I would have 
you to aspire. 

I would not have you to resemble those weak and meagre stream- 
lets, which lose their direction at every petty impediment that 
presents itself, and stop, and turn back, and creep around, and 
search out every little channel through which they may wind their 
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feeble and sicklj course. Nor jet would I have you to resemble 
ike headlong torrent, that carries havoc in its mad career. But I 
would have you like the ocean, that noblest emblem of majestic 
decision, which, in the calmest hour, still heaves its resistless might 
of waters to the shore, filling the heavens, day and night, with the 
echoes of its sublime declaration of independence, and tossing and 
sporting on its bed, with an imperial consciousness of strength that 
laughs at opposition. It is this depth, and weight, and power, and 
purity of character, that I would have you to resemble ; and I 
would have you, like the waters of the ocean, to become the purer 
by your own action. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. — J. Q. Adams. 

The interest which, in that paper, has survived the occasion 
upon which it was issued, — the interest which is of every age and 
every clime, — th3 interest which quickens with the lapse of years, 
spreads as it grows old, and brightens as it recedes, — is in the 
principles which it proclaims. It was the first solemn declaration 
by a nation of the only legitimate foundation of civil government. 
It was the corner-stone of a new fabric, destined to cover the sur- 
fiice of the globe. It demolished, at a stroke, the lawfulness of pll 
governments founded upon conquest. It swept away all the rub- 
bish of accumulated centuries of servitude. It announced, in prac- 
tical form, to the world, the transcendent truth of the inalienable 
sovereignty of the people. It proved that the social compact 
was no figment of the imagination, but a real, solid and saored 
bond of the social union. From the day of this declaration, the 
people of North America were no longer the fragment of a distant 
empire, imploring justice and mercy from an inexorable master, in 
another hemisphere. They were no longer children, appealing in 
vain to the sympathies of a heartless mother ; no longer subjects, 
leaning upon the shattered columns of royal promises, and invoking 
the faith of parchment to secure their rights. They were a 
nation, asserting as of right, and maintaining by war, its own 
existence. A nation was bom in a day. 
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" How many ages henoe 
Shall this, their loftj scene, be acted o'er. 
In states unborn, and accents jet unknown 1 ** 

It will be acted o'er, fellow-citizens, but it can never be repeated. 
It stands, and must forever stand, alone ; a beacon on the summit 
of the mountain, to which all the inhabitants of the earth may turn 
their eyes, for a genial and saving light, till time shall be lost in 
eternity, and this globe itself dissolve, nor leave a wreck behind. 
It stands forever, a light of admonition to the rulers of men, a 
light of salvation and redemption to the oppressed. So long as 
this planet shall be inhabited by human beings, so long as man shall 
be of a social nature, so long as government shall be necessary to 
the great moral purposes of society, so long as it shall be abused to 
the purposes of oppression, — so long shall this declaration hold 
out, to the sovereign and to the subject, the extent and the bound- 
aries of their respective rights and duties, founded in the laws of 
nature and of nature's God. 



KOSSUTH'S WELCOME TO BUNKER HILL. - R. Frothingham, Jr. 

We stand on America's classic ground. The waters that flow 
beneath us, and every hill-top and valley that spread out in a 
beautiful amphitheatre around us, have their story of the men who 
perilled and suffered for the cause of freedom. Here was fought 
the first great battle of the war of the Revolution ; there, near the 
shades of our venerable Harvard, Washington stood when he first 
drew his sword in that great struggle ; on yonder summit, when 
oar old thirteen colonies had united to form our early country, the 
Union flag of the thirteen stripes was first unfurled to the battle 
and the breeze ; and it was over our proud metropolis that this 
flag, for the first time, waved in triumph behind a retreating foe. 

Welcome, great patriot, to these enkindling associations ! Your 
noble nature, your fidelity to principle, your labors, triumphs, 
perils and sufferings, in your country, and your continued and 
untiring devotion, in exile, to the cause of your father-land, pro- 
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claim you to be of kindred spirit with the iininorlal men whose 
heroism, in a. day of baptiam of fire and blood, hallowed IhiB soil 
forever to the loTera of liljerty ! WelcoTne, illustrious exile, to the 
BMred inspiration, to the awnWening power, of this consecrated 
■pot! 

And as, to bid you welcome, wo oome forth from our happy 
homes, from our schools of learning and our altars of religion, from 
the shops of a thriving industry and the marts of a. prMperous 
commerce, it is in the full enjoyment of the fruits of political free- 
dom, the quiolcening power of the principlo of liberty animating 
■11 into its varied life. Would it were thus with bniTQ and unfbi- 
tunntfi Hungary ! How can be expressed what here was felt at 
those oocnrrenocs that deprived your people of their rights, and 
made you an exile from home and country ! We know the atory 
of your eventful struggle. We sec exhibited in it the tr^la of 
loTO of freedom, of chivalrous heroism, of undying attachment to 
ancient rights and liberties, of noble self-sacrifice, that marked our 
own great contest. We saw you, animated by the glorious ante- 
cedent of a thousand years' enjoyment of municipal institutions, 
gallantly carve your way, with your own good aworda, to mitional 
independence, and thereby aofjuire the right of ordaining your own 
inatitutjoua. But then came the foreign interference with your 
internal affairs, when your territory waa invaded and your inde- 
pendonee was destroyed by the armies of the Ctar. An indignant 
American public opinion must over pronounce that interference to 
have been an enormous violation of national law; and also pro- 
nounce that each nation has a right to make or to unmake its 
government, free from interference by any foreign power. 

Honored sir, I feel how inadequate are my poor words to aerra 
Buch an occasion as te welcome the representative man of the canso 
of liberty in the Old World, on the soil where that cause in tho 
New World first met tho shook of regular conflict. Fortunately, 
the want is supplied. "The powerfij speaker slands motionless 
before us." This majestic column waa solemnly dedicated " to the 
spirit of national independence." Its speech to-day is of welcome 
and encouragement to the illtutrioaa exile whose lif& is devoted to 
this noble cause ! 
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Wb live in a most extraordinary age. Events so various and bo 
important that they might crowd and distinguiah oonturieg kre, in 
our times, compressed within the comjiass of a single life. When 
has it happened that history has had so much to record, in the 
same term of years, as since the 17th of June, 1775 ? Our own 
Revolution, whiah, under other cireumslaaees, might itself have 
been expected to occasion a war of half a century, has been achieved ; 
tweuty'four sovereign and independent states erected, and a gen- 
eral government estahUHhed over them, so safe, so wise, so free, 
so practical, that we might well tronder its establi^ment should 
have been accomplished so soon, were it not far the greater wonder 
that it should have been established at all. Two or three millions 
of people have been augmented to twelve ; and the great Ibreata of 
the west prostrated beneath the arm of auooeasfixl industry; and 
the dwellers on the banks of the Ohio and the Miaaissippi become 
the fcllow-eitizens and neighbors of those who cultivate the hills of 
New England. We have a commerce that leaves no sea unex- 
plored ; navies which take no law from superior force ; revennea 
adequate to aU the exigencies of the government, almost without 
taxation; and peace with all natiooB, founded on equal rights and 
mutual respect. 

Europe, within the same period, has been agitated by a mighty 
revolution, which, while it has been felt in the individual condition 
and happiness of almost every man, has shaken to the centre her 
political fabric, and dashed against one another thrones which had 
stood tranquil for ages. On thb, our continent, our own example 
has been followed ; and colonies have sprung np to be nations. 
Unaccustomed soonda of liberty and free government have reached 
US from beyond the track of the sun ; and at this moment the 
dominion of European power in this continent, Irom the place 
where we stand to the south pole, is annihilated forever. 

In the mean time, both in Europe and America, such haa been 
Ihe general progress of Icnowledge, such the inprovemente in lo^ 
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lation, in oommercc, in the arts, in letters, and, above all, in liberal 
ideas, and the general spirit of the age, that the whole world seems 
changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract of the 
things which have happened since the day of the battle of Banker 
Hill, we are but fifty years removed from it ; and we now stand 
here, to enjoy all the blessings of our own condition, and to look 
abroad on the brightened prospects of the world, while we hold 
still among us some of those whd were active agents in the scenes 
of 1775, and who are now here, from every quarter of New Eng- 
land, to visit once more, and under circumstances so affecting, I 
had almost said so overwhelming, this renowned theatre of thdr 
courage and patriotism. 

Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a former gen- 
eration. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, that 
you might behold this joyous day. You are now where you stood 
fifty years ago, this very hour, with your brothers and your neigh- 
bors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife of your country. Behold 
how altered ! The same heavens are indeed over your heads, the 
same ocean rolls at your feet, — but all else how changed ! You 
hear now no roar of hostile camion ; you see no mixed volum^ of 
smoke and flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground 
strewed with the dead and the dying, — the impetuous charge, — the 
steady and successful repulse, — the loud call to repeated assault, 
— the summoning of all that is manly to repeated resistance, — a 
thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to what^ 
ever of terror there may be in war and death ; — all these you 
have witnessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. 
The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs, which you 
then saw filled with wives and children and countrymen in distress 
and terror, and looking with unutterable emotions for the issue of 
the combat, have presented you to-day with the sight of its whole 
happy population come out to welcome and greet you with a uni- 
versal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appro- 
priately lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to cling 
around it, are not means of annoyance to .you, but your country's 



own means of distinction and dofenee. All m peace ; and Glod has 
granl«!d you tliia sight of jour country's happiness ere you slumber 
in the grave forever. He has allowed jou to behold and to partake 
the reward of your patriotic toils ; and he has allowed as, your bodb 
and conntrymon, to meet you here, and in the name of the present 
generation, in the name of your country, in the name of liberty, to 
thank you ! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the BWord haTe 
thinned your ranks 1 Prescott, Putnam, Stark, Brooka, Bead, 
Pomeroj, Bridge ! — our eyes seek for you in vain amidst this 
broken band ! You are gathered to your fathers, and live only 
to your country in her grateful remembrance, and your own bright 
csampto ! But let us not too much grieve that you have met the 
common fate of men. You lived, at least, long enough to know that 
your work had been nobly and successfully accomplished. You 
lived to see your country's independence established, and to sheatJie 
your Bworde from war. On the light of liberty you saw arise the 

i light of peace, like 
I "ftnotliarmoni 

■id the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloudless, 
[ But — ah I — him ! the first great martyr in this great csnse ! 
pirn ! the premature victim of his own eelf-devoting heart ! Him ! 
the head of" out civil councils, and the dratined leader of our mili- 
tary bands ; whom nothing brought hither, but the unquenchable 
fire of his own spirit ! Him ! cut off by Providence in the hour of 
overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom; falUng ere he saw the 
star of his country rise ; pouring out hia generous blood, like water, 
before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of freedom or of 
bondage ! — how shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle the 
utterance of thy name ! Our poor work may perish [ but liina 
shall endure ! This monument may moulder away, — the solid 
ground it reste upon may sink down to a level with the 
thy memory shall not f^ ! Wheresoever wnoog men alieart shall 
bo found that beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, itfl 
aspirations aball be to claim kindred with thy spirit ! 
5* 
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But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit as to con- 
fine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless spirits who 
hazarded or lost their lives on this consecrated spot. We have the 
happiness to rejoice here in the presence of a most worthy repre- 
sentation of the survivors of the whole Revolutionary army. 

Veterans ! you are the remnant of many a well-fought field. 
You bring wiUi you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth, 
from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, and Saratoga. Veterans 
of half a century ! when, in your youthful days, you put everything 
at hazard in your country's cause, good as that cause was, and san- 
guine as youth is, still your fondest hopes did not streteh onward 
to an hour like this ! At a period to which you could not reason- 
ably have expected to arrive, at a moment of national prosperity 
such as you could never have foreseen, you are now met here to 
enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings 
of a universal gratitude. 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving breasts inform 
me that even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive that a tumult 
of contending feelings rushes upon you. The images of the dead, 
as well as the persons of the living, throng to your embraces. The 
scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May the Father of all 
mercies smile upon your declining years, and bless them ! And, 
when you shall here have exchanged your embraces, — when you 
shall once more have pressed the hands which have been so often 
extended to give succor in adversity, or grasped in the exultation 
of victory, — then look abroad into this lovely land, which your 
young valor defended, and mark the happiness with which it is 
filled ; yea, look abroad into the whole earth, and see what a name 
you have contributed to give to your country, and what a praise 
you have added to freedom, and -then rejoice in the sympathy and 
gratitude which beam upon your last days from the improved con- 
diti(»i of mankind ! 

It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that while, in the fulness of 
our country's happiness, we rear this monument to her honor, we 
look for instruction, in our undertaking, to a country which is now 
in fearM contest, not for works of art or memorials of glory, but 
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fer her own existence. > Let her be assared that she is not forgotten 
in the world ; that her efforts are applauded, and that constant 
prayers ascend for her success. And let us cherish a confident 
hope for her final triumph. If the true spa1*k of religious and 
civil liberty be kindled, it will bum. Human agency cannot 
extinguish it. Like the earth's . central fire, it may be smoth- 
ered for a time, the ocean may overwhelm it, mountains may 
press it down, — but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at some time or another, in 
some place or another, the volcano will break out, and flame up to 
heaven ! 



THE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF WASHINGTON.— i?. T. Pome. 

To the pen of the historian must be resigned the more arduous 
and elaborate tribute of justice to those efforts of heroic and polit- 
ical virtue which conducted the American people to peace and 
liberty. The vanquished foe retired from our shores, and left to 
the controlling genius who repelled them the gratitude of his own 
country, and the admiration of the world. The time had now 
arrived which was to apply the touchstone to his integrity — which 
was to assay the affinity of his principles to the standard of immu- 
table right. On the one hand, a realm to which he was endeared 
by his services almost invited him to empire ; on the other, the 
liberty to whose protection his life had been devoted was the orna- 
ment and boon of human nature. Washington could not depart 
from his own great self. His country was free — he was no longer 
a general. ^Sublime spectacle! more elevating to the pride of 
virtue than the sovereignty of the globe united to the sceptre of 
ages ! Enthroned in the hearts of his countrymen, the gorgeous 
pageantry of prerogative was unworthy the majesty of his dominion. 
That effulgence of military character which in ancient states has 
blasted the rights of the people whose renown it had brightened, 
was not here permitted, by the hero from whom it emanated, 
to shine with so destructive a lustre. Its beams, though intensely 
resplendent, did not wither the young blossoms of our independence 
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and liberty, like the barning boah, flourished onoonsamed by the 
^ry which sorrooiided it. 

To the illustrioas founder of oar repablio was it reserved to 
exhibit the example of a magnanimity that commanded victory, 
oi a moderation that retired from triumph. Unlike the erratio 
mpteors of ambition, whose flaming path sheds a disastrous light on 
the pages of history, his bright oirb, eclipsing the luminaries among 
which it rolled, never portended " fearful change '' to religion, nor 
from its ** golden tresses " shook pestilence on empire. What to 
other heroes has been glory, would to him have been disgrace. To 
his intrepidity it would have added no honorary trophy, to have 
waded, like the conqueror of Peru, through the blood of credulous 
millions, to plant the standard of triumph at the burning mouth of 
a volcano. To his &me it would have erected no auxiliary monu- 
ment, to have invaded, like the ravager of Egypt, an innocent 
though barbarous nation, to inscribe his name on the pillar of 
Pompey. 



AMERICAN SCHOLARS NOT DEPENDENT UPON PRIVILBOBD 

ORDERS.— (?. C. Verplanck. 

In other lands, pecuniary dependence is too often connected with 
reverence for rank, so that they produce together the most com- 
plete vassalage. The market fi)r intellectual labor is overstocked. 
Nature's rich banquet is crowded with titled and hereditary guests; 
** the table is full." To emerge from the crowd of menials, and 
obtain some share of the feast, the unbidden scholar must attach 
himself to the train of a patron, and feed on the alms his nigj^arjl 
bounty may bestow. Such has been the degrading history of 
literary men, poets, authors, and, I blush to add, philosophen^ 
throughout the world, fl)r many centuries. Hie &cility with wUk^ 
a sure and comfortable subdstence maybe obtained in this oopnt^y 
and Ihe certainty with which educated talent, directed by ordmaiy 
disoretion and industry, may obtain to a decent c(^npet^oy, axe 
such as to exclude all temptation, much mofte aU necessity, to fi^ 
low; in this respect the humiliating example of Eoropeaa learning. 
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To such evils " the lack of means need never drive us." K daa- 
zled by the false glitter of office, if bribed by the doles of political 
patronage, or by such paltry boons as private interest can bestow, 
the American scholar is ever weak enough to sell his conscience, or 
bow down his independence before a master, he falls a voluntary 
victim. His sin is his own :' his own be the shame. Let him not 
seek to divide it with his country. Is it not, then, a glorious 
privilege, to be wholly free from the necessity of such dependence, 
— never to be forced by the tyrannous compulsion of need to man- 
worship, the meanest of all idolatries? Far nobler, far happier 
than kings can make him, is the lot of him who dedicates his life 
and his intellect to instruct and delight the people ; who looks to 
them, not for alms or bounty, but &r a just compensation in honor 
and in profit, for the pleasure or the instruction he affords them ; 
who seeks to serve them as a friend, not to fawn on them as a flat- 
terer, — to please them or to teach them, yet as having a higher 
mastp.r, and knowing the solemn responsibility of one who acta 
upon the happiness or the morals of many. Happy he who, in the 
discharge of such duties, leads none into dangerous error, lulls none 
into careless or contemptuous negligence of right, nor ever sullies 
the whiteness of an innocent mind. Happier, still happier, he who 
has scattered abroad into many hearts those moral seeds whence 
benevolent and heroic actions spring up, who has " given ardor to 
virtue and confidence to truth," or, in more sacred language, " has 
turned many unto righteousness." Such genius, fired from heaven's 
own light, will continue to the end of time to burn and spread, 
kindling congenial flames far and wide, until they lift up their 
broad, united blaze on high, enlightening, cheering and gladdening, 
l^e nations of the earth. 



THE SUSPENSION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 

— Jf. Cass, 

I DO not mistake the true position of my country, nor do I seek 
to exaggerate her importance. I am perfectly aware that, what- 
ever we may do or say, the immediate march of Austria will be 



onward in the course of despotism, with a at«p feebler or firmer 
as resiatancc may appear near or remote, till she ia slajed by one 
of thoBG upbcavingB of tbe people, which is as sure to come aa tbat 
man lon^ for freedom, and longs to strike tbe blow which shall 
make it hia. 

Pride is blind, and power tenacious; and Austrian pride and 
power, though they may qnail before the signs of the tiracs, before 
barricades and fraternization, by which streets are made fortressea 
and armies revolutionists, new and mighty engines iu popular war- 
&re, will hold out in their citadel till the hat extremity. Bat 
many old things are passing away ; and Aostrian despotism will 
pass away, in its turn. Its bulwarks will be shaken by the rushing 
of mighty winds, by the voice of the world, wherever its indignant 
expression ia not restrained by the kindred sympathies of arbitrary 
power. 

I desire, sir, not to be misunderstood. I do not mean that in all 
the revolutionary BtruggleH which political eontesta bring on it 
would be expedient for other governments to express their feeling 
of interest or sympathy. I think they should not ; for there are 
obvious considerations which forbid such action, and the value of 
this kind of moral interposition would be diminished by its too fre- 
quent recurrence. It should be reserved for great events, — events 
marked by great crimes and oppressions on the one side, and great 
exertions and misfortunes on the other, and under circumstances 
which carry with them the sympathies of tbe world, like the par- 
tition of Poland and tbe subjugation of Hungary, We can offer 
public congratulations, aa we have done, to people crowned by suc- 
cess in their struggle for freedom. We can offer our recognition 
of their independence to Others, as we have done, while yet the 
effort was pending. Ilave we sympathy only for the fortunate ! 
Or is a cause loss sacred or less dear becau^ it ia proatrated in 
the dust by the foot of power ? Let the noble sentiments of Wash- 
ington, in his apirit-atirring reply to the French minister, answer 
these qnealiona : " Born, sir, in a land of liberty, — having early 
learned to estimate its value, — having, in a word, devoted the beat 
years of my life to its maintenance, — I rejoice whensoever in any 
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e a, nation unfold the banner of freedom. To call 
your naUon brave, were but common praise. Wonderful people ! 
Ages to come will read witb ostonisbmcat the hUtory of your 

I freely confess tbat I shall hail the day with pleasure when 
thb governoient, reflecting the true Eentimenls of the people, shall 
espress its eympathy for struggling millions seeking, in circum- 
stances of peril and oppression, that liberty wiiic-k wtia ^ren to 
them by God, but has been wreatcd from them by man. I do not 
BGB any danger to the true independence of nations by such a 
oouTEe; and, indeed, I am by no means certain that the free inter- 
cbange of public views in this solemn manner would not go fiu* 
towards checking the progress of oppression, and the tendency 



FTHB UNION. — C S. Dickiaien. 
Bdt a few days since, I visited the hnll where the immorlal 
Washiugtoo, after carving out the liberty which wc, in common 
with twenty-five millions of our fellow-beings, this day enjoy, with 
a victorious yet unpaid army, who adored him, under his com- 
mand, surrendered his commiaaion and his smord voluntarily to the 
representatives of a. few exhausted colonies. That sublime occasion 
yet imparls its eacred influences to the place, and there is eloquence 
Id its silent walls. But whore, said I, are the brave and patriotic 
epirits who here fostered the germ of this mighty empire ? Alas ! 
they hove gone to their rewards, and the clods of the valley lie 
heavily on their hearts ; while we, their ungrateful children, with 
every clement of good before us, forgetting the mighty sacrifices 
they made for their descendants, trifle with the rich blesangs we 
inherited, and are ready, with sacrilegious hands, to despoil the 
temple of liberty which they reared by years of toil and trial, and 
cemented in blood and tears. O ! could we not have deferred 
this inhuman atruggle until the departure from amongst ns of the 
Bevolutdonary soldier, witb bis bowed and tottering frame, and his 
ODoe bright eye dimmed 1 Ask him the ooat of liberty, and he 
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will " shoulder hb orutoh, and tell how fields were won," and tell 
you of its priceless value. And yet we are shanielesaly struggling 
in bis sight, like mercenar; children, for the patrimony, around 
the death-bed of a common parent, by whose industry and excrtiou 
it was aecumulated, before the heart of him who gave them esist- 
CDoe had ceased to pulsate. Amid all these conflicts, it has been 
my policy to give peace and stability Sa the Union, to silence ab- 
lation, to restore fraternal relations to an estranged brotherhood, 
and to lend my feeble dd in enabling our common country to 
march onward to the glorious fruition which awaits her. I have 
opposed, and will hereafter oppose, the monster disunion, in any 
and every form, and howsoever disguised, or in whatsoever condi- 
tion, — whether in the germ, or the stately upas, with ila wide- 
spread branches ; whether it comos from the North or the South, 
or the East or the West ; and whether it consists in denying the 
South her just rights, or in her demanding that to which she is not 
entitled. The Union of these States, in the true spirit of the 
ooQstitution, b a sentiment of my life. It was the dream of my 
early years ; it has been the pride and joy of manhood ; and, if it 
shall please Heaven to spare me lo age, I pray that its abiding 
beauty may boguilo my vacant and solitary hours. I do not 
expect a eudden disruption of tho political bonds which unit« the 
states of this confederacy ; hut I greatly fcar a growing spirit 
of Jealouay and discontent and sectional hate, which must, if per- 
mitted to extend itself, finally destroy the beauty and harmony of 
tho fabric, if it docs not raze it to its foundation. It cannot be 
maintained by force, and majorities in a confederacy should be 
admonbhed to use theif power justly. Let no one suppose that 
those who have been joined together will ^main so, despite the 
commission of mutual wrongSj because they have once enjoyed 
each other's confidence and affection, and propriety requires them 
to remwn united, A chafed spirit, whether of a community or an 
individual, may be goaded beyond endurance ; and the history of 
the world has proved that the season of desperation which succeeds 
b awfully reckless of consequences. But woe be te him by whom 
&e ofience of disunion comes ! He will be held aocursed when tbe 
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bloody mandates of Herod and Nero shall be forgiven ; and be 
r^arded as a greater monster in this world than he who, to sig- 
nalize his brutal ferocity, reared a monnment of thousands of 
human skulls ; and, in the next, 

(< The common damned will shun his society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less fonl." 



THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. — /. A, Dix, 

The influence of Christianity upon the political condition of 
mankind, though silent and almost imperceptible, has doubtless 
been one of the most powerful instruments of its amelioration. 
The principles and the practical rules of conduct which it pre- 
scribes ; the doctrine of the natural equality of men, of a common 
origin, a common responsibility, and a common fate ; the lessons 
of humility, gentleness and forbearance, which it teaches, are as 
much at war with political as they are with all moral injustice, 
oppression, and wrong. During century after century, excepting 
for brief intervals, the world too often saw the beauty of the sys- 
tem marred by the fiercest intolerance and the grossest deprava- 
tion. It has been made the confederate of monarchs in carrying 
out schemes of oppression and fraud. Under its banner armed 
multitudes have been banded together, and led on by martial 
prelates to wars of desolation and revenge. Perpetrators of the 
blackest crimes have purchased from its chief ministers a merce- 
nary immunity from punishment. 

But nearly two thousand years have passed away, and no trace 
is left of the millions who, under the influence of bad passions, 
have dishonored its holy precepts ; or of the far smaller number 
who, in seasons of general depravation, have drunk its current of 
living water on the solitary mountain or in the hollow rock. Its 
simple maxims, outliving them all, are silently working out a greater 
revolution than any which the world has Seen ; and long as the 
period may seem since its doctrines were first announced, it is 
almost imperceptible when regarded as one of the divisions of that 

6 
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time which is of endless iluration. To use the lungoagc of an elo- 
quent and philosophical writer, " The nioTetwentfi of Providence 
are not restricted to narrow bounds ; it is not imsious lo deduce 
to<lBy the conaequenoea of the premises it liiid down yesterday. 
It may defer this for agea, till the fiilness of time shnll mme. Its 
logic will not be Icsa conclusive for reaeouing slowly. Providence 
moves through time as the gods of Homer through spaco ; it raakea 
n, stop, and years have rolled away. How long a time, how many 
ciroumstances, intervened before the regeneration of the moral 
powers of man by Christianity eiereised its great, its legitimate 
function upon his social oonditioa ! Yet who can doubt or mistake 
its power ? " 



THE EXAMPLE OP OUR FOEEFATHERS. — /. Spark,. 

The instructive lesson of history, teaching by example, oan 
nowhere be studied with more profit, or with a better promise, than 
in the Eflvolutionary period of America ; and especially by us, who 
^t under the free our fiithers have planted, enjoy its shade, and 
are nourished by its fruits. But little is our merit or gain, that 
we applaud their deeds, unless we emulate their virtues. Love of 
oountry was in them an absorbing principle, an undivided feeling; 
not of a fragment, a section, but of the whole country. Union 
was the arch on which they raised the strong tower of a natjon's 
independence. Let the arm be palsied that would loosen one stone 
in the ba--ia of this fair structure, or mar its beauty ; the tongue 
mule, that would dishonor their names, by calculating the value 
of that which they deemed without price ! 

They have left us an example already inscribed in the world's 
memory ; an example portentous to the aims of tyranny in every 
land; an example that will console in all ages the drooping aBpini- 
tions of oppressed humanity. They have left us a written charter 
as a legacy, and as a guide to our course, But every day convinces 
UB that a written charier may become powerless. Ignorance may 
misinterpret it; ambition may assail and faction destroy its vital 
porta ; and sspiiing knavery may at last sing its requiem oa the 
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tomb of departed liberty. It is the t^irit wMch livee : in this are 
oar safety and our hope, — the spirit of oar fathers ; and while this 
dwells deeply in oar remembrance, and its flame is cherished, ever 
homing, ever pare, on the altar of our hearts, — while it incites as 
to think as they have thoaght, and do as they have done, — the 
honor and the pnuse will be oars, to have preserved animpaired 
the rich inheritance which they so nobly achieved. 



PUBUO FAITH. — JP. Amea, 



To expatiate on the valae of public faith may pass with some 
men for declamation ; — to sach men I have nothing to say. To 
others I will urge, Can any circumstance mark apon a people 
more turpitude and debasement? Can anything tend more to 
make men think themselves mean, or degrade to a lower point 
their estimation of virtue, and their standard of action ? 

It would not merely demoralize mankind ; it tends to break aU 
the ligaments of society, to dissolve that mysterious charm which 
attracts individuals to the nation, and to inspire in its stead a 
repulsive sense of shame and disgust. « 

What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow affection for the spot where 
a man was bom ? Are the very clods where we tread entitled to 
this ardent preference because they are greener ? No, sir ; this is 
not the character of the virtue, and it soars higher for its object. 
It is an extended self-love, mingling with all the enjoyments of 
life, and twisting itself with the minutest filaments of the heart. 
It is thus we obey the laws of society, because they are the laws 
of virtue. In their authority we see, not the array of force and 
terror, but the venerable image of our country's honor. Every 
good citizen makes that honor his own, and cherishes it not only 
as precious, but as sacred. He is willing to risk his life in its 
defence, and is conscious that he gains protection while he gives it. 
For what rights of a citizen will be deemed inviolable when a state 
renounces the principles that constitute their security ? Or, if his 
life should not be invaded, what would its enjoyments be in a 
country odious in the eyes of strangers, and dishonored in his own ? 
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Could lio look with affectioa and veneration to such a country as 
hifi parent ? Tbe sense of having one would die within him ; he 
would blush for his pa,triotism, if he retained any; and justlj, for 
it would be a vice. IIo would be a banished man in bis native 

I sec no exception to the respect that is paid among nations to 
the law of good faith. If there arc cases in this enlightened period 
when it is violated, there are none when it is decried. It is the 
philoaophy of politics, the religion of goyernments. It is observed 
by barbarians, — a whiff of tobacco-amoke, or a string of beads, 
gives not merely binding force, but sanctity, to treaties. Even in 
Algiers, a truce may be bought for money, but, when ratified, even 
Algiers is too wise, or too just, to disown and annul its obligation. 
Thus, we see, neither the ignorance of savages, nor the principles 
of an association for piracy and rapine, permit a nation to despise 
its engagements. If, ar, there could be a resurrection from the 
foot of the gallows, — if the victims of justice could live agiun, 
collect together and form a society, — they would, however loath, 
soon find themselves obliged to make justice — that justice under 
which they fell — the fundamental lawof their state. Theywould 
perceive it was their interest to make others respect, and they 
would therefore soon pay some re^)ect themselves to the oblige 
tlona of good faith. 

It is painful, — I hope it is superfluous, — to make even the 
supposition that America should furnish the occasion of this 
opprobrium. No 1 let me not even imagine that a republican gov- 
ernment, sprung, as our own is, from a people enlightened and 
uncorrupted, — a government whose origiu is right, and whose 
daily discipline is duty, — can, upon solemn debate, make its 
option to bo faithless, can dare to act what despots dare not avow, 
what our own example evinces, the states of Barbary are unaos- 
pocted of. No 1 rather let me make the supposition that Great 
Britain refuses to execute the treaty after we have done every- 
thing to carry it into effect. la there any language of reproach 
pungent enough to express your commentary on the fact ! What 
would you say, or, rather, what would you not say ? Would you 
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not tell them, wherever an EnglialiDmQ might travel, Bhame would 
slick, to hiin — lie would disown his country? Ton would es- 
claira ; England ! proud of jour wealth, and urrognnt in the pos- 
sesaon of power, blush for these distinctiona, which become the 
vehicles of your dishonor ! Such a nation might truly say to cor- 
ruption, thou art my father, and to the worm, thou axt my mother 
and my sister. We should say of such a race of men, their name 
is a heavier burden than their debt. 



■ THE STABIUTr Or OUR OOVERNMENT. — C. Spragut. 

' If (here be on the earth one mttion more than another whose 
institutions mast draw their life-blood from the individual parity 
of its citizens, that nation is our own. Rulers by divine right, 
and nobles by heroditarj succession, may, perhaps, tolerate with 
impunity those depraving indulgences which keep the great mass 
abject. "Where the many enjoy little or no power, it were a trick 
of policy to wink at thosa enervating vices which would rob them 
of both tho ability and the inclination to enjoy it. But, in our 
country, where almost every man, however humble, bears to the 
omnipotent ballot-box his full portion of the aorereignty, — where, 
at regular periods, the ministera of authority, who went forth to 
rule, return to be ruled, and lay down their dignities at the feet 
of the monarch multitude, — where, in short, public sentiment is 
the absolute lever that moves the political world, the purity of the 
people ia the rock of political safety. 

We may boast, if we please, of our exalted privileges, and fondly 
imagine that they will be eternal ; but, whenever those vices shall 
iibound which undeniably tend to debasement, steeping the poor 
and ignorant still lower in poverty and ignorance, and thereby 
destroying that wholesome mental equality which can alone sustain 
a self-ruled people, it will be found, by woful experience, that our 
happy system of government, the best ever devised for the intelli- 
gent and good, is the very worst to bo intrusted to the degraded 
and vicious. The great mnjority will then truly become a many- 
headed monster, to be famed and led at will. The tremendoua 
6* 
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power of suffrage, like the strength of the eyeless Nazarite, so far 
from being their protection, will but serve to pull down upon their 
heads the temple their ancestors reared for them. Caballers and 
demagogues will find it an easy task to delude those who have 
deluded themselves ; and the freedom of the people will finally be 
buried in the grave of their virtues. National greatness may sur- 
vive ; splendid talents and brilliant victories may fling their delu- 
sive lustre abroad ; — these can illumine the darkness that hangs 
i-ound the throne of a despot, but their light will be like the bale- 
ful flame that hovers over decaying mortality, and tells of the 
corruption that festers beneath. The immortal spirit will have 
gone ; and along our shores, and among our hills, — those shores 
made sacred by the sepulchre of the pilgrim, those hills hallowed 
by the uncoffined bones of the patriot, — even there, in the ears of 
their degenerate descendants, shall ring the last knell of departed 
Liberty ! 



THE AMERICAN UNION. — i;. EveraL 

It would be an unprofitable consumption of time to attempt to 
point out the innumerable ways in which the Union has auspiciously 
influenced the destinies of the country. Could any doubt arise on 
this point, it ought to be removed by a glance at the disastrous 
effects of discord among the republics of ancient Greece ; among 
the Italian cities in the middle ages, or even at the present day, 
when we behold that lovely region, once the garden of Europe and 
the mistress of the world, by the sole want of a comprehensive 
nationality, lying at the mercy of foreign foes, and, what is worse, 
of foreign friends ; or at more than one of the groups of states 
which have been carved out of the colonial dominions of Spain, in 
the southern portions of this continent. These are all so many 
warning examples of the disastrous effects of a want of union 
among kindred states ; like discordant brothers, in danger of being 
led into fiercer warfare by those very circumstances of common 
language and origin, which, under a well-adjusted central power, 
would form the natural cement of the union. 
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It was the great happiness of the American people, that they 
followed the counsels of their patriotic and thoughtful leaders. In 
the midst of a wholesome jealousy in favor of local rights (which 
they carefully secured), and in opposition to some strong centrif- 
ugal tendencies, they had the discernment to perceive the advan- 
tages of a common bond, and followed with steadiness that line of 
policy which gave us our constitution. Nor have the conditions 
of our well-being, as it seems to me, been at all changed in the 
course of seventy-five years. What was matter of prospective 
prudence on the morning of the Revolution, is matter of expwi- 
enced wisdom now. The same patriotic instinct (if I may adhere 
to that language) which brought the men of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, of New Hampshire and Bhode Island, side by side, to 
the summit of Bunker Hill, and mingled their blood on that day, 
has, at every subsequent period of our national existence, cried out 
not less loudly for the preservation of the Union. 

There is one view of this subject of so much importance, that I 
cannot forbear to present it more particularly to your considera- 
tion. Among the great i^eas of the age, we are authorized in 
reckoning a growing sentiment in fiivor of peace. An impression 
is unquestionably gaining strength in the world, that public war is 
no less reproachful to our Christian civilization than the private 
wars of the feudal chiefs in the middle ages. The hope of adjust- 
ing national controversies by some system of friendly arbitration 
— a hope which philanthropic minds have distrustfully cherished 
in other periods — has of late been openly avowed by men of a 
more practical class, by men conversant with the policy of the 
world, and fresh from its struggles. The last year witnessed the 
assembling of a peace convention, of a very imposing character, at' 
Paris ; a similar one is about to be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Delegates from this country are on the way to join it. A congress 
of nations begins to be regarded as a practicable measure. States- 
men, and orators, and philanthropists, are flattering themselves 
that the countries of Europe, which have existed as independent 
sovereignties for a thousand years, and have never united in one 
movement since the crusades, may be brought into some commu- 
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nitj of action for this end. They are calling conventioDS and 
digesting projects, by which governments the most diverse, — 
empires, kingdoms, and republics, — inhabited by different races 
of men, — tribes of Sclavonian, Teutonic, Latin and mixed descent ; 
speaking different languages, believing different creeds, — Greeks, 
Catholics and Protestants, — men who are scarcely willing to live 
on the same earth with each other, or go to the same heaven, can 
yet be made to agree in some great plan of common umpirage. 
If, while these sanguine projects are pursued, — while we are 
thinking it worth while to compass sea and land in the expectation 
of bringing these jarring nationalities into some kind of union, in 
order to put a stop to war ; if, I say, at this juncture, the people 
of these thirty United States, most of which are of the average size 
of a European kingdom, — destined, if they remain a century 
longer at peace with each other, to equal in numbers the entire 
population of Europe, — states which, drawn together by a general 
identity of descent, language and ^th, have not so much formed 
as grown up into a national confederation, — possessing, in its 
central legislature, executive and judiciary, an efficient tribunal 
for the arbitration and decision of public controversies ; an actual 
peace congress, clothed with all the powers of a common constitu- 
tion and law, and with a jurisdiction extending to the individual . 
citizen (which this projected congress of nations does not even hope 
to exercise), — if, while they grasp at this shadow of a congress of 
nations, the people of these states let go of — nay, break up and 
scatter to the winds — this substantial Union, this real peace 
congress, which for sixty years has kept the country, with all its 
conflicting elements, in a state of prosperity never before equalled 
* in the world, — the admiration and the envy of mankind, — they 
will commit a folly for which the language we speak has no name;- 
against which, if we rational beings should fail to protest, the 
dumb stones of yonder monument would immediately cry out in 
condemnation ! 

Friends and fellow-citizens ! we live at an eventful period. 
Mighty changes in human affairs are of daily occurrence, at home 
and abroad. In Europe, the strongest governments are shaken ; 
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the pillars of tradition, rooted in the depths of antiquity, are heaved 
from their basis ; and that fearful war of opinion, so long foretold, 
is raging, with various fortune, from Lisbon to Archangel. Have 
you not noticed that in the midst of the perplexity and dismay, — 
of the visions and the hopes, — of the crisis, the thoughts of men 
have been turned more and more to what has passed and what is 
passing in America ? They are looking anxiously to us for lessons 
of practical freedom, — for the solution of that' great mystery of 
state, that the strongest government is that which, with the least 
array of force, is deepest seated in the welfare and affections of 
the people. The friends of republican government in France, 
taunted with the impossibility of making such a government effi- 
cient and respectable, point to our example as the sufficient answer. 
Austria, breaking down beneath the buMen of her warring races, 
offers them too late a federal constitution modelled on our own ; 
and even in England, from which the original elements of our free 
institutions were derived, scarce a debate arises in Parliament, on 
an important question, without reference to the experience of the 
United States. The constitutional worship of mankind is reversed ; 
they turn their faces to the west. Happy for them, happy for us, 
should they behold naught in this country to disappoint the hopes 
of progress, to discourage the friends of freedom, to strengthen the 
arm of the oppressor ; and may Gk)d grant that those who look to 
us for guidance and encouragement may be able to transplant the 
germs of constitutional liberty to the ancient gardens of the earth, 
that the clouds which now darken the horizon of Europe may clear 
away, and the long-deferred hopes of the friends of freedom be 
fulfilled ! 

But chiefly let us trust that the principles of our fathers may 
more and more prevail throughout our beloved country. We have 
erected a noble monument to their memory ; but we shall not have 
performed all our duty, unless we catch ourselves some portion of 
their spirit. ! that the contemplation of their bright example 
and pure fame might elevate our minds above the selfish passions, 
the fierce contentions, and the dark forebodings, of the day I We 
need the spirit of 75 to guide us safely amidst the dizzy activities 



of tlic times. Wbile our own numbers a 
ampled ratio, Europe is pouring in upon ua her hundreila of tlwu- 
BBuda annually, and new re^ona are added to our domain, which 
we are obliged to count by dogrecs of latitude and longitude. In 
tiie mean time, the most wonderful discorerice of art, and the moat 
mysterious powers of nature, oouibine to give an almost fearful 
increase to the Intensity of our existonce. Itlachines of unexam- 
pled complication and ingenuity have been applied to the whole 
range of human industiy. We rush acroas the !and and the sea 
by steam; we correspond by magnetism ; we paint by the Bolar 
ray; we count the beats of the electric clock at the distance of a 
thousand miles ; — we do all but annihilate time and distance ; — 
and, amidst all the new agencies of communication and action, 
the omnipotent press, the great engine of modem progress, not 
superseded ot impaired, but gathering new power from all the arts, 
is daily clothing itself with louder thunders. 

"Wbilo we contemplate with admiration, — ahuost with awe, — 
the mighty influences which surround ug, and which demand our 
cooperation and our guidance, let our bcarls ovei-flow with grati- 
tude to the patriots who have handed down to us this great inherit- 
iince. Let ua strive to furnish ourselves, from the storehouse of 
their example, with the principles aod virtues which wil! strengthen 
ne for the performance of an honored part on this illustrious stage. 
Let pure patriotism add its bond to the bars of iron which are 
binding the continent together; and, as intelligence shoots with 
the electric spark from ocean to ocean, let public spirit and love 
of country catch from heart to heart 1 



ATTENTION THE SOUL OF GBNICB, — O. DnKjr, 

The favorite idea of a genius among us is of one who never 
Btudies, or who studies nobody can tell when, — at midnight, or at 
odd times and intervals ; and now and then strikes out, " at a 
heat," as the phrase is, some wonderful production. ■ " The young 
man," it ia often smd, " has genius enough, if he would only study." 
Now, the truth is, that the genius- will study; it is tliat in the 
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mind which does study : that Ib the very nature of it I oare not 
to say tliat it will always use booka. All stud; ie not reading, 
any more tlian all reading is study. 

Attention is the very soal of genius; not the fiied eye, not 
the poring over a book, but the fixed thought. It is, in lact, 
an action of the mind which is steadily concentrated npon one 
idea, or one scries of ideas, which collects in one point the rays 
of the Boul, till they search, penetrate, and fire the whole train of 
its thoughts. And while the fire burea within, the oulside may 
be, indeed, cold, indifferent, negligent, absent in appearance ; he 
may be an idler, or a wanderer, apparently without aim or intent ; 
but Btill the fire bums within. And what though " it barstfi 
forth," at length, as has been said, " like volcanic fires, with spon- 
taneous, original, native force " 1 It only shows the intense action 
of the elements beneath. What though it breaks forth, like light- 
ning from the cloud? The electric fire had been collecting in the 
firmament through many a silent, clear, and calm day. What 
though the might of genius appears in one decisive blow, struck in 
some moment of high debate, or at the crisis of a nation's peril ! 
That mighty energy, though it may have heaved in the breast of 
Demosthenes, was once a feeble, infant thought. A mother's eye 
wat«hed over its dawnings. A father's care guarded its early 
youth. It soon trod, with youthful steps, the halts of learning, and 
found other lathers to wake and to watch for it, even as it finds 
them here. It went on ; but silence was upon its path, and the 
deep stragglings of the inward soul silently ministered to it. Tho 
elements around breathed upou it, and " touched it to finer issues." 
Tht golden ray of heaven fell upon it, and ripened its expanding 
feonlties. The slow revolutions of years slowly added to its col- 
lected energies and treasures, till, in its hour of glory, it stood 
Ibrth embodied in the form of living, commanding, irresistible clo- 
quenoe. The world wonders at the manifestation, and says, 
"Strange, strange that it should come thus unsought, unpremedi- 
tated, unprepared ! " But the truth is, there is no more a miracle 
in it than there is in the towering of tho preeminent forest-tree, 
or in the flowing of the mighty and irresistible river, or in tho 
ith and waving of tho boundless harvest. 
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SOUTH AND THE VmO}l. — A. P. BmUr. 

Tbrrx has been much said about thu fBeliDg of a portion of this 
UnioD, as being ready to dissolve it. I am not to be terrified or 
oontrolhid bj any imputations of that kind. This Union has its 
DBea, just according \a the nae that ia mode of it. It may be used 
as a great trust to effect the greatest ends that time ever committed 
to human inatitutions ; aud it is in the powor of patriot-; and states- 
men to make it suhserre these ends. But when it shall be made 
a mere instrument of partial legislation, and to pundcrto the views 
and ends of hypocritical demagogues, it will cease to be an object of 
veneration, unless its worshippers shall beJike those of Juggernaut, 
who regard it as a pious ^rriee to prostrate themselves and be 
crushed by the wheels of his car. I believe I am one, of ita real 
friends, and the charge of criminal design upon its duration comes 
with an ill grace from those who have adhered to selfish and unjust 
purposes. 

Those who have introduced hero the doctrines which we are 
called upon to question have no right to mensore the extent of my 
opposition. What that measure will be I do not know. I am 
willing to accede to any peaceftit constitutional measure which will 
tend to preserve the Union itself; these means may be too long 
disregarded; there is a limit. I am astonished wlien I hear the 
language sometimes used by the representatives from the " old 
thirteen," — from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, and New Jersey, — making war upon their brethren of the 
Bouthern sections of the Union, which seems to me but the policy 
that results in their own suicide. They give way to these wild, 
fanatical suggestions of policy, in disregard of those admonitions 
which should address themselves to them from their past history, 
as well as in view of their future destiny. They are waging a war 
against their interest, under the influence of feelings which wore 
inculcated by their ancestors, and sowing the seeds of disunion. 
■ I have said what I designed to say at this time ; but with it I 
would, if I dared, make a suggestion to the administration, wHoh 
has now, in a measure, the control of the destinies of this ooontry ; 
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and it would be that thej should not experiment upon the disaffec- 
tion which, exists in one portion of this Union. I know, sir, it is 
deeper, &r deeper, than has ever been exhibited on this floor. I 
fear it has been too much disguised. And it is not confined to 
South Carolina, as some seem to consider. Some would be glad to 
see her isolated from others, and thereby made an easier victim. 
The people of other Southern States are speaking out ; and, if 
events are not arrested, there will be but one voice, and that voice 
will come from the mass of the people. The press and politicians 
eannot much longer delude them. What state may be the first to 
be involved in measures of resistance, I know not. South Carolina 
has sometimes cried out as a sentinel. But there are others having 
greater interests at stake, and which will be put ultimately in great 
danger. They will look to their security and interests, and all 
will move as one man. It is for those who have the destinies of 
this nation in their hands to say how far they will respect the feel- 
ings of the South. 



IGNORANCE A CRIME IN A REPUBLIC. — IT. Mann, 

In all the dungeons of the Old World, where the strong cham- 
pions of freedom are now pining in captivity beneath the remorse- 
less power of the tyrant, the morning sun does not send a glimmer- 
ing ray into their cells, nor does night draw a thicker veil of 
darkness between them and the world, but the lone prisoner lifts 
his iron-laden arms to heaven in prayer, that we, the depositaries 
of freedom, and of human hopes, may be faithful to our sacred 
trust ; — while, on the other hand, the pensioned advocates of des- 
potism stand, with listening ear, to catoh the first sound of lawless 
violence that is wafted from our shores, to note the first breach of 
&ith or act of perfidy amongst us, and to convert them into argu- 
ments against liberty and the rights of man. 

The experience of the ages that are past, the hopes of the ages 
that are yet to come, unite their voices in an appeal to us ; — they 
imjdore us to think more of the character of our people than of its 
numbers ; to- look upon our vast natural resources, not as tempters 
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to ostentation and pride, but as a means to be converted, by the 
refining alchemy of education, into mental and spiritual treasures ; 
iliey supplicate us to seek for whatever complacency or self-satis- 
&ction we are disposed to indulge, not in the extent of our terri- 
tory, or in the products of our soil, but in the expansion and 
perpetuation of the means of human happiness ; they beseech us to 
exchange the luxuries of sense for the joys of charity, and thus 
give to the world the example of a nation whose wisdom increases 
with its prosperity, and whose virtues are equal to its power. For 
these ends they enjoin upon us a more earnest, a more universal, 
a more religious devotion to our exertions and resources, to tlie 
culture of the youthful mind and heart of the nation. Their 
gathered voices assert the eternal truth, that, in a republic, igno- 
rance is a crime ; and that private immorality is not less an oppro- 
brium to the state than it is guilt in the perpetrator. 



OBEDIENCE TO THE CONSTITUTION. — A\ A. Douglass. 

Our forefathers held that the people had an inherent right to 
establish such constitution and laws, for the gpvernment of them- 
selves and their posterity, as they should deem best calculated to 
insure the protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
and that the same might be altered and changed, as experience 
should satisfy them to be necessary and proper. Upon this prin- 
ciple the constitution of the United States was formed, and our 
glorious Union established. All acts of Congress passed in pursu- 
ance of the constitution are declared to be the supreme laws of the 
land, and the Supreme Court of the United States is charged with 
expounding the same. All officers and magistrates, under the 
federal and state governments, — executive, legislative, judicial, 
and ministerial, — are required to take an oath to support the con- 
stitution, before they can enter upon the performance of their 
respective duties. Every person born under the constitution owes 
allegiance to it ; and every naturalized citizen takes an oath to 
support it. Fidelity to the constitution is the only passport to the 
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enjoyment of rights under it. When a senator" elect presents his 
credentials, he is not allowed to take his seat until he places his 
hand upon the holy evangelist, and appeals to his God for the 
sincerity of his vow to support the constitution. He who does 
this with a mental reservatioD, or secret intention to disregard any 
provision of the constitution, commits a double crime — is morally 
guilty of perfidy to his God, and treason to his country ! 

If the constitution of the United States is to be repudiated upon 
the ground that it is repugnant to the divine law, where are the 
friends of freedom and Christianity to look for another and a bet- 
ter ? Who is to be the prophet to reveal the will of God, and 
establish a theocracy for us ? 

I will not venture to inquire what are to be the form and prin- 
ciples of the new government, or to whom is to be intrusted the 
execution of its sacred functions ; for, when we decide that the 
wisdom of .our Revolutionary fathers was foolishness, and their 
piety wickedness, and destroy the only system of self-government 
that has ever realized the hopes of the friends of fireedom and 
commanded the respect of mankind, it becomes us to wait patiently 
until the purposes of the Latter Day Saints shall be revealed 
unto us. 

For my part, I am prepared to maintain and preserve inviolate 
the constitution as it is, with all its compromises ; to stand or fell 
by the American Union, clinging with the tenacity of life to all its 
glorious memories of the past, and precious hopes of the future. 



THE HEROISM OF THE PILaRIMS. — R. Choate, 

If one were called on to select the most glittering of the instances 
of military heroism to which the admiration of the world has been 
most constantly attracted, he would make choice, I imagine, of the 
instance of that desperate valor, in which, in obedience to the laws, 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans cast themselves headlong, 
at the passes of Greece, on the myriads of their Persian invaders. 
From the simple page of Herodotus, longer than from the Am- 
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phjctioniu inonument, or tha games of the commemoration, tliat 
aat speaks still to tlie team and prmse of all the world. 

Judge if, that night, as they watched the dawn of the last morn- 
ing their eyea could ever see ; as they heard with every paaaing 
hour the etilly hum of the invading host, his dusky lines stretehed 
out without end, and now almost encircling them around ; as they 
mbered their unprofanod home, city of heroes and of the 
mother of heroes, — judge if, watching there, in the gateway of 
Greece, this sentiment did not grow to the nature of madness, if it 
did not run in torrents of literal fire to and from the laboring 
heart ; and when morning came and passed, and they had dressed 
their loDg locks for battle, and when, at a little .aH^r noon, the 
countless invading throng was seen at last to move, was it not with 
a rapture, as if all the joy, all the sensation of life, was in that one 
moment, that they cast themselves, with the fierce gladness of 
mountain torrents, headlong on that brief revelry of glory? 

I acknowledge the splendor of that transaction in all ita aspects. 
I admit its morality, too, and i(s useful influence on every Grecian 
heart, in that greatest crisis of Greece. 

And yet, do you not think that whoso could, by adecinate 
description, bring before you that winter of the Pilgrims, — ita 
brief sunshine ; the nights of storm, slow waning; the damp and 
icy breath, felt to the pillow of the dying ; its destitutions, its 
contrasts with all their former esperience in life, its utter insula- 
tion and loneliness, its death-beds and burials, its meraoriea, ita 
apprehensions, its hopes; the consultations of the prudent; tho 
prayers of the pious; the occasional cheerful hymn, in which tha 
strong heart threw off its burden, and, asserting its unvanquishcd 
nature, went up, like a bird of dawn, to the skies ; — do ye not 
think that whoso could describe them calmly waiting in that defile, 
lonelier and darker than ThermopjlBe, fer a morning that might 
never dawn, or might show them, when it did, a mightier arm than 
the Persian raised as in act to strike, would he not sketch a soenq 
of more difficult and rarer heroism ! A scene, as Wordsworth has 
said, " melancholy, yea, dismjil, yet consolatory and full of joy ; " 
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a scene even better fitted to succor, to exalt, to lead tlie forlorn 
hopes of all great causes, till time shall be no more ! 

I have said that I deemed it a great thing for a nation, in all 
the periods of its fortunes, to be able to look back to a race of 
founders, and a principle of institution, in which it might ration- 
allj admire the realized idea of true heroism. That felicity, that 
pride, that help, is ours. Our past, with its great eras, that of 
settlement, and that of independence, should announce, should 
compel, should spontaneously evolve as from a germ, a wise, moral, 
and glowing ftiture. Those heroic men and women should not 
look down on a dwindled posterity. That broad foundation, sunk 
below frost or earthquake, should bear up something more perma- 
nent than an encampment of tents, pitched at random, and struck 
when the trumpet of march sounds at next daybreak. It should 
bear up, aB by a natural growth, a structure in which generations 
may come, one after another, to th6 great gift of the social life. 



THE DEATH OF O'CONNELL. — W, H, Seward, 

TuERE is sad news from Genoa. An aged and weary pilgrim, 
who can travel no further, passes beneath the gate of one of her 
ancient palaces, saying, with pious resignation, as he enters its 
silent chambers, " Well, it is God's will that I shall never see 
Borne. I am disappointed. But I am ready to die. It is all 
right." The superb though fading queen of the Mediterranean 
holds anxious watch, through ten long days, over that majestic 
stranger's wasting frame. And now death is there — the Liberator 
of Ireland has sunk to rest in the cradle of Columbus. 

Coincidence beautiful and most sublime ! It was the very day 
set apart by the elder daughter of the Church for prayer and sac- 
rifice throughout the world, for the children of the sacred island, 
perishing by famine and pestilence in their homes and in their 
native fields, and on their crowded paths of exile, on the sea and 
in the havens, and on the lakes, and along the rivers of this far 
distant land. The chimes rung out by pity for his countrymen 
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ncre O'Connell's fittiag knell ; hb soul went ibrtli on clouds of 
iaconse that rose from altars of Christian chaiitj ; and the moum- 
fiil anthems which recited the fiiith, and the virtue, and the endur- 
ance of Ireland, were his becoming requiem. 

It is a holy Qght to see the obsequies of a soldier, not onlj of 
ciyil liberty, but of tha liberty of conscience ; of a Boldier, not 
only of freedom, but of the cross of Christ; of a benefoctor, Dot 
merely of a race of people, but of mankind. The vault lighted by 
suspended worlds ia the temple within which the great solemiuties 
are celebrated ; the nations of the earth are mourners ; and the 
apirila of the just made perfect, desocuding from their golden 
thrones on high, break forth into soogs. 

Sebold, now, a nation that needeth not to speak its melancholy 
precedence. The lament of Ireland comes forth from palaces 
deserted, and from shrines restored; from Boyno's dark water, 
witness of her desolation, and from Tara's lofty bill, ever echoing 
her renown. But louder and deeper yet that wailing comes from 
the lonely huts on mountain and on moor, where the people of the 
greenest island of all the seas are expiring in the midst of insuf- 
ficient though world-wide charities. Well, indeed, may tiey 
deplore O'ConneU; for they were hia children, and he bore ttem 



DGSTINY OF AMERICA. 



What is to be the destiny of this republic f In proposng 
i{ucstioii, I drop all thought of New England. She hae bound 
herself to the fete of the Union. May she be true to it, now and 
forever; true to it, because true to herself, true to her own prin- 
ciples, true to the catise of religion and liberty throughout the 
world. I speak, then, of our common country ; of that blessed 
mother that has nursed us in her lap, and led us up to manhood. 
"Wlat is her destiny ? Whither does the finger of fate point ? Is 
tho career on which we have entered to be bright with ages of 
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(Hiward and upward glory ? Or is our doom already recorded in 
the past history of the earth, in the post lessons of the decline and 
Ml of other republics ? 

I would not willingly cloud the pleasures of Buch a day, even 
with a transient shade. I would not that a single care should flit 
across ihe polished brow of Hope, if considerations of the highest 
moment did not demand our thoughts, and give us counsel of our 
duties. Who, indeed, can look around him upon the attractions 
of this scene, upon the &ces of the happy and the free, the smiles 
of youthful beauty, the graces of matron virtue, the strong intellect 
of manhood, and the dignity of age, and hail these as the accom- 
paniments of peace and independence ; — who can look around hhn 
and not at the same time feel that change is written on all the 
works of man, — that the breath of a tjrrant, or the fury of a cor- 
rupt populace, may destroy in one hour what centuries have slowly 
consolidated ? 

The Old World has already revealed to us, in its unsealed books, 
the beginning and end of aU its own marveUous struggles in the 
cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, " the land of scholars 
and the nurse of arms," where sister republics in fair possessions 
chanted the praises of liberty and the gods, — where, and what is 
she ? For two thousand years the oppressor has bound her to the 
earth. Her arts are no more. The last sad relics of her temples 
are but the barracks of a ruthless soldiery; the fragments of her 
columns and her palaces are in the dust, yet beautiM in ruin. 
She fell not when the mighty were upon her. Her sons were 
united at Thermopylae and Marathon, and the tide of her triumph 
rolled back upon the Hellespont. She was conquered by her own 
factions. She fell by the hands of her own people. The man of 
Macedonia did not the work of destruction. It was already done, 
by her own corruptions, banishments, and dissensions. Home, 
republican Home, whose eagles glanced in the rising and setting 
sun, — where and what is she? The eternal city yet remains, 
proud even in her desolation, noble in her decline, venerable in the 
majesty of religion, and calm as in the composure of death ! 

And where are the republics of modem times, which clustered 
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round immortal Italy ? Venice and Genoa exist but 
The Alps, indeed, look down upan the braTe and peaceful Si 
their native fastneaaaa ; bat the guarantee of their freedom is in 
their weakness, and not in their strength. The mountulns are not 
easily crossed, and the valleys are not easily retained, Whea the 
invader oomes, he moves like on avalanche, carrying deatmotion in 
his path. 

We stand the latest, and, if we fsal, probably the last osperi- 
ment of self-government by lie people.- We have begun it under 
circumstances of the most auspicious nature. We are in the vigor 
of youth. Our growth haa never bean checked by the oppressiona 
of tyranny. Our constitutions have never been enfeebled by the 
vices or lusuriea of the Old World. Such as we are, we have 
been ftora the beginning, — simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed 
to self-government and self-reapeot. The Atlantic rolls between 
US and any formidable foe. Within our own territory, stretching 
through many degrees of latitude and longitude, we have the choice 
of many products, and many means of independence. The gov- 
ernment is mild. The press is free. Koligion is free. Knowl- 
edge reaches, or may reach, every home. What fairer prospect 
of success could be presented 1 What moans more adequate to 
accomplish the sublime end ? What more is necessary than for 
the people to preserve what they themselves have created ? 

Already has the age oaught the spirit of our institutio&s. It 
haa already ascended the Andes, and snuffed the breezes of both 
oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of Europe, and 
warmed the sunny plains of France, and the low lands of Holland, 
It has touched the philoEOphy of Germany and the north ; and, 
moving onward to the south, haa opened to Greece the lessons of 
ber better days. 

Can it be that America, under such circumstances, can betray 
herself? That she is to be added to the catalogue of republics, 
the inscription upon whoso ruins is, " They were, but they are 
not " ? Forbid it, my countrymen ! forbid it, Heaven ! 

I call upon yoo, fathers, by the shades of your ancestors, by the 
dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by all you ai'o and 
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b31 you hope to be, — resist every object of disunion ; resist every 
encroacliment upon your liberties ; resist every attempt to fetter 
your consciences, or smother your public schools, or extinguish 
your system of public instruction. 

I call upon you, mothers, by that which never &ils in woman — 
the love of your oflfepring ; teach them, as they climb your knees, or 
lean on your bosoms, the blessings of liberty. Swear them at the 
altar, as with their baptismal vows, to be true to their country, 
and never to forget or forsake her. 

I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons you are — 
whose inheritance you possess. Life can never be too short, which 
brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. Death never comes 
too soon, if necessary in defence of the liberties of your country. 

I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your prayers, 
and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go down in 
sorrow to the grave with the recollection that you have lived in 
vain !' May not your last sun sink in the west upon a nation of 
slaves ! 

No! I read in the destiny of 'my country far better hopes, fkr 
brighter visions. We who are now assembled here must soon be 
gathered to the congregation of other days. The time of our 
departure is at hand, to make way for our children upon the 
theatre of life. May God speed them and theirs ! May he who, 
at the distance c^ another century, shall stand hero to celebrate 
this day, still look round upon a free, happy and virtuous people ! 
May he have reason to exult as we do ! May he, with all the 
enthusiasm of truth as well as of poetry, exclaim that here is still 
his country! 



DUnBS OF AMERICANS.— G'. S. HUlard. 

Wb may betray the trust reposed in us — we may most miser- 
ably defeat the fond hopes entertained of us. We may become 
the scorn of tyrants and the jest of slaves. From our fate, oppres- 
sion may assume a bolder front of insolence, and its victims sink 
into a darker despair. 
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In that event, how unspeakable will be our disgrace ! with what 
weight of mountaioB will the infamy lio upon our soula ! The 
gulf of our ruin will be aa deep, aa the elevation we might have 
attained is high. How wilt thou full from heaven, Lucifer, BOn 
of the morning ! Our beloved country with aahea for beauty ; the 
golden cord of oar union broken ; ita scattered fragments present- 
ing every form of misrule, from tho wildest anarchy to the most 
ruthleea despotism; our "soil drenched with fraternal blood;" 
the life of man stripped of ita grace and dignity ; the prizes of 
honor gono, and virtue divorced from half its enoouragements and 
supports ; — these are gloomy pictures, which I would not invite 
your imaginations (o dwell upon, but only to glance at, for the 
sake of the warning lessons we may draw from them. 

Remember that we can have none of those consolatioDS which 
Buatwn the patriot who mourns over the undeserved miafortunea of 
his country. Our Rome cannot fall, and wo bo innocent. No 
conqueror will chain us to the oar of his triumph ; no conntlesa 
swarm of Huns and Gotha will bury tho memorials and tropluas 
of civilized life beneath a living tide of barbarism. Our own sel- 
fishness, our own neglect, our own passions, and our own vices, 
wUl fiirnish the elements of our destruction. With our own hands 
we shall tear down tho stately edifice of our glory. We shall die 
by aelf-inflicled wounds. 

But we will not talk of themes like these. We will not think 
of failure, dishonor and despair. We will elevate our minds to 
the contemplation of our high duties, and the great trust commit- 
ted to us. We will resolve to lay the foundations of our prosperity 
on that rock of private virtue which cannot be shaken until the 
laws of tho moral world are reversed. From our own breasts shall 
flow the salient springs of national increase. Then our succeaa, 
our happiness, our glory, is inevitable. We may cdmly smile at 
all the croakings of all the ravens, whether of native or Ibrcign 

The whole will not grow weak by the increase of its parts. Our 
growth will be like that of the mountain oak, which atrikea its 
roots more deeply into the soil, and clinra to it with a closer grasp, 
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as its lofty head is exalted and its broad arms stretched out. The 
loud burst of joy and gratitude which this, the anniversary of our 
independence, is breaking from the full hearts of a mighty people, 
will never cease to be heard. No chasms of sullen silence will 
interrupt its course ; no discordant notes of sectional madness mar 
the general harmony. Year after year will increase it, by tributes 
fiom now unpeopled solitudes. The furthest West shall hear it 
aiid rejoice ; the Oregon shall swell it with the voice of its waters ; 
the Bocky Mountains shall fling back the glad sound from their 
snowy crests. 



OUR COUNTRY'S ORIGIN —D. Webster, 

Our fathers came hither to a land from which they were never 
to return. Hither they had brought, and here they were to fix, 
their hopes, their attachments, and their objects. Some natural 
tears they shed, as they left the pleasant abodes of their fathers ; 
and some emotions they suppressed, when the white clifife of their 
native country, now seen for the last time, grew dim to their sight. 

A new existence awaited them here ; and when they saw these 
shores, rpugh, cold, barbarous and barren, as then they were, they 
beheld their country. Before they reached the shore they had 
established the elements of a social system, and at a much earlier 
period had settled their forms of religious worship. At the 
moment of their landing, therefore, they possessed institutions 
of government and institutions of religion. The morning that 
beamed on the first night of their repose saw the Pilgrims already 
established in their country. There were political institutions, 
and civil liberty, and religious worship. Poetry has fancied noth- 
ing in the wanderings of heroes so distinct and characteristic. 
Here was man indeed unprotected, and unprovided for, on the 
shore of a rude and fearful wilderness ; but it was politic, intelli- 
gent and educated man. Everything was civilized but the physical 
world. Institutions containing in substance all that ages had done 
fi)r human government were established in a forest. Cultivated 
mind was to act on uncultivated nature ; and, more than all) a 



government and a country were to couimGnoe with the very first 
foundations laid under the divine liglit of the Christian rcli^on. 
Happy auspices of a happy fiijurity ! Who would wish that hia 
country's csistence had otherwise begun ? Who would desire the 
power of going back to the ages of fable ? Who would wish for 
nn origin obscured in the darkness of antiquity ? Who would 
wi^ for other emblkzoning of his country's heraldry, or other 
ornamentfl of her genealogy, than to be able to say that her first 
existence was with intelligence, her first breath the inspirations 
of liberty, her firet prinoiple the truth of divine religiou ? 



AQBICDLTDRE. — D. S. Dickin,. 
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Wb have the high authority of history, sacred and profane, for 
declaring that agriculture is a dignified and time'honorcd calling 
— ordained and fiivored of Heaven, and sanctioned by experience ; 
and we are invited (o its pursait by the rewards of the post and 
the present, and the rich promises of the future. While the fierce 
spirit of war, with ila embattled legions, has, in its proud trinmpha, 
" whelmed nations in blood and wrapped cities in fire," and filled 
the land with lamentation and mourning, it has not brought peace 
or happiness to a single hearth, dried the tears of the widows or 
hushed the cries of the orphans it has made, bound up or soothed 
one crushed or broken spirit, nor heightened the joys of domestic 
or social life in a single bosom. But how many dark recesses of 
the earth has agriculture illumined with its blessings ! How many 
firesides has it lighted up with radiant gladness ! How many 
hearts has it made buoyant with domestic hope 1 How often, like 
the good Samaritan, has it alleviated want and misery, while the 
priest and Levite of power have passed by on the other side ! 
How many fiunily altars, and gathering places of affection, has it 
How many desolate homes has it cheered by its consola- 
How have its peaceful and gentle infiuences filled tlie land 
with plenteousnesa and riches, and made it vocal with praise and 
thanksgiving '. 
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It has pleased the benevolent Author of our existence to set in 
boundless profusion before us the necessary elements for a high 
state of cultivation and enjoyment. Blessings cluster around us 
like fruits of the land of promise, and science unfolds her treasures 
and invites us to partake, literally without money and without 
price. The propensities of our nature, as well as- the philosophy 
of our being, serve to remind us that man was formed for care and 
labor, for the acquisition and enjoyment of property, for society 
and government, to wrestle with the elements around him ; and 
that, by an active exercise of his powers and faculties alone, can he 
answer the ends of his creation, or exhibit his exalted attributes. 
His daily wants, in all conditions of life, prompt him to exertion ; 
and the spirit of acquisition, so deeply implanted in the human 
breast, — that " ruling passion strong in death," so universally dif- 
fused through the whole family of man, — is the parent of that 
laudable enterprise which has caused the wilderness to bud and 
blossom like the rose, planted domestic enjoyments in the lair of 
the beast of prey, and transformed the earth from an uncultivated 
wild into one vast storehouse of subsistence and enjoyment. What 
can be more acceptable to the patriot or the philanthropist, than 
to behold the great mass of mankind raised above the degrading 
influences of tyranny and indolence, to the rational enjoyment of 
the bounties of their Creator ? To see, in the productions of man's 
magic powers, the cultivated country, the fragrant meadow, the 
waving harvest, the smiling garden, and the tasteful dwelling, and 
himself, chastened by the precepts of religion and elevated by the 
refinements of science, partaking of the fruits of his own industry, 
with the proud consciousness that he eats not the bread of idleness 
or fraud ; that his gains are not met with the tears of misfortune, 
nor wrung from his fellow by the devices of avarice or extortion ; 
his joys heightened, his sorrows alleviated, and his heart rectified, 
by the cheering voice and heaven-born influences of woman. Well 
may he sit down under his own vine and fig-tree without fear of 
molestation, and his nightly repose be more quiet than that of the 
stately monarch of the east upon his down of cygnets, or the volup- 
tuous Sybarite upon his bed of roses. 
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SECTIONAL SBRTICES IN THE LAST WAR. — C. Ctu'-itg. 

The goutleman from South Carolina tauiitB us with counting the 
cost of tliot war in whieh the liberties and honor of the country, 
and the interests of the North, aa he asserts, were forced to go elas- 
where for their dofenee. Will he sit down with me and count the 
cost now 1 Will he reckon up how much of treasure the State of 
South Carolina expended in that war, and how much the State of 
Massachusetts? — how much of the blood of either state was 
poured oat on sea or land ? I challenge the gentleman to the test 
of patriotism, which the army roll, the navy lists, and the treasury 
books, afibrd. Sir, they who revile us for our opposition to the last 
war have looked only to the surftce of thiii^. They little know 
the extremities of sufiering which the people of Massachusetts bore 
at that period, oat of attachment to the Union, — their tamilies 
beggared, their fathers and sons bleeding in eamps, or pining in 
foreign prisons. They forget that not a field was marshalled, on 
this ^de of (he mountains, in which the men of Massachusetts did 
not play their part as became their sires, and their " blood fetched 
from mettle of war proof." They battled and bled, wherever 
battle was fought or blood drawn. 

Nor only by land. I ask the gentleman, who fought your Daval 
battles in the last war ? Who led you on to victory after Tictory, 
on the ocean and the lakes? Whose was the triumphant prowess 
before which the red eross of England paled with unwonted 
shames ? Were they not men of New England ! Were these not 
foremost in those maritime encounters which humbled the pride 
and power of Great Britain ? I appeal to my colleague before me 
from our common county of brave old Essex, — I appeal to my 
respected colleagues from the shores of the Old Colony. Was 
there a village or a hamlet on Massachusetts Bay which did not 
gather its hardy seamen to man the gun-deeks of your ships of 
war? Did they not rally to the battle, as men flock to a feast! 

I beseech the House to pardon me, if I may have kindled, on 
this subject, into something of unseemly ardor. I cannot sit tamely 
by, in humble acquiescent eilonce, when refleotiona, which I know 
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1 OQ the fkilh and honor of Massachusetts. 
ETad I suffered them to pass without Bdmonition, I should hnye 
deemed that the diaembodied spirits of her departed children, from 
their aahes mingled with the dust of every atricken field of the 
Revolution, — From their bones mouldering to the conaeeraled 
earth of Bunker's Hill, of Saratoga, of Monmouth, — would start 
up in visible shape before me, to cry shame on me, their recreant 
countrjmuu ! Sir, I have roamed through the world, to find hearts 
nowhere warmer than hers, soldicrg nowhere braver, patriots 
nowhere purer, wives and mothers nowhere truer, maidens 
nowhere lovelier, green valleja and bright rivers nowhere greener 
or brighter; and I will not be silent, when I hear her patriotism 
or her truth questioned with so much as a whisper of detraction. 
Living, I will defend her ; djing, I would pause, in my last espir- 

I^l breath, to utter a prayer of fond remembrance for my native 
I DO not limit my appeal to Southern senators : T address myself 
eenatora &om whatever quarter of the Union ; I appeal to them 
American senators, and I adjure them, by their recollections of 
I past, by their hopes of the future, as they value the free insti- 
ions which the mercy of Providence permits ns to enjoy, — by 
ftll these considerations, I entreat them to unite with us in exclud- 
ing from the national councils this demon of discord. The acqui- 
sition of territory which it is proposed to accomplish by this bill 
must bring upon us, with accumulated foree, a question which even 
now menaces the permanence of our Union. I know the firmness 
of your determination to esert your constituUonal powers to pro- 
mt the extension of our domestic institutions. I know the 
IB con^derations which unite to constitute that detorminati 
I) give to it its unyielding, irrevocable character. I do 
) question with you, still less to speak in 
language of menace. That is alike forbidden by my respect foj 
myeelf, for you, and for the dignity and the interests of ray con- 
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stitucnta; but I eiitroat jou to listen to truth, dispas^ooatoly, 
calmly aonouucod to you. 

Your dGtertn'mittioD to deny this right to the South is not mora 
fixed and uawaTei'ing thaa tlieirs to assert it. You do not believe 
that Southern men will silently acfjuieace in, will tamely submit 
to, the deoial to them of that whioh in their deliberate judgment 
ia the common right of all the people of the United States. If we 
have B, right to acquire territory, — if that acquisitioD be made by 
the common effort of all the states, by the blood and treasure of 
aJl, — if all have a common right to ahare what all have united to 
acquire, then the exclusion of the South must result in one of two 
things. They must give an unexampled manifestation of their 
devotion to the bond of our Federal Union, by submittiog to this 
esclusion, or sadly though resolutely determine, at whatever haa- 
ard, and even against you their brothers in that sacred bond, to 
assert and maintain their rights. You know them well enough to 
know which of these alternatives they will adopt. I do most 
earnestly hope that we may never be bi-onght to so foarfiil a oriaa. 
The danger menaces us even now ; but the patriotism and intel- 
ligeocc of the American people will, I trust, avert it, — will teach 
us, and will teach you, that our safety, that your safety, that the 
common safety of all alike, forbid the acquisition of territory, if we 
would continue to enjoy the precious legacy which has been trans- 
mitted to us, ^ — a rich, almost boundless domain, capable of minis- 
tering to all our wants, of gratifying all our desires, and a glorious 
constitution, which a world in arms would vainly assail while we 
rally round it in our united strength. 



UNION LINKED WITH LIBERTY. — J. Jackrm. 

WiTuouT union, our independence and liberty would never 
have been achieved ; without union, they can never be maintained. 
Divided into twenty-four, or even a smaller number of separate 
communitiea, we shall see our internal trade hardened with num- 
berless restraints and exactions; oommunieatioii between distant 
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points and sections obstructed, or cut off; our sons made soldiers, 
to deluge with blood the fields thej now till in peace ; the mass of 
our people borne down and impoverished by taxes to support 
armies and navies ; and military leaders, at the head of their vic- 
torious legions, becoming our lawgivers and judges. The loss of 
liberty, of all good government, of peace, plenty and happiness, 
must inevitably follow a dissolution of the Union. In supporting 
it, therefore, we support all that is dear to the freeman and the 
philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is full of interest. The 
eyes of all nations are fixed on our republic. The event of the 
existing crisis will be decisive, in the opinion of mankind, of the 
practicability of our federal system of government. Great is the 
stake placed in our hands; great is the responsibUity which must 
rest upon the people of the United States. Let us realize the 
importance of the attitude in which we stand before the world. 
Let us exercise forbearance and firmness. Let us extricate our 
country from the dangers which surround it, and learn wisdom 
from the lessons they inculcate. Deeply impressed with the truth 
of these observations, and under the obligation of that solemn oath 
which I am about to take, I shall continue to exert all my facul- 
ties to maintain the just powers of the constitution, and to trans- 
mit unimpaired to posterity the blessings of our Federal Union. 

At the same time, it will be my aim to inculcate, by my official 
acts, the necessity of exercising, by the general government, those 
powers only that are clearly delegated ; to encourage simplicity 
and economy in the expenditures of the government ; to raise no 
more money from the people than may be requisite for these 
objects, and in a manner that will best promote the interests of all 
classes of the community, and of all portions of the Union. Con- 
stantly bearing in mind that, in entering into society, " individuals 
must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest," it will be my 
desire so to discharge my duties as to foster with our brethren, in 
all parts of the country, a spirit of liberal concession and compro- 
mise ; and, by reconciling our fellow-citizens to those partial sacri- 
fices which they must unavoidably make, for the preservation of a 
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greater good, to rDCommend our invuluuble governmont and Union 
to the oODfidence and auctions of the American people. Finally, 
it is my moat fervent prayer to that Almighty Being before whom 
I now Btand, and who hus kept ua in his hands from the inlajicy 
of our republic to the present day, that he will eo overrule all my 
intentions and actions, and inspire the hearts of my fellow-cilizens, 
that we may be preserved from dungera of all kind-i, and coutiuue 
forever a o.nited and iuppy people. 



aSCH OF JOUS ADAMS. — D. iVth^er. 

Sink or swim, live or die, sucvivo or perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this vote ! IL is true, indeed, that in the begin- 
ning we aimed not at independence. But there is a divinity which 
shapes our ends. The injustice of England has driven us to arms ; 
and, blinded to her owu interest for our good, she haa obstinately 
peraated, till independence is now within our grasp. We have 
bat to roach forth to it, aud it is ours. Why, then, should we 
defer the declaration 1 Is any man so weak as now to hope for a 
reeouoilialion with England, which shall leave either safety to the 
country and its liberties, or safety to his own life, and his own 
honor ? Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair, — is not he, our 
venerable colleague near you, — are not both already the proscribed 
and predestined objects of punishment and of vengeance 1 Cut off 
from all hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, 
while the power of England remiiins, but outlaws i 

If wo postpone independence, do we mean to curry on, or give 
up, the war? Do we mean to submit to the measures of Parlia- 
ment, Boston port-bill and all t Do we mean to submit, and 
consent that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and out 
conutry and its rights trodden down in the dust ? I know wa do 
not mean to submit. Wo never shall submit. Do we intend to 
violate that moat solemn obligation ever entered into by men, — 
th&i plighting, before God, of our sacred honor to Washington, 
when, putting him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well a& 
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the political hazards of the times, we promised to adhere to him, 
in every extremity, with our fortmies and our lives ? 

I know there is not a man here who would not rather see a 
general conflagration swoep over the land, or an earthquake sink it, 
than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith fall to the ground. 
For myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, moved you 
that George Washington be appointed commander of the forces 
raised, or to be raised, for defence of American liberty, may my 
right hand forget its cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the support I give him ! The 
war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 

And, if the war must go on, why put off longer the declaration 
of independence ? That measure will strengthen us. It will give 
us character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in 
arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England herself 
will sooner treat for peaee with us on the footing of independence, 
than consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her whole 
conduct towards us has, been a course' of injustice and oppression. 
Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to that course of 
things which now predestinates our independence, than by yielding 
the points in controversy to her rebellious subjects. The former 
she Would regard as the result of fortune ; the latter, she would 
feel as her own deep disgrace. Why, then, sir, do we not, as soon 
as possible, change this from a civil to a national war ? And, 
since we must fight it through, why not put ourselves in a state 
to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? If 
we &il, it can be no worse for us. But we shall not fail ! 

The cause will raise up armies ; — the cause will create navies. 
The people, — the people, — if we are true to them, will carry us, 
and will carry themselves, gloriously through this struggle. I 
care not how fickle other people have been found. I know the 
people of these colonies ; and I know that resistance to British 
aggression is deep and settled in their hearts, and cannot be eradi- 
cated. Every colony, indeed, has expressed its willingness to 
fellow, if we but take the lead. Sir, the declaration will inspire 




the people with increased courage. Instead of a long and bloody 
war for reBtoration of privilsges, for redress of grievanoea, for 
chartered immunities, held under a, British king, set before them 
tlte glorious object of entire independence, and it ndll breathe into 
them anew the breath of life. Read this declaration at the head 
of the army; — every sword will be drawn from ita scabbard, and 
the solemn vow uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on tho bed of 
honor. Publish it from the pulpit; — religion will approve it, 
and the love of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to 
stand with it, or fall with it. Send it tu the public halls ; pro- 
claim it there; let them hear it who heard the first roar of the 
enemy's cannon, — lot them see it who saw their brothers and 
their sons fall on the field of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of 
Lexington and Concord, — and tho very walls will cry out in ild 
support ! 

Sir, I know the uncertmnty of human affiiirs ; but I see clearly 
through this day's business. You and I, indeed, may rue it. Wo 
may not live to see the time when this declaration shall be made 
good. We may die, — die colonists ; die slaves ; die, it may be, 
ignominiously, and on the scaffold ! Be it so ! be it so I If it be 
the pleasure of Heaven that my country shuH require the poor 
offering of my life, tho victim shall be ready, at the appointed hour 
of sacrifice, come when that hour may. Butj while I do live, let 
me have a country, — or, at least, the hope ofa country, and that 
a free country. 

But, whatever may be our fate, be assured that this deolaration 
will stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost blood ; but it 
will stand, and it will richly compensate for botli. Through the 
thick gloom of the present, I see tho brightness of the future, us 
the Bun ,in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an immortal 
day. When we are in our graves, our children will honor it. 
They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, vrith festivity, with bon- 
fires, and illuminations. On ila annual return, they will shed 
tears, — copious, gushing tears, — not of subjection and slavery, 
not of agony and distress, — but of exultation, of gratitude, and of 
joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come ! My judgment 
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approves this measure, and my whole Jieart is in it. All that I 
have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, I am now 
ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave off as I began, that, live 
or die, survive or perish, I am for the declaration ! It is my living 
sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it shall be my dying senti- 
ment, — Independence wom?, and Independence forever ! 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR COUNTRY.— C. S. Henry. ^ 

It is but a few years since we entered upon the conquest of a 
country wilder than Germany in the days of Caesar, and ten times 
more extensive ; and yet in that short space we have reached a 
point of physical development whioh twenty centuries have not 
accomplished there. The forests have fallen down, the earth has 
been quarried, cities and towns have sprung up all over the im- 
mense extent of our land, thronged with life, and resounding with 
the multitudinous hum of traffic ; and from hundreds of ports the 
canvas of ten thousand sails whitens all the ocean and every sea, 
bearing the products of our soil and manufactures, and bringing 
back the wealth and luxuries of every quarter of the globe. Then, 
too, the tremendous agencies of nature — the awful forces evolved 
by chemical and dynamic science — have been subdued to man's 
dominion, and have become submissive ministers to his will, more 
prompt and more powerful than the old fabled genii of the Arabian 
tales. Little did our fathers, little did we ourselves, even the 
youngest of us, dream, in the days of our childhood, when we 
fed our wondering imaginations with the prodigies wrought by 
those elemental spirits evoked by the talismanic seal of Solomon, 
that these were but faint foreshadowings of what our eyes should 
see in the familiar goings on of the every-day life around us. Yet 
so it truly is. Ha! gentlemen, the steam-engine is your true 
elemental spirit,* it more than realizes the gorgeous ideas of 
the old oriental imagination. That had its different orders of 
elemental spirits, — genii of fire, of water, of earth, and of air, 
whose everlasting hostility could never be subdued to unity of pur- 
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pose : tills combines the powers of all in one, and a chitJ may 
control them ! Across the oeean, along our eoaat, Ihiou^ the 
length of a, hundred rivers, irith the speed of wind, wo plough our 
yiay against curreuts, wind and tide ; while, on iron roads, through 
the length and breadth of the liind, ionuioerablo trains, thronged 
with human life and freighted with the wealth of the nation, are 
urging their way in every direction, — flying through the valleys, 
thundering aoroBS tho rivers, panting up the sides or piercing 
through the Jiearts of tho mountains, with the resistless force of 
lightning, and scarcely leas swift ! 

All this is wonderful ! The old limitations to human endeavor 
seom to be broken through ; the everlasting conditions of time and 
spaoo seem to bo annulled ! Meanwhile the magnificent achieve- 
ments of to-day lead but' to grander projects for to-morrow. Suc- 
cess in the past serves but to enlarge the purposes of the future ; 
and the people arc rushing onward in a career of physical develop- 
ment to which no bounds can be assigned. 



THE soma. — Jt/. Davis. 

I CAN but consider it as a tribute of respect to the character for 
candor and sincerity which the South maintains, tliat every move- 
ment which occurs in the Southern States is closely scrutinized ; 
but what shall we think of the love for the Union of those in 
whom this brings no corresponding change of conduct, who con- 
tinue the wanton aggressions which have produced and justify the 
action they deprecate? Is it well, is it wise, is it safe, to disregard 
these manifestations of public displeasare, though it be the dis- 
pleasure of a minority? I3 it proper, or prudent, or respectful, 
when a representa,tive, in accordance with the known will of hia 
constituents, addresses you the language of solemn warning, in 
conformity to his duty to the constitution, the Union, and to hia 
own conscience, that his course should be arraigned as the declara- 
tion of ultra and dangerous opinions? If those warnings were 
noayed in tho spirit they are given, it would augur bettor for the 
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countrj. It would giye hopes which are denied us, if the press of 
the couDtry — that great lever of public opinion — would enforce 
these warnings, and bear them to every cottage, instead of heaping 
abuse upon those whose ease would prompt them to silence — 
whose speech, therefore, is evidence of sincerity. Lightly and 
loosely representatives of Southern people have been denounced as 
disunionists by that portion of the Northern press which- most dis- 
turbs the harmony and endangers the perpetuity of the Union. 
Such, even, has been my own case; though the man does not 
breathe at whose door the charge of disunion might not as well be 
laid as at mine. The son of a Kevolutionary soldier, attachment 
to this Union was among the first lessons of my childhood ; bred 
to the service of my country from boyhood, to mature age I wore 
its uniform. Through the brightest portion of my life I was 
accustomed to see our flag, hbtoric emblem of the Union, rise with 
the rising and fall with the setting sun. I look upon it now with 
the affection of early love, and seek to maintain it by a strict 
adherence to the constitution, from which it had its birth, and by 
the nurture of which its stars have come so much to outnumber its 
original stripes. Shall that flag, which has gathered fresh glory 
in every war, and become more radiant still by the conquest of 
peace, — shall that flag now be torn by domestic faction, and trod- 
den in the dust by petty sectional rivalry ? Shall we of the South, 
who have shared equally with you all your toils, all your dangers, 
all your adversities, and who equally rejoice in your prosperity 
and your fame, — shall we bo denied those benefits guaranteed by 
our compact, or gathered as the common fruits of a common coun- 
try ? If so, self-respect requires that we should assert them, and, 
as best we may, maintain that which we could not surrender with- 
out losing your respect, as well as our own. 

If, sir, this spirit of sectional aggrandizement shall cause the 
disunion of these states, the last chapter of our history will be a 
sad commentary upon the justice and the wisdom of our people. 
That this Union, replete with blessings to its own citizens, and 
diffiMve of hope to the rest of mankind, should fall a victim to a 
selfish aggrandizement and a pseudo philanthropy, prompting one 
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portion of Qie Union to war npon the domestic rigbts and peace of 
another, would be a deep reftection on the good eon^c and patri- 
otism of oar Aay and generation. 

Sir, I ask Northern senators to make the case their own : to 
carry to their own fireside the idea of aach iotrosion aod offenBive 
diBcrimination as ia oflfered to ua, — realize these irritations, so gall- 
ing to the humble, so intolerahle to the hnughty, and wake, before 
it is too late, from the dream that the South will tamely submit. 
Measure the consequences to us of your a.'iBumption, and ask your- 
selves whether, aa a free, honorable and bravo people, you would 
sahmit to it. 

It is essentially the characteristic of the ehivalrous that they 
never speculate upon the fears of any man; and I trust that no 
Huch speculations will he made upon either the eoudition or the 
supposed weakne^ of the South. They wiU bring sad disappoint- 
ments to those who indulge them. Rely upon her devotion to the 
Union ; rely upon the feeling of fraternity she inherited, and has 
never ftuled to manifest; rely upon the nationality and freedom 
from sedition which has in all ages characterized an agricultural 
people; give her justice, sheer justice, and the reliance will never 
fiul you! 



THE FEDERAL COMPACT. -G. JMbms. 

OcB situation is peculiar. At present, our national compact 
oan prevent astate from acting hostilely towards the general inter- 
est. But, let this compact be destroyed, and each stale becomes 
vested instantaneously with absolute sovereignty. Is there no 
instance of a similar situation to be found iu history ? Look at 
the states of Greece. By their divisions they became at first vic- 
tims of the ambition of Philip, and were at length swallowed up 
in the Homan empire. Are we to form an exception to the gen- 
eral principles of human natare, and to all the examples of history ? 
and are the maxims of esperionce to become false, when applied 
to our fat« 1 

Some, indeed, flatter themselves tbat our destiny will b& like that 
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of Borne. But we have not that strong, aristocratic arm, which 
can seize a wretched citizen, scourged almost to death by a 
remorseless creditor, turn him into the ranks, and bid him, as a 
soldier, bear our eagle in triumph round the globe. I hope to 
GodT we shall never have such an abominable institution. But 
what, I ask, will be the situation of these states, organized as they 
now are, if, by the dissolution of our national compact, they be left 
to themselves ? What is the probable result ? We shall either 
be victims of foreign intrigue, and, split into factions, fall under 
the domination of a foreign power, or else, after the misery and 
torment of civil war, become the subjects of a usurping military 
despot. What but this compact, — what but this specific part of 
it, — can save us from ruin ! The judicial power — that fortress 
of the constitution — is now to be overturned. Yes, with honest 
Ajax, I would not only throw a shield before it — I would build 
around it a wall of brass ! 



THE PATB OF THE INDIANS.—/. Stoiy, 

There is, indeed, in the &te of the unfortunate Indians, much 
to awaken our sympathy, and much to disturb the sobriety of 
our judgment ; much which may be urged to excuse their own 
atrocities; much in their characters which betrays us into an 
involuntary admiration. What can be more melancholy than their 
history ? By a law of their nature, they seem destined to a slow 
but sure extinction. Everywhere, at the approach of the white 
man, they fade away. We hear the rustling of their footsteps, 
like that of the withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone for- 
ever. They pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. 

Two centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the fires of 
their councils rose in every valley, from Hudson's Bay to the 
furthest Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi and the lakes. 
The shouts of victory and the war-dance rang through the moun- 
tains and the glades. The thick arrows and the deadly tomahawk 
whistled through the forests, and the hunter's trace and the dark 
encampment startled the wild beasts in their lairs, 
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But where are they ? Where are the villages, and warriors, 
and youth, the sachems and the tribes, the hunters and their fam- 
ilies ? They have perished. They are consumed. The wasting 
pestilence has not alone done the mighty work. No : nor famine, 
nor war. There has been a mightier power, a moral canker, which 
hath eaten into their heart-cores, — a plague, which the touch of 
the white man communicated, — a poison which betrayed them 
into a lingering ruin. The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single 
region which they may now call their own. Already the last 
feeble remnants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond 
the Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, the aged, 
the helpless, the women, and the warriors, " few and feint, yet 
fearless still." 

The ashes are cold on their native hearths. The smoke no 
longer curls round their lowly cabins. They move on with a slow^ 
unsteady step. The white man is upon their heels, for terror or 
despatch ; but they heed him not. They turn to take a last look 
of their deserted villages. They cast a last glance upon the graves 
of their fathers. They shed no tears ; thiey utter no cries ; they 
heave no groans. There is something in their hearts which passes 
speech. There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or sub- 
mission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both, which chokes all 
utterance, which has no aim or method. It is courage absorbed in 
despair. They linger but for a moment. Their look is onward. 
They have padSed the fatal stream. It shall never be repassed by 
them ; no, never ! Yet there lies not between us and them an 
impassable gulf. They know and feel that there is for them still 
one remove further, — not distant, nor unseen. It is lo the gen- 
eral burial-ground of the race ! 



THIS LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE. — D. Dr Barnard. 

We know the enemy we have to contend with — which is igno- 
rance ; and we know where to find him, though he hath his hab- 
itation in darkness. We are acquainted with his haunts sod ha 
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assodations ; and the weapon of his certain destmction is in oar 
liands. That weapon is light, — the light of genuine learning 
added to the light of a genuine faith, — a light which heretofore 
has not heen permitted to horn with brightness and purity, chiefly 
because it was not originally kindled at the right fountain ; a light 
which has often gone out in the keeping of unfidthful vestals ; 
which has often been hid, when it should have been made mani- 
fest ; which has always been, more or less, fed from sources which 
could not supply or support it ; which, at best, has been kept as a 
lamp to the feet of the few, when it should have been made to 
illumine the pathway of the many ; which, for the most part, 
having only glimmered &,intly from a few sequestered and solitary 
places, has served but to deepen the shadows of the general gloom 
around them. This is that light which is now beginning to be fed 
firom better and purer sources ; which has its fountain in nature ; 
which is to be supplied from her fulness, by the aid of , the edu- 
cated ; which ought to be made, and may be made, to increase, 
qffeading wide and mounting high, and passing rapidly from heart 
to heart, and from dwelling to dwelling, till all the valleys shall 
answer to all the mountain-tops in one universal and healthful, 
glow of brightness and illumination ! 



AN APPEAL TO SOUTH CAROLINA. — A. Jackson. 

FjfiLLOW-crnzENS of my native state ! Let me not only admon- 
ish you, as the first magistrate of our common country, not to incur 
the penalty of its laws, but to use the influence that a father would 
over his children whom he saw rushing to certain ruin. In that 
paternal language, with that paternal feeling, let me tell you, my 
countrymen, that you are deluded by men who are either deceived 
themselves, or wish to deceive you. Mark under what pretences 
you have been led on to the brink of insurrection and treason, on 
whidb you stand ! First, a diminution of the value of your staple 
oommodity, lowered by over production in other quarters, and the 
ooDseqaent diminution in the value of your lands, were the sole 
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effect of the tariff laws. The effects of those laws are confessedly 
injurious, but the evil was greatly exaggerated by the unfounded 
theory you were taught to believe, that its burthens were in pro- 
portion to your exports, not to your consumption of imported 
articles. Your pride was roused by the assertion that a submission 
to those laws was a state of vassalage, and that resistance to them 
was equal, in patriotic merit, to the opposition our Others offered 
to the oppressive laws of Great Britain. You were told that this 
opposition might be peaceably, might be constitutionally made, — 
that you might enjoy all the advantages of the Union, and bear 
none of its burthens. 

Eloquent appeals to your passions, to your state pride, to your 
native courage, to your sense of real injury, were used to prepare 
you for the period when the mask which concealed the hideous 
features of disunion should be taken off. It fell, and you were 
made to look with complacency on objects which, not long since, 
you would have regarded with horror. 

Contemplate the condition of that country of which you still 
form an important part. Consider its government, uniting in one 
. bond of common interest and general protection so many different 
states, giving to all their inhabitants the proud title of American 
CITIZENS, protecting their commerce, securing their literature and 
their arts, facilitating their intercommunication, defending their 
frontiers, and making their name respected in the remotest parls 
of the earth! Consider the extent of its territory, its increasing 
and happy population, its advance in arts which render life agree- 
able, and the sciences which elevate the mind ! See education 
spreading the lights of religion, humanity and general information, 
into every cottage in this wide extent of our territories and states ! 
Behold it as the asylum where the wretched and the oppressed find 
a refuge and support ! Look on this picture of happiness and 
honor, and say, We, too, are citizens op America ; Carolina is 
one of these proud states ; her arms have defended, her best blood 
has cemented, this happy Union ! And then add, if you can with- 
out horror and remorse, This happy Union we will dissolve; thin 
picture of peace and prosperity we will deface ; this free inter- 
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course we will interrupt ; thcso . fottile fiulda we will deluge with 
blood ; &e protection of that glociotiii Jlag we renounce ; the very 
names of Americans wo disoard. And-fcryhat, mistaken men, — 
for what do you throw away these inestiqiahle blessings, — for 
what would you exchange your share in theAdvijjltages and honor 
of the Union? For the dream of a separafi ■ftidependeoce, a 
dream interrupted by bloody conflicts with your nei|thbors^ iind a 
vile dependence on a foreign power. If your leaders uonCj'&uCce^ 
in eatabliflhing a separation, what would be your wtuation i .■ Are_ . 
you united at home, — are you free from the appreheuBion of crvii 
discord, with all ita fearful consof|ueBces ? Do our neighboring 
republics, every day suffering sorao new revolution, or contending 
with some new inBurrection, — do they excite your envy? But 
the dictates of a high duty oblige tnc eolemnly to announce that 
you cannot succeed. 

The laws of the United States must he executed. I have no 
discretionary power on the subject ; my duty is emphatically pro- 
nounced in the constitution. Those who told you that you might 
peaceably prevent their execution deceived you ; they could not 
have been deceived themselves. They know that a forcible oppo- 
eition could alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they 
know that such opposition must be repelled. Their object is dis- 
union; — but be not deceived bynames, — disunion by armed 
force is treason. Arc you really ready to incur its guilt ? If yott 
are, on the heads of the instigators of the act be the dreadful con- 
sequences ; on their heads be the dishonor, but on yours may fall 
the punishment; on your unhappy state will inevitably fall all the 
evils of the conflict you force upon the government of your country. 
It cannot accede to the mad project of disunion, of which yon would 
be the first victima ; its first magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid 
the pcrfornianeo of his duty; the eonsequeneea must be fearftil for 
yon, distressing to your fellow-citizens here, and to the friends of 
good government throughout the world. Its enemies have beheld 
our prosperity with a vesation they couM not conceal ; it was a 
standing rcftitation of their slavish doctrines, and they wilt point 
to our discord with the triumph of malignant joy. It is yet in 
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your power to disappoiut thent- ., There ia jet time to show that 
the descendants of the Puicioeya, the Sumptors, the RuUedgcs, 
and of the thousand othe* ■. rfiimos which adorn the pages of your 
BevolatioDary hi^tpfty, mil not abandon that Union, lo support 
which so mauy.nl'tbBn fought, and bled, and died. I adjure yon, 
aa you honor tkeir memory, as you love Ihc caa'ie of freedom to 
which ^cy dedicated their lives, as you prize the peace of yoor 
coiintrj, tJifi lives of ila best citiaena, and your own fair fiime, to 
re*^QS'your steps. Snatch from the archives of your state the 
. ifiaorganizing edict of ita convention; bid it-s members to reas- 
■, "semble and promulgate the decided espresaiona of your will to 
remain in the path which alone can conduct you to safety, pros- 
perity and honor ; — tell them that, compared to disunion, all other 
evils are light, because that brings witli it an accumulation of all ; 
— declare that you will never take the field unless the star-span- 
gled banner of your country hall fl t jou, — that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead d d h d and scorned while 
you live, as the authors of th fi t attaLk n the constitution of 
your country ! Its destroyers y t be You may disturb 
ita peace, you may interrupt th u se f t prosperity, you may 
cloud its reputatjon for stability, — hut its tranqnillity will be 
restored, its prosperity will return, and the stain upon its national 
oharaoler will be transferred, and remain an eternal blot on the 
memory of those who caused the disorder. 

Fellow-oitizens of the United Slates ! The threat of unhallowod 
disunion, — the names of those, once reapaeted, by whom it is 
uttered, — the array of military force to support it, — denote the 
approach of a ertsis in our afimrs on which the continuance of our 
nnesampled prosperity, our political existence, and, perhaps, that 
of aU free governments, may depend. The conjunction demanded 
a free, a full and explicit enunciation, not only of my intentions, 
but of my principles of acljon ; and as the claim was asserted of a 
right by a state to annul the laws of the Union, and even to secede 
from it at pleasure, a frank exposition of ray opinions in relation 
to the origin and form of our government, and the construction I 
^ve to &e instrument by which it waa created, seemed to be 
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proper. Having the fullest confidence in the justness of the legal 
and constitutional opinion of my duties which has been expressed, 
I rely with equal confidence on your undivided support in my 
determination to execute the laws, — to preserve the Union by all 
constitutional means, — to arrest, if possible, by moderate but firm 
measures, the necessity of a recourse to force ; and, if it be the 
will of Heaven that the recurrence of its primeval curse on man 
for the shedding of a brother's bloodx should fall upon our land, 
that it be not called down by any offensive act on the part of the 
United States. 

Fellow-citizens ! the momentous case is before you. On your 
undivided support of your government depends the decision of the 
great question it involves, whether your sacred Union will be pre- 
served, and the blessings it secures to us as one people shall be 
perpetuated. No one can doubt that the unanimity with which 
that decision will be expressed will be such as to inspire new con- 
fidence in republican institutions, and that the prudence, the wis- 
dom and the courage which it will bring to their defence, will 
transmit them unimpaired and invigorated to our children. 



SELF-SACRIFICING AMBITION.— HI Ortdey, 

We need a loftier ideal to nerve us for heroic lives. To know 
and feel our nothingness without regretting it, — to deem fame, 
riches, personal happiness, but shadows of which human good is 
the substance, — to welcome pain, privation, ignominy, so that the 
sphere of human knowledge, the empire of virtue, be therdby 
extended, — such is the soul's temper in which the heroes of the 
coming age shall be cast. When the stately monuments of might- 
iest conquerors shall have become shapeless and forgotten ruins, the 
humble graves of earth's Howards and Frys shall still be freshened 
by the tears of fondly admiring millions, and the proudest epitaph 
shall be the simple entreaty, 

" Write xne as one who loved his fellow-men.** 
Say not that I thus condemn and would annihilate ambition. 
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The love of approbation, of esteem, of troe glory, ia a noble incen- 
tive, and Bhould be cherished to the end. But the ambition which 
points the way to fame over torn limba and bleeding hearts, wbich 
joys in the Tartarean smoke of the battle-field and the desolating 
tramp of the war-horse, — that ambition ia worthy only of "arch- 
angel ruined." To make one oonquoror'a reputation, at least one 
hundred thousand bounding, joyous, sentient beings must be trans- 
formed into writhing and hideous fragments, must perish untimely 
by deaths of agony and horror, leaving half a million widows and 
orphans to bewail their loss in anguish and destitution. This is 
too mighty, too awful a price to be paid for the fame of any hero, 
from Nimrod to Wellington. True fame demands no such sacri- 
fices of others ; it requires ua to be reckless of the outward well- 
being of but one. It exacts no hecatomb of victims for each 
triumphal pile ; for the more who covet and seek it, the easier and 
more abundant is the success of each and all. With souls of the 
celestial temper, each human life might be a triumph, which 
angela would lean from the skiea dr-lighted to witness and admire. 



PARTY BPmrr —w. Gox™. 



Pahtibb and party men may deserve reprobation for their sel- 
fishness, their violence, their errors, or their wickedness. They 
may do our country much harm. They may retard ils growth, 
destroy its harmony, impair its character, render its iostitutaons 
unstable, pervert the public mind, and deprave the public morals. 
These arc, indeed, evils, and sore evils ; hut the principle of life 
remains, and wiil yet struggle, with assured success, over theae 
temporary maladies. 

Still wo are great, glorious, united, and free; still we have a 
name that is reverod abroad and loved at home, — a name wMoh 
ia a tower of strength to us against foreign wrong, and a bond of 
internal union and harmony, — a name which no enemy pro- 
nounces but with respect, and which no citizen hears bnt wilii a 
throb of esoltation. Still wo have tbat blessed conadtation, which, 
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with all its pretended defects, and all its alleged violations, has 
conferred more benefit on man than ever yet flowed from any other 
human institution, — which has established justice, insured domes- 
tic tranquillity, provided for the common defence, promoted the 
general welfare, and which, under God, if we be true to ourselves, 
will insure the blessings of liberty to us and our posterity. 

Surely, such a country, and such a constitution, have claims 
upon you, my friends^ which cannot be disregarded. I entreat 
and adjure you, then, by all that is near and dear to you on earth, 
by all the obligations of patriotism, by the memory of your fathers 
who fell in the great and glorious struggle, for the sake of your 
sons, whom you would not have to blush for your degeneracy, — 
by all your proud recollections of the past, and all the fond antici- 
pations of the ftiture renown of our nation, — preserve that coun- 
try, uphold that constitution ! Resolve that they shall not be lost 
while in your keeping; and may God Almighty strengthen you to 
perform that vow ! 



THE DEATH OF HAMILTON. — A. Nott. 

GuiLTT, absurd and rash as duelling is, it has its advocates. 
And had it not had its advocates, had not a strange preponderance 
of opinion been in favor of it, never, lamentable Hamilton ! 
hadst thou thus fallen, in the midst of thy days, and before thou 
hadst reached the zenith of thy glory ! 

that I possessed the talent of eulogy, and that I might be 
permitted to indulge the tenderness of friendship, in paying the 
last tribute to his memory ! that I were capable of placing this 
great man before you ! Could I do this, I should furnish you with 
an argument, the most practical, the most plain, the most convinc- 
ing, except that drawn from the mandate of God, that was ever 
furnished against duelling — that horrid practice, which has in an 
awful moment robbed the world of such exalted worth. But I 
cannot do this ; I can only hint at the variety and exuberance of 
hb excellence : — 

The Man, on whom nature seems originally to have impressed 
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the stamp of greatness, whose geaiua bpameJ from the retirement 
of collegiate life with a radiance which dazzled and a loveliness 
which (iharmed the oje of sageg. 

The Hero, ciUled from hia sequestered retreat, whose first appear- 
ance in the field, though a stripling, conciliated the esteem of Wash- 
ington, our good old lather. Moving by whose side, during all 
the perils of the Revolution, our young chieftain was a contributor 
to the veteran's glory, the guardian of his person, and the copart- 
ner of his toils. 

ITio Conqueror, who, sparing of human blood, when viotory 
ikvored, stayed the uplifted arm, and nobly said to the vanquished 
enemy, " Live ! " 

The Statesman, the correctness of whoso principles, and the 
strength of whose mind, are inacribod on the records of Congress, 
and on the annals of the council chamber ; whose genius impressed 
iiaelf upon the constitution of his country, and whose memory the 
government, — illnatrious tabrie, resting on this haais — will per- 
petuate while it lasts ; and, shaken by the violence of party, should 
it fall, which may Heaven avert, his prophetic declarations will 
be found inscribed on its ruins. 

The Counsellor, who was at once the pride of the bar and the 
admiration of the court ; whose apprehensions were quick as light- 
ning, and whose development of truth was luminous as its path; 
whose argument no change of circumstances could embarrass; 
whose knowledge appeared intuitive ; and who by a sbgle glance, 
aud with as muoh facility as the eye of the eagle passes over the 
landscape, surveyed the whole field of controversy, saw in what 
way truth might bo most suocossfully defended, and how error 
must be approached ; and who, without ever stopping, ever hesitat- 
ing, by a rapid and manly march led the listening judge and the 
fcscinated juror, step by step, through a delightsome region, bright- 
ening OB he advanced, till his argument rose to demonstration, and 
eloquence was rendered useless by conviction ; whose talents were 
employed on the side of righteousness; whose voice, whether in 
the council chamber or at the bar of justice, was virtue's eonsola- 
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tion ; at whose approach oppressed humanity felt a -secret raptore, 
and the heart of injured innocence leaped for joy. 

Where Hamilton was, in whatever sphere he moved, the friend- 
less had a friend, the fktherless a father, and the poor man, though 
unable to reward his kindness, found an advocate. It was when 
the rich oppressed the poor, when the powerful menaoed the 
defenceless, when truth was disregarded, or the eternal principles 
of justice violated, — it was on these occasions that he exerted all 
his strength, — it was on these occasions that he sometimes soared 
so high and shone with a radiance so transcendent, I had almost 
said, so " heavenly, as filled those around him with awe, and gave 
to him the force and authority of a prophet." 

The Patriot, whose integrity baffled the scrutiny of inquisition; 
whose manly virtue never shaped itself to circumstances; who, 
^ways great, always himself, stood amidst the varying tides of 
party, firm like the rock which, far from land, lifts its majestic top 
above the waves, and remains unshaken by the storms which 
agitate the ocean. 

The Friend who knew no guile, whose bosom was transparent and 
deep ; in the bottom of whose heart was rooted every tender and 
sympathetic virtue ; whose various worth opposing parties acknowl- 
edged while alive, and on whose tomb they unite, with equal sym- 
pathy and grief, to heap their honors. 

I know he had his failings. I sfte, on the picture of his life, •— 
a picture rendered awful by greatness, and luminous by virtue, — 
some dark shades. On these let the tear that pities human weak- 
ness fell ; on these let the veil which covers human frailty rest. 
As a hero, as a statesman, as a patriot, he lived nobly ; — and 
would i» God I could add, he nobly fell. Unwilling to admit his 
error in this respect, I go back to the period of discussion. I see 
him resisting the threatened interview. I imagine myself present 
in his chamber. Various reasons, for a time, seem 'to hold hid 
determination in arrest. Various and moving objects pass bdere 
him, and speak a dissuasive language. His country, which may 
need his counsels to guide, and his arm to defend, utters her veto. 
The partner of his youth, already covered with weeds, and whose 




tears flow down into ber bosom, intercedes I Hia babca, streteluDg 
out their little hands and ])ointing to a weeping mother, with liap- 
3, l)ut eloquence which reaches a parent's heart, my 
', stay, dear papa, ani live for lis ! " In ihe mean time, 
the spectre of a fallen son, pale and ghastly, approaches, opens hia 
bleeding bosom, and, as the harbinger of death, points to the yawn- 
ing tomh, and warns a hesitating father of the issue ! Ho pauses, 
reviews these sad uhjects,and reasonson the subject. I admire hia 
nuiguaniniity, I approve his reasoning, and I wait to hear him 
reject, with indignation, the morderous proposition, and to see him 
Hpuru from his presence the presumptuous bearer of it. . But I 
wait in vain. It was a moment in which his great wisdom forsook 
him; a moment in which Hamilton was not himself. He yielded 
to the force of an imperious custom ; and, yielding, he sacrificed a 
life in which all had an interest, and he is lost, — lost lo his coun- 
try, lost to his family, lost to us I 

Would to God I might be permitted to approach for once the 
kte scene of death ! Would to God I could there assemble, on 
the one side, the disconsolate mother, with her seven fatherless 
children, and on the other those who administer the justice of my 
oountry. Could I do this, I would point them to these sad objects. 
I woold entreat them, by the agonies of bereaved fondness, to listen 
lo the widow's heartfelt groans, to mark the orphan's sighs and 
(ears. And, having done this, I would uncover the breathless 
corpse of Hamilton, — I would lift from his gaping wound his 
bloody mantle, — I would hold it up fo heaven before them, and I 
would ask, in the name of God I would ask, whether, at the sight 
of it, they felt no compunction ! 

Ah ! ye tragic shores of Hoboken, crimsoned with the richest 
blood, I tremble at the crimes ye record against us — the annual 
register of murders which you keep and send up to God ! Place 
of inhuman cruelty '. beyond the limits of reason, of duty and of 
religion, whore man assumes a more barbarous nature, and ceaseB 
to be man. What poignant, lingering sorrows do thy lawlfsa 
combats occasion to surviving relatives ! Ye who have hearts of 
l«ty, — ye who have oxperienecd the anguish of dissolving ftlond- 
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I tihip> — who huve wept, and still weep, over Uie mouldering ruios 
E-iVf departed kindred, ye can enter into this refleotioii. 

thou disconsolate widow! robbed, bo croelly robbed, and in 
o short a time, Iwtli of a hoBband and a son, what must be the 

I iJenitode of thy sufierings ! Could we approach thee, gladly 

f would we drop tjio tear of sympathy, and pour into thy bleeding 

1 the balm of consolation. But how can we comfort her 

\ vhom God hath not comforted ? To Ilia throne let us lift up oar 

1 weep ! 

K. short time Binee, and he who is the occasion of our sorrows 

s the ornament of his country. He stood on an eminence, and 

y covered him. From that eminence ho has fallen, — aud- 

ly, forever fallen. His intercourse with tbe living world has 

IT ended; and those who would hereaf1;er find him must seek 

the grave. There, cold and lifeless, is the heart which just 

IS the seat of friendship. There, dim and aightlosa, 'm the 

e whose radiant and enlivening orb beamed willi intelligence ; 

1 there, closed forever, are those lips, on whose persuasive 
'e have so often and so lately hung with transport ! 
) darkness which rests upon his tomb there proceeds, 

a light in which it is clearly seen that those gaudy 
s which men pursue are only phantoms. In this hght how 
nly shines the splendor of victory, — how humble appears the 
n&jesty of grandeur ! The bubble, which seemed to have so much 
aridity, bos burst, and we again see that all below the sun is 
vanity! 

True, the funeral eulogy has been pronounced, — the sad and 
Bolemn procession has moved, — the badge of mourning has already 
been decreed, and presently the sculptured marble will liA up its 
&oat, proud to perpetuate the uame of Hamilton, and rehearse t« 
the passing traveller his virtues. Just tributes of respect ! And 
to the living useful. But to bim, mouldering in his narrow 
and humble batutation, what are they ? How vain ! — how una- 
^^ railing: 

^^Bb Approach, and behold, while I lift from his scpulohre its cover- 
^^^Mg ! Te admirers of his greatness, ye emulous of his talents and 



hia fame, approaoh, and behold him now. How pale ! how silent 
No martial bands admire the adroitness of his moTcmetits ; no fua- 
uioated throng weep, and melt, and tremble, at his eloquence! 
Amazing uhango ! A shroud 1 a coffin ! a narrow, subterraneous 
oabin ! Thie is all tiiat now remains of Hamilton I 



raiELLiaBNCE A NATIONAL BAFBGUARD. — X. Wandbwy. 

O™ hbtory coustaiitly points her finger to a most ef&oiont 
resource, and indeed to the onl j elixir to secure a long life to any ■ 
popular government, in increased attention to useful education and 
aoond morals, with the wise description of equal measures and 
just practices they inculcate on every Jeaf of recorded time. 
Before iJieii alliance, the spirit of misrule will always, in time, 
Bta,nd rebuked, and those who worship at the shrine of unhallowed 
ambition must quail. 

Storms in the political atmosplierc may occasionally happen by 
the encroachments of usurpers, the corruption or intrigues of dem- 
agogues, or in the expiring ogonica of faction, or by the sudden 
fiiry of popular phrensy ; but, with the restraints and aalutai^ 
influenees of the allies before described, these storms will purify as 
healthfully as they often do in the physical world, and cause the 
tree of liberty, instead of falling, to strike its roots deeper. 

In this struggle, the enlightened and moral possess also a power, 
auxiliary and strong, in tho spirit of the age, which is not only 
with them, but onward, in everything to ameliorate or improve. 

When the struggle assumes the form of a oontost with power, in 
all its subtlety, or with undermining and corrupting wealth, as it 
sometimes may, rather than with turbulence, sedition, or open 
aggressioQ hy tbe needy and desperate, it will be indispensable to 
employ still greater diligence ; to cherish camestneSB of purpose, 
reaoluteness in conduct ; to apply hard and constant blows to real 
abuses, and encourage not only bold, free and original thinkjug, 
bat determined action. 

4U Buuh a cauM, our fathers were men whose hearts were BOt 
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[ to Ml them, through fear, howoFer formidable the 

e not, it is troHted, each degenerate dosKcnclanta 

B to prove recreant, and fail to defend with gallantry and Grra- 

s unflinching all which we hate either derived from them 

« added to the rich inheritanee. 

, therefore, and in auch a eauae, yielding to 

JiBMthor consternation nor despair, may we not all profit by the 

shement exliortationg of Cicero to Attictia : " If yon are asleep, 

3; if you arc standing, move; if you are moving, run; if 

re ruaoing, fly ! " 

I these conaiderationa warn uh, — the gravestones of almost 
' etery former republic warn us, — (hat a high standard of moral 
rectitude, as well aa of intelligence, is quite as indispensable to com- 
munitjeig, in their public doings, aa to individuals, if they would 
escape from either degeneracy 01 



PEACE AND RATIONAL HONOR. — G, Mirrii, 

I Hr object is peace, I will not pretend, like my honorable col- 

!, to describe to you the waste, the ravages, and the horrors 

I have not the same harmonious periods, nor the same 

tones; neither shall I boast of Christian charity, nor 

Itempt to display that ingenuous glow of benevolence so decorous 

IB the cheek of youth, which gave a vivid tint to every sentence he ■ 

erod, and was, if posablc, as impressive even as hia eloquence. 

hit though we possess not the same pomp of words, our hearts are 

t insensible to the woes of humanity. We can feel for the 

Bery of plundered towns, the conflagration of defenceless villages, 

1 the devastation of cultnred fields. Turning from these tea- 

3 of general distress, we can enter tho abodes of private afflic- 

tioa, and behold the widow weeping as she traces, in the pledges 

of connubial afiection, the resemblance of him whom she has lost 

^^^ fiawver. We see the aged matron bending over the ashes of her 

^^^faon. He was her darling, for ho was generous and bravo, and, 

^^H|herefote, his spirit led him to the field in defence of his country. 



Hard, hard indeed must be that heart which can be ina^iBible to 
saenea like these, and bold the man who dares preaent to the 
Almigfa-ty Father a, conscience crimsoiied witb die blood of hia 
childreo. 

Yes, sir, we nieb for peace ; but bow is that blessing to be pre- 
served? In my opinion, there is nothing worth fighting for but 
national honor ; for in the national honor is involved the national 
independence. I know that prudence may force a wise government 
toconccal the sense of indignity ; but the insult should be engraven 
on tiibleta of brass with a pencil of steel. And when that lime 
and change, which happen to all, shall bring forward the favorable 
moment, then let the avenging arm strike home. It is by avow- 
ing and maintaining this stern principle of honor that peace can be 
preserved. 



THE TBUE KBPORMEBa — H Gredty. 

To the rightly conatitutcd mind, to the truly developed man, 
there always is, there always must be, opportunity — opportunity 
Xa be and to learn, nobly to do and tn endure ; and what matter 
whether with pomp and eclat, with sound of trumpets and shout 
of applauding thousands, or in silence and seclusion, beneath the 
calm, discerning gaze of Heaven? No station can be humble on 
which that gaze is approvingly bent ; no work can be ignoble 
which is performed uprightly, and not impelled by sordid and self- 

Not from among the children of monarchs, ushered into being 
with boom of canuoii and shouts of revelling millions, but from 
amid the sons of obscurity and l«il, cradled in peril and ignominy, 
from the bulrushes and the manger, come forth the bene&clora and 
saviors of mankind. 9o when all the babble and glare of our ago 
shall have passed into a fitting oblivion, wbon those who have 
enjoyed rare opportunities and swayed vast empires, and been borne 
through life on the shoulders of shouting multitudes, shall hare 
been laid at last to rest in golden coffins, to moulder forgotten, tha 
stately marble their only monuments, it will be found that some 
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homble youth, who neither iuherited nor found, but hewed out his 
<^pDrtunilies, hna ottered the tbought which shall render the age 
memorable, by extending the means of enlightenment and bleeaiog 
to our race. The great struggle for humnn progress and elevation 
proceeds noiselessly, — often unnoted, often checked and apparently 
baffled, amid the clamorous and debasing: strifes impelled by greedy 
seiSsbncss and low ambition. In that struggle, maintained by the 
wise and good of all parties, all eroods, all climes, bear ye the part 
of men. Heed the lofty summons, and, with souls serene and con- 
etant, prepare to tread boldly in the path of highest duly. So 
shall life be to you truly exalted and heroic ; bo shall death be a 
transition neither sought nor dreaded; so shall your memory, 
though cherished at first but by a few humble, loving hearts, linger 
long and gratefully in human remembrance, a watchword to the 
truthful and an incitement to generous endeavor, freshened by the 
proud tears of admiring affection, and frjgrant with the odors of 
heaven! 



K e:T THB DEATH OF HON, WTT.r.T^ M PDJCKNET. — J. Spuria. 

^^ No o^eat is so infflgnificant', no event so trivial, as not to carry 
with it a moral and religious influence. The trece that spring out 
of the earth are moRilists. They are emblems of the life of man. 
They grow up ; they put on the garments of freshnofia and beauty. 
Yet these continue but for a time ; decay seizes upon the root and 
the trunk, and they gradually go back to their original elements. 
The blossoms that open to the riang sun, but are closed at night, 
never to open again, are moralists. The seasons are moralists, 
teaching the lessons of wisdom, manifesting the wonders of the 
Orealor, and calling on man to reflect on his condition and destiny. 
History is a perpetual moralist, disclosing the annals of past ages, 
showing the impotcncy of pride and greatness, the weakness of 
human power, the felly of human wisdom. The daily occurrences 
in aoeiety are moralists. The suceess or feilure of enterprise the 
ospority of the bad, the adversity of the good, the disappointed 
ts of the sanguine and active, the Bufferings of the virtuous, 
lO- 
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the ct^riMS of fortuna in everj condition of life, — all these are 
fraught with moral instructiotis, and, if properly opplied, will fis 
the power of religion in the heart. 

But there is a. greater moiuliet still, and that is Death. Here 
is a teaeher who speaks in a voice which none can mistake ; who 
comes with a power which none can reaiBt. Since we last assem- 
bled in this place as the humble and united worshippers of God, 
ttuH Btem messenger, thb mjaterious agent of Omnipotence, has 
come among our numbers, and laid bis withering hand on one 
whom we have been taught to. honor and respect, whose ferae was 
a nation's boast, whoso genius was a brilliant spark from the ethe- 
real fire, whose Bttainraents were equalled only by the grasp of his 
intellect, the profonndness of his judgment, the exuberance of his 
lancy, the magic of his eloquence. 

It is not my present purpose to ask your attention to any pic- 
ture drawa in the studied phrase of eulogy, I aim not to describe 
the commanding powers and the eminent qualities which conducted 
the deceased to the superiority he held, and which were at onee 
the admiration and the pride of his conntrymen, I shall not 
attempt to analyze his capacious mind, nor to set forth the rich- 
ness and variety of its treasures. The trophies of his geains are a 
sufficient testimony of these, and constitute a monument to his 
memory, which will stand firm and conspicuoaa amidst the faded 
recollections of future ages. The present is not the time to recount 
the sources or the memorials of his greatness. He is gone. The 
noblest of Ileaven's gif^s could not shield even him from the arrows 
of the destroyer. And this behest of the Most High is a warning 
summons \»> us all. When death, comes into our doors, we ought 
to feel that he is near. When his iiTevorsible sentence falls on 
the great and the renowned, when he severs the strongest bonds 
which can bind mortals to earth, we ought to feel that oar hold on 
life is slight, that the thread of existence is slender, that we walk 
amidst perils, where the next wave of the agitated sea of life may 

ffle all our struggles, and carry us back into the dark bosom of 

When wo look at the monuments of human greatncaa, and the 
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■ jOwers of bamaa intellect, all that genius has invent^, or skill 

■ Bficuted, or wisdom matured, or industry aobieved, or labor aceom- 
pliahed, — when we trace these through lie successive gradations 
of human adTancemeut, what are they ? On these aro founded 
the pride, glory, dignity of man. And what are tbej ? Com- 
pared with the most insignificant work of God, thoy are nothing, 
less tlian nothing. The mightiest works of man are daily and 
hourly becoming estinct. The boasted theories of religion, morals, 
govonimont, which took the wisdom, the ingenuity of ages, to 
invent, have been proved U> be shadowy theories only. Geniiia 
has wasted itself in vain ; the vialona it has raised have vanished 
ftt the touch of truth. Nothing is left but the melancholy cer- 

(nty that all things human are imperfect, and must fail and 
3ay. And man himself, whose works are so fragile, where is he? 
e history of his works is the history of himself. Ho ejdstcd ; 
he is gone ! 
The nature of human lifii cannot be more forcibly described than 
the beautiful language of eastern poetry, which immediately 
precedes the test : " Man, that is bom of woman, is of few days, 
and full of trouble. He coracth forth like a Sower, and is cut 
down ; he fleeth as a shadow, and continueth not. There is hope 
of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the 
tender branch thereof will not cease. Though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; 
yet, through the scent of waffir, it will bud and bring forth boughs 
like a plant. But man wastetii away ; yea, man gireth up the 
ghost, and where is he?" Such are the striking emblems of 
a the end of all that is mortal in man. And 
bat a question is licre for us to reflect upon ! " Man ^veth ap 
e ghost, and where is he ? " 
p^ Yes, when we see the fiower of life lade on its stalk, aud all its 
oomeliness depart, and all its freshness wither ; when we see the 
bright eye grow dim, and the rose on the cheek lose its hue ; when 
we hear the voice faltering its last accents, and see the energies of 

E paralyzed ; when we perceive the beams of intelligence grow 
and fainter on the countenance, and the last gleam of life 
. i 
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/e deposit all that is mortal of a fellow-being 
the dark, eold chamber of the grave, and drop a, pitying tear at 
a spectacle so homiliating, so moumtiil, — - then let us put the sol- 
emn question to our soula, Where is he ? His body is concealed 
in the earth ; but where is the spirit ? ^Tiere is the intellect that 
could look through the works of God, and catch inspiration irom 
the divinity which animalea and pervades the whole ? Where are 
the powers that could cotntnand, the attractiong that could oharm ? 
where the boast of humanity, wisdom, learning, wit, eloquence, the 
pride of skill, the mystery of art, the creations of fancy, the bril- 
liancy of thought 1 where the virtues that could win, and the geo- 
tJeneas that could soothe? where the mildness of temper, the 
generous affections, the benevolent feelings, all that ia great and 
good, all that is noble, and lovely, and pure, in the human charac- 
ter, — where ai-e they ? They are gone. We can see nothing j 
the eje of faith only can dimly penetrate the region to which they 
have fled. Lift the eye of faith ; follow the light of the gospel, 
and let your delighted vision be lost in the glories of the immortal 
world. Behold, there, the spirits of the righteous dead rising up 
into newness of life, gathering brightness and strength, uneseum- 
bered by the weight of mortal clay and mortal sorrows, enjoying a, 
happy eiiBtence, and performing the holy service of their Maker. 

Let our reflections on death have a weighty and immediate 
influence on our minds and characters. We Cannot be too soon or 
too entirely prepared to render the account which we must all 
render to our Maker and Judge. All things earthly must &i! ns ; 
the riches, power, possesMons and gifts of the world will vanish 
from our sight ; friends and relatives will be loft behind ; our pres- 
ent support will be taken away ; our strength will become wealc- 
ncsa, and the oarth itself, and all its pomps, and honors, and attrao- 
tions, will disappear. Why have we been spared even till this 
time ? We know not why, nor yet can we say that a moment is 
our own. The summons for our departure may now be recorded 

kin the book of Ileaven. The angel may now be on his way tw 
execute his solemn commission. Death may already ht-ve mexkai I 
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us for tia Tietiina. But, whfither scxmer or later, the event will 
be aquaJly awful, and demand the same preparation. 

One, only, will then be our rock and onr safety. The kind 
Parent, who has apheld us a!l our days, will remain our unfailing 
support. With him ia no change; he is unmoved from age to age; 
his mercy, as well as his bfling, endures forever ; and, if we rely 
on him, and live in obedience to hia lawa, all tcara aholt be wiped 
from our eyes, and all sorrow banished from our hearts. If we 
are rebels to his cause, slaves to vice, and followers of evil, we 
most expect the displeaaurs of a holy God — the just punishment 
of our folly and wickedness ; for a righteous retribution will be 
awarded to the evil bb well as to the good. 

Let it be the highest, the holiest, the unceasing concern of each 
one of us, to live the life, that we may be prepared to die tie 
death, of the righleoua ; that, when they who come after us shall 
ask, Where is he ? unnumbered voices shall be raised to testify, 
that, although hb mortal remains are mouldering in the cold earth, 
hia memory b embalmed in the dicriBhed recollections of many a 
friend who knew and loved him ; and all shall say, with tokens of 
joy and confident belief. If God be juat, and piety be rewarded, hia 
pare spirit is now at rest in the regions of the bleaaed. 



1^1 THE DISSOLITTIOS OP THE UNION. — A. Stnoort. 

The gentleman ftom South Carolina baa painted, in the moat 
glowing colors and fascinating furma, the glorious advantages to 
the South of a dissolution of thia Union, ^ut is there not another 
side to thia picture? — and to thb I beg the gentlemen to turn 
their calm and dispa^ionate attention. Before they take this 
fearftd plunge, let them look over the precipice on which they 
stand into the yuwning gulf beneath. On the Other side of this 
picture is written, in flaming capitals. Treason, Rebellion, Civil 
War, with all ita fearful consequences. Let it be remembered that 
^^■MBtatc can go out of this Union until it has conquered all the 
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heard of the bonefits of deetroyiag this UoioD ; but wliat will be 
ito coat to those who may ottempt it? From imagiiiarj iUa thoy 
&y to "otters that they know not of," 

They now complain of taaotion! But what will be the tasation 
noeeesary to raise and sustain armies and navies to contend against 
thie goremment! — a government which now, with fond and 
parent^ affection, guards and protec<a the South. But taxation 
would be the smatlest item in the frightful catalogue (rf their 
calamities. There is still another leaf in this book, to which gen- 
tlemen should look. And can they behold it with indifference? 
It 19 the page on which posterity will write tho epitaph of the 
authors of the destruction of thie happy and glorious Union ; of 
those who should involve us in all the horrors of civil war; who 
should ann lather against son, and brother against brother; who 
should destroy this bright and glorious example — the only free 
government on earth. 

How deep and how loud would be their denunciations, how bitter 
and how blasting would be the curses, with which posterity would 
brand the memories of those men ! And wOl not their sentence be 
jnst ? Where will they look for cstenuation or eseuse ? Taxa- 
tion! — it is imaginary, not real. All contributions here aro 
voluntary, not compulsory. No people under heaven are half so 
lightly taxed, or half so highly blessed. lu other countries, the 
people are taxed twenty times the amount, to support despots ; 
imposed, not by themselves, but by arbitrary power. Compared 
with this country, in England taxation is as eighteen to one; yet 
&ey sulsnit, and we rebel. Will not the people of the South look 
at these ^ts, and pause huRtre they do the fatal deed that must 
seal forever their own destruction ? In this Union the gentlernno 
from South Carolina has everything to hope ; — his name may go 
down to posterity among tho most distinguished men of the age ; hia 
talents may adorn its highest offices, to which he has a just right to 
aspire ; and, much as I may differ with that gentleman, both as to 
measures, yet such is my opinion of his talents and his 
worth, that I would rejoice fo see him at this moment filling the 
highest of the executive departments of this govemment, c 
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J^hcst of ita diplomatic etations. That gcatkniaii may be carried 
IWaj bj momentary eseitemeat; still I cannot doubt tis attach- 
t to this Union, which I tru^t ho will never atcrifice to imag- 
inary evils. The blessings of this goTernmont, and the value of 
this Union, I have never heard so foroibly urged, or so eloquently 
jportrayed, aa by the gentlcmaa from South Carolina himself; and 
I cannot, in conclusion, better express my own feelings than by 
sating the very worda uttered by that gontlemau in concluding 
1 able and eloquent spooch on another occaeimi, when be said, 
,e liberty of this country is a sacred depository — a vestal fire, 
lioh Providence has committed to our hands for the general ben- 
It of mankind. It is the world's last hope : extinguish it, and 
arth will be covered with eternal darkness ; but onue ' put out 
^t light, I know not where Is that Promethean heat that Bh^ll 
|)at light relume.' " 

, I appeal to the gentleman ; I ask him, is he prepared to destroy 
" sacred depository," the Union and liberties of his country ! 
p he prepared to extinguish, in fraternal blood, that " vestal fire 
committed to his hands by Providence, for the bencSt of man- 
kind?" Is he prepared to destroy "the world's last hope;" to 
put out and extinguish forever that great and glorious light of 
liberty and union now blazing up to the heavens, illumining the 
path and cheering the onward march of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, and thus to cover the earth with eternal 
"s he prepared for this ? I pause for a reply, 



MADISON AND THE CONaTTTUTION. — J. Q, Adanu. 

I Mb. Madison was associated with his friend Jefferson in the 

Htatution of the University of Virginia, and after his deoeaao wsb 

d at its head, under the modest and unassuming title of reo- 

'as also the president of an agricultural society in the 

inty of bis residence, and in that capacity delivered an addresi 

}lioh the practical farmer and the classical scholar may read witb 

tl pro&t and delight. 




In the midst of thesB occupations the dcolialag days of the phi- 
losopher, the stateaman, and the patriot, were past, vintil the Slat 
day of Juuo last, tho anniversary of the day on which the ratifica- 
tion of the convention of Virginia in 1788 had affixed the seal of 
James Madison ha the father of the constitution of the United 
States, when his earthly part sunk without a struggle into the 
grave, and a spirit bright as the seraphim that sarrounfl the throne 
of Oninlpotence ascended to the bosom of his God. 

This constitution is the great result of the North American 
EevolutioD. This is the giant stride in the improvement of the 
condiUon of the human race, consummated in a period of less than 
one hundred years. Of the signers of the address to George the 
Third in the Congress of 1774, of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence iu 1776, of the signers of the articles of confeder- 
ation in 1781, and of the signers of the federal and national oon- 
stitution of government under which we live, with enjoyments 
never before allotted to mau, — not one remains in the laud of the 
living. The last survivor of them all was he to honor whose mem- 
ory we are here assembled at onco with mourning and with joy. 
We reverae the order of sentiment and reflection of tho ancient 
Persian king, — we look back on the century gone by — we took 
around with anions and eager eye for one of that illustrious host 
of patriots and heroes under whose guidance the Revolution of 
American Independence was begun and continued and eomplefed. 
Wo look around in vain. To them this crowded theatre, full of 
human life, in all its stages of existence, full of the glowing exid- 
tation of youth, of the steady maturity of manhood, the sparkling 
eyea of beauty, and the gray hairs of reverend age, — all this to 
them b as the solitude of the sepulchre. We think of this, and 
say, How short is human life I But then, the7i, we turn back our 
thoughte again, to tho scene over which tho falling cortain has bnt 
now closed upon the drama of the day. From the saddening 
thought that they are no more, we call for comfort upon the mem- 
ory of what they were, and our hearts leap for joy that they were 
our lathers. We see them, true and faithful subjects of Iheir 
sovereign, first meeting with firm but respectful remonstrance the 
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approach of usurpation upon their righte. We Bee t 
in their fortitude, and confident in the righteousness of their cause, 
bid defiance to the arm of power, and declare themselvea inde^. 
pendent atatea. We see them, waging for seven yeara a war of 
desolation and of glory, in most unequal contest with their own 
unnatural stop-mother, the mistrcaa of the aeaa, till under the sign 
manual of their king their independence was acknowledged ; and, 
last titid best of all, we see them toiling in war and in peace to 
form and perpetuate a union, under forms of government intri- 
cately bat skilfully adjusted so aa to aecuro to themselveB and their 
posterity the priceless blessings of insepafablo liberty and law. 

Their days on earth arc ended, and yet their century has not 
passed away. Their portion of the blosangs which they thus 
labored to secure, they have enjoyed, and transmitted to us their 
posterity. We enjoy them as an inherilahce, — won, not by our 
toils ; watered, not with our tears ; saddened, not by the shedding 
of any blood of ours. The gift of Heaven through their suffer- 
ings and their achievements, — bnt not without a charge of corres- 
pondent duty incumbent upon ourselves. 

And what, my friends and fellow-citizens, what is that doty of 
our own ? L; it to remonstrate to the adder's ear of a king beyond 
the Atlantic wave, and claim from him the reatomtion of violated 
rights ? No. Is it to sever the ties of kindred and of blood with 
the people from whom we sprang ? to cast away the precious name 
of Britons, and be no more the countrymen of Shakspeare and 
Milton, of Newton and Locke, of Chatham and Burke? Or more 
and worse, ia it to meet tkeir countrymen in the deadly conflict of 
a seven years' war ? No. Is it the last and greatest of the duties 
fulfilled by them ? Is it to lay the foundations of the fairest gov- 
ernment and the mightiest nation that over floated on the tide of 
time ? No ! These awful and solemn duties were allotted to 
them, and by them they were feithfully performed. What, then, 

la it not to preserve, to cherish, to improve the inheritanoo 
which they have left us, — won by their toils, watered by their 
tears, saddened but fertilized by their blood ? Are we the sons of 
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worthy sires, and in the onward march of time have they achieved 
in the career of human improvement so much, only that our pos- 
^^ty and theirs may blush for the contrast between their unexam- 
pled energies and our nervel^ impotence ? between their more than 
herculean labors and' our indolent repose? No, my fellow-citi- 
zens, far be from us, &r be from you, — for he who now addresses 
you has but a few short days before he shall be called to join the 
multitudes of ages past, — far be from you the reproach or the 
suspicion of such a, degrading contrast ! You, too, have the solemn 
duty to perform of improving the condition of your species, by 
improving your own. Not in the great and strong wind of a rev- 
olution, which rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord, — for the Lord is not in the wind ; not in the 
earthquake of a revolutionary war, marching to the onset between 
the baltle-field and the scafbld, — for the Lord is not in the earth- 
quake ; not in the fire of civil dissension, in war between the mem- 
bers and the head, in nullification of the laws of the Union by the 
forcible resistance of one re&actory state, — fi)r the Lord is not in 
the fire, and that fire was never kindled by your fathers ! No ! it 
is in the still small voice that succeeded the whirlwind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire. The voice that stills the raging of the waves 
and the tumults of the people, — that spoke the words of peace, of 
harmony, of union. And for that voice, may you and your chil- 
dren's children, '^ to the last syllable of recorded time," fix your 
eyes upon the memory, and listen with your ears to the life, of 
James Madison. 



HOPE.— G^. Spring. 



Of all the prospective emotions, Hope is the most prolific source 
of happiness, especially to the youthful mind. In the bloom of 
man's brightening existence, when everything about him is gay and 
alluring, and at that anxious and perilous moment when he stepfi 
forward to the duties of life, the impulse which encourages and 
oharms him is found in his eager and vivid expectations. This is, 
indeed, the principal source of every man's happiness. We do m\ 
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live for the pre^nt, bat are perpetually carried forward by a sort 

(rf natural joatinct to halcyon days to eomc. There are few pres- 

tat joys so absorbing, and few present trials so fraught with depros- 

the midst of the former we are not looking for others 

I^St to come, and in the midst of the latter we are not anticipating 

" if. Men differ in this respect from the inferior animals. We 

not, like them, eDvironed aa with a dense wall, beyond which 

an catch but a glimmering light. Wo have a prospect brighter 

wider than theira. In poverty and sickness, in disappoint- 

it and sorrow, we are rich, and well, and happy in expectation ; 

r happiness we are Still happier in expectation. 

hope. Even sleep, when it covers us with its 

.vy pall, does not so overpower the mind but pleasant visions 

ip gently beneath its folds, — visions of preaent hajipiness and 

Kttppineei to come. Enjoyment is nothing withoat hope. I have 

Sixnetimes thought that those winged messeogers of celestial mercy, 

who are " ministering spirits" to many an agitated and trcmbliDg 

Blind, never fulfil their errands of love more opportunely than 

times of deep depression and unmingled darknci^s, they 

it up the glowing anticipations of the soul. It is but to touch 

secret spring within, to inspire this glowbg bosom with the 

itation of some great though distant good, — and the same 

which were just now dreary and dark, are changed 

though by magic, and become radiant with light and beauty. 

Bat who does not know that his hopes depend on nothing so much 

as those habits of enterprise which give character to the thoughts 

and feelings, and are always preseoting some delightful as well as 

reasonable object of expectation ? A regard to the present only 

would leave tbe common business of life well nigh undone. Tlie 

■grieulturist ploughs, and sows, and reaps, in hope. The mariner, 

reckless of his present comfort, exposes his life amid the breathings 

of the tempest under the influence of hope. The merchant shrinks 

from no hardship, oraiis no opportunity of exertion, avoids 

hazard, and all under the powerful influence of hope. Hope 

moves the tongue of the orator, fills the imagination of the poet, 

utd li^ts the lamp of the scholar. Hope gives courage t 
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heart and strength lo the arm of the mighty on the field of battle ; 
while, through a thousaDd valves, hope, with its airy eachantments, 
oonvejs the impulse to the complieoted machinery of the deep and 
sage politician. A man never hiya out himself in diligent and 
useful exertion, but he seeures or increases his own good, or that 
oF his felloW'men. And this ia a prospect which supports and 
t^eers him ; and thus, while his hopes coll forth his exertions, 
they, in their turn, are themselves fostered by the exertions which 
they call forth. Hope makes him active, and action gives him 
hope. Tlie actoal scenes of human life never present themselves 
in their trne coloring to an indolent mind, but tinged with many a 
dark and melaueholy hue. That complaining spirit, which ifl 
habitually looking to sources of darkness, and turning away &CHn 
those of light and encouragement, is the natural growth of an 
unehistic, effeminate, slothiiil mind. That absorbing sentimentol- 
ism, that morbid sensibility, so oilcn affected by the joong, and 
which, when not affected, is the bane of every manly and energetic 
quality, finds no welcome in the bosom of a man whose highest 
ambition is gratified in the prospect of responsible exertion. No 
matter what may be the aspect of his condition, no matter what he 
is called to do or to suffer, no matter bow vividly or how monrn- 
futly imagination may pmnt his prospects, so long as he has 
energy of purpose, patiently and eheerfuUy to address himself to 
his duty, and lo augment his courage and increase his exertions 
by all the difficulties that beset his path. 



VALUE OF THE UNION. — C. T. Rimdl. 

The union of these states has been aceompliehed by the contri- 
butions of nations and centuries, for no transient or insignificant 
purpose. In its sublime and ultimate end it has a missioa to 
humanity. In the language of Washington, " The preservation of 
the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican model 
of government, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as finally, 
staked on the experiment intrasted to the hands of the Amarican 
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iple." TLus, aa Madiaon has truly said, are we " responsible for 
greatest trust ever confided to a political society." Ours is 
not the duty of forming, but preserving. The fethera were failhful 
to every exigency, by which God created it ; we are responsible 
for a like faithfVilnefis to every exigency, by which He would pre- 
serve and pcrpetuato it. To such fidelity the past urges, the 
future calls, and the highest law commands us. Evils and defects 
within our Union we may well and earnestly seek to remove, by 
the development and operation of the principles upon which it 
rests. But whosoever lays his hand upon the fiibric itself, or 
seeks, by whatever means, or under whatever pretence, or from 
vhatevcr source, to undermine its foundatioos, is treacherous to 
ity, false to liberty, and, more than all, culpable to God. 

This IS the inference of duty. To its performance hope, by its 
.'While, encourages us. All efforte for tbo dissolution of oar Union 
will he as disastrously unsuccessful as they are singularly criminal. 
Never in its existence has it been more earnestly and truly per- 
forming its appropriate work than now. A people, in the aggre- 
gate happy and blessed as the sun shines upon, repose in its pro- 
tection. Every rolling tide brings to its shores multitudes seeking 
ita sholler. Each receding wave carries back to tbo people they 
have lefl its liberalizing influence. Rising midway of the conti- 
nent, and reaching to either ocean, it throws over both its radiant 
and cheering light. Intently the struggling nations contemplate 
no longer doubtful experiment. Moral and religious truth are 
letrating every part of its vast domain, and planting, in the 
iteps of the first settlers, the church, the school, and the 
oollt^. Its Christian miraionaries have girdled the globe with 
their stations, and in all of them heroic men and women, under its 
protection, with the religion of Jesus, are silently diffusing the 
prindples of American liberty. Already a nation in the far-off 
islands of the Pacific has been redeemed by them from barbarism, 
assumed its place among the powers of the earth, and the very last 
jaaile tell us is at this moment seeking admission to our republic. 

Qlius meeting its grand purposes, it will not fall. Man alone 
not reared it, the tabernacle of freedom, and man alone camiot 



proatrate it, or gently, beam by beam, tuke it down. Heaven- 
directed in its formation and growth, while true to its origin it will 
be IleaTen-protecteJ in ita progress and niatmity. The stars of 
God will shine down kindly upon it, and angels on the beats of 
their aUvery wings will linger and hover above it. To-day it is aa 
firmly seated us ever in the afieelions of its citizens. Guarded by 
ita hardly-seen power, reposing in its prosperity, not stopping to 
contemplate the character of its origin, or to leatize its transcend- 
ent purpose, men, for a moment, may cast ita value, speculate on 
its duration, and even threaten its dissolution. In the admiiustrai- 
tion of ifa afiairs, eonfliets of opinion will esist, seetional interests 
will become excited, and sometimes hostile. The views of ardent 
men will be maintained with the ardor in which they are held. A 
clear and fair field of combat will be left to error and truth. The 
largest freedom of discussion will be scrupulously preserved. In 
the consequent excitement there may sometimes seem to be danger 
to the Union itself But in the hour of peril experience shows, 
and ever will show, that a whole people will rally to its support, 
and sink its fuoa beneath a weight of odium a lifetime cannot alle- 
viate. The TMn may descend, the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon it, — it will not fall, for it is founded upon a rock. 
It rests upon guarantees stronger even than laws and compromises. 
For it our interests combine in overwhelming potency; around it 
cluster the most glorious associations of our history ; in it the hopes 
of humanity are involved ; to it our hearts cling with undying 
love; for it reli^on, liberty and conscience pload; and, beyond 
all, upon it, in its ripor years, as in its infancy, the protection of 
God rests, a sheltering cload for its fiercer day, a pillar of fire in 
its darker night. 

THE NOBlUrr OF LABOR. — 0, Demy. 

Why, in the great scale of things, is labor ordained for us ? 
Easily, had it so pleased the great Ordainer, might it have been ' 

" ■ h. The world itself might have been a, mighty 
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maohiDery for prodocmg all that man wants. Hoiues mi|^t hayd 
risen like an exhalation, — 

" With the sound 
Of duloet symphonies, and voices sweet. 
Built like a temple.'* 

Grorgeous ^irniture might have been placed in them, and soft 
coaches and luxurious banquets spread by hands unseen; and 
man, clothed with fabrics of nature's weaving, rather than with 
imperial purple, might have been sent to disport himself in those 
Mysian palaces. 

But where, then, had been human energy, perseverance, pati^oe, 
virtue, heroism ? Cut off labor with one blow from the world, and 
mankind had sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. 

Better that the earth be given to man as a dark mass, where- 
upon to labor. Better that rude and unsightly materials be pro- 
vided in the ore-bed, and in the forest, for him to &shion in splen- 
dor and beauty. Better, not because of <that splendor and beauty, 
but because the act of creating them is better than the things 
themselves; because exertion is nobler than enjoyment; because 
the laborer is greater and more worthy of honor than the idler. 

Labor is Heaven's great ordinance for human improvement. 
Let not the great ordinance be broken down. What do I say ? It 
is broken down ; and it has been broken down for ages. Let it, 
then, be built again ; here, if anywhere, on the shores of a new 
world, of a new civilization. 

But how, it may be asked, is it broken down ? Do not men 
toil ? it may be said. They do, indeed, toil ; but they too gener- 
ally do because they must. Many submit to it, as in some sort a 
degrading necessity ; and they desire nothing so much on earth as 
an escape from it. This way of thinking is the heritage of the 
absurd and unjust feudal system, under which ser& labored, and 
gentlemen spent their lives in fightipg and feastiiig. It is time 
that this opprobrium of toil were done away. 

Ashamed to toil ! Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop and dusty 
labor-field ; of thy hard hand, scarred with service more honorable 
than that of war ; of thy soiled and weather-stained ^mnents, on 
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T Nature has embroidered mist, aun and rain, fire and 
R heraldic honors ! Ashamed of those lokcnH and 
titles, and envious of the flaunting robes of imbecile idlcaesa and 
vanity ! It is treason to nature, — it is irapiety to Heaven, — it 
is breaking Heaven's great ordinance ! Toil, toil, either of the 
brain, of the heart, or of the hand, is the only true manhood, the 
tmlj true nobility ! 
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AMERICAN raSTITUTIONS. — D. H'tijftr. 

Who ia there among us, that, should he find himself on nny spot 
of the earth where human beings csist, and where the existence 
of other nations is known, would not be proud to say, I am an 
American ! I am a eountryman of Washington ! I am a citizen 
of that republic which, although it has suddenly sprung up, yet 
there are none on the globe who haro ears to hear and have not 
heard of it, who have eyes to see and have not read of it, who 
know anything and yet do not know of il8 existence and ils glory ? 
And, gentlemen, let me now reverse the picture. Let me ask. 
Who there is among us, if he were to he found to-morrow in oneof 
the civilized countriea of Europe, and were there to learn that this 
goodly form of government had been overthrown, — that the United 
States were no longer united, — who ia there whose heart would 
not sink within him ? Who is there who would not cover his face 
for very shame? 

At this very moment, gentlemen, our countrj' is a general refuge 
fbr the distressed and the persecuted of other nations. Whoever 
IB in affliction from political occurrences in his own country, looka 
here for shelter. Whether ho be republican, flying from the 
oppression of thrones, or whether he be monarch or monarchiBt, 
fljdng from thrones that crumble and fall under or around him, — 
he feels equal assurance that, if ho get foothold on our Boil, hia 
person is safe, and hia rights will be respected. 

Wo have tried these popular institutions in times of groat excite- 
ment and commotion, and they liave stood substantially firm and 
Bt«ady, while the fijuntains of the great polLtical deep have been 
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elsewhere broken up; while thrones, resting on ages of prescription, 
have tottered and fallen ; and while, in other countries, the earth- 
quake of unrestrained popular commotion has swallowed up all laW| 
and all liberty, and all right together. Our government has been 
tried in peace, and it has been tried in war, and has proved itself 
fit for both. It has been assailed from without, and it has suo- 
oessfoUy resisted the shock ; it has been disturbed within, and it 
has efiectuallj quieted the disturbance. It can stand trial, it can 
stand assault, it can stand adversity, — it can stand everything 
but the marring of its own beauty, and the weakening of its own 
strength. It can stand everything but the effects of our own rash- 
qess and our own folly. It can stand everything but disorganiza* 
tion, disunion, and nullification. 



HUMAN UFK — H. Greeley, 



Human life ! how inspiring, how boundless the theme ! Sadly, 
wildly has the poet sung of it; calmly, lucidly has the histDrian 
traced its meanderings ; earnestly, gravely have the priest and the 
sage exposed and reproved its errors, from the birth of the race. 
The muse's story depicts it, the scholar's research illustrates, the 
statesman's harangue illumines and exalts. From the cradle over 
which the young mother bends with a novel sensation of wondering 
delight, to the bier around which all are melted in the brotherhood 
of a common sorrow, this life of ours is a marvel and a poem. 
The very vitality within us, the warm current flowing so impetu- 
ously, yet steadily, from centre to extremities, and returning to 
renew its ceaseless errand ; the beating heart, the seething, work- 
ing brain, the apt, instinctive eye and ear, — can chemist or geol- 
ogist, juggler or magician, show us wonders greater than these? 
The probing physiologist, the deep searcher into the hidden reason 
of things, begins by assuming the great mystery of all — life; 
for this he dare not hope to unravel. Not his the capacity or the 
hope to explain how or why it is ; here he must content him with 
the simple fact — It is. 
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Human life ! How is our every sympathy entwined with each 
emotion awakened by its contemplation ! On every side it ia 
putting forth inaniFestationa to the oWrving eye of its energy and 
its beauty. Are we dwellers in the eonntry ? From that low- 
roofed cottage a youth ia going forth with lofty heart to do and 
dare on the great battle-field of manly adventure. Ho has given 
ear to a father's counsel ; he has knelt to reeeive a mother's bless- 
ing ; he has smiled at the fears and regrets expressed by younger 
or tenderer hearts around him, — for a sanguine spirit urges him 
on, and he sees, already, fortune and honors awaiting him in the 
distant city to which his eager footsteps tend. Not till the hour of 
parting has conic and passed does he feel how heavy the chain fx 
drags who goes forth for years from all he loves on earth ; not till 
the stately-branching elms which overhang the dear spot have 
waved their last mute adieus to his backward glances ; not till the 
stream which was the companion of his boyish pastimes has bent 
away from bis rigid course and buriod itself among wooded hills, 
does he feel that he has shaken off the companioDsbipa and supports 
of his youth, and is utterly alone. Now nerve your quivering 
heart, young adventurer ! Summon every thought of hope, and 
pride, and shame, and press sternly onward, — for a feather's 
weight might almost suffice to dash all your high resolutions, to 
chose away the dreams of hope and ambition, and send you back, 
an early penitent, to that lowly home which never seemed half so 
dear before 

Are we dwellers by the teA. s de ? Here the sailor is bending 
the white canvass for a voyage t may be, around tlio world. 
Before he ah 11 ty n irop an hor in the haven which he deems 
hia home he may from h. s vessel s deck gaae on the peaks of the 
Andes, the sulphurouo flames of lurauea, or may thread with his 
bark the perilous winding of the forest-mantled Oregon, may sur- 
vey the porcelain towers of Canton, or the naked sile of Ttpy, 
whose very ruins have vanished, leaving no monument of thar 
existence, eave in Homer'a undying song. 

Here, too, the emigrant is bidding adieu to the ungeuial land of 
his birth and bis love, aiid, with hia household gods around him, ia 
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seeking, on a distant store, a soil on whiuh liis hopes may expand 
and flourish. Then is sudnefis, then ia anguish in tiiQ parting 
hour; the tree most caroruUy transpIiLnted must leave too manj 
fibres in its native soil ; and the life-long dweller in some secluded 
valley who first finds himself confronted with a thousand leagues of 
raging brine, across which lies the way to his unknown future home, 
may well recoil and shudder at the prospect. But the hoarse order 
to embark is given and obeyed ; the last adieus are looked from 
streaming eyes ; the veHsel swings slowly from her moorings ; the 
young look out in wonder on the bleak wasle of stormy waters, 
and turn inquiringly to those who are, perchance, a.s young in this 
hour's sensations as they. And so wears on the passage; and, at 
length, amid new si^nes, new toils, anxieties and troubles, the pil- 
grim finds that core rests its eternal burden on man wherever he 
is found, — that earth has no more an Eden. What rocks it? 
The same blue heaven henda lovingly over all the children of men. 
New scenes, new hop^, new prospects speedily dim the memory 
of keenest disappointments, of deepest regrets ; and the heart 
transplanted sends out its tendrils in every direction, and learns to 
bloom and grow again. And tlius do all of us, each in his ap- 
pointed sphere and season, open new chapters in the great volume 
of human life. 

Bat let us not contemplate only individual aspects. This lilb 
of ours has grander proportions, if we can but widen the sweep of 
our viaon so as to reach its far horizon. Those daily acts, those 
common impulses, which, viewed individually, and with micrwcopio 
or with soulless gaze, seem insignificant or trifling, take a difierent 
aspect if regarded in a more catholic spirit. Those myriad ham- 
mers which, impelled by brawny arms, are ringing out their rude 
melody day by day, contrihuting l« the comfort and sustenance of 
man, — those fleets of hardy fishers now chasing the whale on the 
other side of the globe to give light to the city mansion, and celer- 
ity to thewheeb of the village factory, — those armies of trappera, 
scattered through the glens of the Rocky Mounttuns, each in 
stealthy solitude pursuing his deadly trade, whence dames of Lon- 
don and belles of Pckiu alike shall borrow warmth and eomelines. 
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— let us conteuijilato tiiCBe in their peroral clai-sus, uDtnindful of 
the leagues of wood, or plain, or water, which chance to divide them. 
Keadily enough do we perceive and acknowledge the grandeur of 
the great armj whioh Bome chief or despot assembles and draws out 
to feed his vanity by display, or his ambition by carnage ; but the 
larger and nobler armies, whoee weapous are the mattock and the 
apade, who overspread the bills and line the valleys, until, beneath 
their rugged skill and persevering eflbrt, a highway of commerce is 
opened where late the panther leaped, the deer disported, — is not 
theirs the nobler spectacle, more worthy of the orator's apostrophe, 
the poet's song ? Let us look boldly, broadly out on nature's wide 
domain. Let us note the irregular yet persistent advance of the 
pioneers of civilization, the forest conquerors, before whose luaty 
strokes and sharp blades the century-crowned wood-monarchs, rank 
after rank, come crushing to the earth. From age to age have 
thej kept apaxt the soil and the sunshine, as they shall do no 
longer. Onward, still onward pours the army of axe-men, and 
Btill before them bow their stubborn foes. But yesterday, their 
advance was clieokcd by the Ohio, lo-day, it has crossed the Mis- 
Bonri, the Kansas, and is fust on the heels of tho flying buffalo. 
In the eye of a true discernment, whit host of Xerses or Caesar, 
of Frederick or Napoleon, ever equalled this in majesty, in great- 
ness of conquest, or in true glory 1 

The mastery of man over nature, — this is an inspiring truth, 
which we must not suffer, from its familiarity, to lose its force. 
By the might of his intellect, man has not merely made the ele- 
phant his drudge, the lion bis diversion, the whale his magazine, 
but even the subtlest and most terriblo of the elements are the 
submissive instrmnenta of his will. He turns aside or garners up 
theli^tning; the rivers toil in his workshop; the tides of ocean 
bear his burdens ; the hurricane rages for his use and profit, Fire 
aad water struggle for mastery that he may be whisked over hill 
and valley with tho celerity of the sunbeam. The stillness of the 
ibreat midnight is broken by the snort of the iron horse, as he drags 
the long train from lakes to ocean with a slave's docility, a giant's 
streugdi, Up the long hill he labors, over the deep glen he skims 
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I tope of the tall treea swaying around and bolow his narrow 
Lb. Hb sharp, quick breathing speaks his impetuous progress ; 
[ ft Btream of fire rDflects its course. On cliiahes the resistless, tire- 
is stcecl, and the morrow's sun shall find him at rest in some far 
L Knrt of commerce, and the partakers of his wizard journey scat- 
ivlored to their voeations of trade or pleasure, unthinking of their 
■ iKght's adventure. What has old rooia nee wherewith to match 
■the every-day realities of the nineteenth century ? 



WAR WITH TRASCE.-J. Buchanan. 

Fbabce has boon placed before the world by her rulers in the 

lilDoat fiJse portion ever occupied by a bravo and gallant nation. 

fiHie believes herself to he insulted ; and what is the consoquenee ? 

8he refuses to pay a debt now admitted to be just by all the 

branches of her government. Her wounded feelings are estimnted 

hj dollars and cents ; and she withholds twenty-five millions of 

fCtajtcB, due to a foreign nation, to soothe her injared pride. How 

he mighty fallen ! Truly it may bo said the days of her 

(duvalry are gone. Have the pride and the genius of Napoleon 

o traces of themselves under the constitutional monarchy ! 

[ In private life, if you are insulted by en individual to whom you 

3 indebted, what is tha first impulse of a man of honor ? To 

|-Awe no pecuniary obligation to the man who has wounded your 

ings; to pay him the debt instantly, and to demand reparation 

T the insult ; or, at the least, to hold no friendly communication 

K^th him afterwards. 

The only question with you now, is not one of substance, but 
■•aierely whether these osplanations are in proper form. But in 
r^ard to the United States, the question is far different. What is 
with yon mere etiquette, is a question of life and death to them. 
Let the president of the United Slates make the apology which you 
hare dictated, let him once admit the right of a foreign government 
to question his messages to Congress, and to demand explanations 
of any language at which they may choose to take offence, and 
12 
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thdr indepeDdent esisteoce as & goTerniDent, to t\uit extent, in 
yirtually destroyed. 

! muflt romembor that Franco may yield with honor ; lee 
can witlioiit disgrace. Will ehe yield ? That is the ques- 
tion. She must still believe that the people of this country are 
divided in opinion in regard to the firm inainl«nauce of their rights, 
Id this she will find herself entirely mistaken. But should Oon- 
gccss, at the present session, refuse to sustain the president, by 
adopting meaaures of defence, — should the precedent of the last 
Bession be followed for the present year, then I shall entertain tlia 
moet gloomy forebodings. The father of his country has informed 
ua that the beat mode of preserving peace is to be prepared for 
war. I firmly believe, therefore, that a unanimous vote of the eeU' 
ate in favor of the resolutions now before them, to follow to Europe 
the acceptance of the mediation, would, almost to a certainty, ren- 
der it successful. It would be on act of the soundest policy, as 
well as of the highest patriotism. It would prove, not that we 
intend to menace FruDce, because such an attempt would be ridic- 
aloua, but that the American people are unanimous in the ssser- 
tion of their rights, and have resolved to prepare for the worst. 
A French fleet is now hovering upon our coasts ; and shall we sit 
BtJH, with an overflowing treasury, and leave our country defence- 
less ? This will never be said with truth of the American Con- 
gress. 

If war should come, — which God forbid, — if France should still 
persist in her efforts to degrade the American people in tho person 
of their chief magistrate, we may appeal to Heaven for the justice 
of our cause, and look forward with confidence to victory from that 
Bdng in whoso hands is the destiny of nations. 



POPULiR EXCITEMEST IN ELKOnONS. - G. McDi^e. 

I Not only maintain that the people are exempt from the charge 
of violence, but that there is a tendency to carry the feeling of 
tndifiiireDce to public afiaits t« a dangeroaa extreme. From the 
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tjnoullar stracture and commercial spirit of modern society, and 
; tacilitiea presented in our country fi>r the ae(|uisitioR of 
I wealth, the eager pursuit of gain prcdominatea over our concern 
I fcr the affiiira of the republic. This \a, perhaps, our national 
I Ibiblc. Wealth is the object of our idolalrj- ; and even liberty is 
l^orahipped in the form of property. Although this spirit, by 
P Btjmulating indostrj, is untiuestionably escellent io itself, yet it is 
t to be apprehended that, in a period of pence and tranquillity, it 
[1 become too strong for patriotism, and produce the greatoflt of 
f^tional evils — popular apathy. 

We have been freriuently told that the farmer ahould attend to 
1, and the mechanic to his handicraft, during the canvass 
• the presidency. A mora dangerous doctrine could not be 
oculcatcd. If there is any spectacle from the contemplation of 
h I would shrink with peculiar horror, it would bo that of the 
; mass of the American people sunk into a profound apathy on 
e sahject of their highest political interests. Such a spectacle 
re portentous to the eye of intelligent patriotiara, than 
U the monsters of the earth, and fiery signs of the heavens, to the 
■e of trembling superstition. If the people could be indifferent 
e fete of a contest for the presidency, they would bo unworthy 
if freedom. If I were to perceive thom sinking into this apathy, 
[ would even apply the power of political galvanism, if such a 
jower could be found, to rouse thera from their fatal lethargy. 
5 the people quiet ! Peace ! peace ! Such are the whispers 
y which the people are to be lulled to sleep, in the very crisis 
r their highest concerns, " You make a solitude, and call it 
" Peace ? 'T ia death ! Take away all interest from the 
in the election of their chief ruler, and liberty is no more, 
s to be the consequence ! If the people do not elect the 
Jtddent, somebody must. There is no special providence to 
" e the question. Who, then, is to njake. the election, and how 
1 it operate ? You throw a general paralysis over the body 
!, and excite a morbid action in particular members. The 
graeral patriotic excitement of the people, in relation to the elec- 
tion of the president, is as essential to the health and energy of the 




political Bjsteai, as (jiroulation of tlie blood is to the health and 
energy of the natural body. Check that clrciJation, and you 
iDevilabty produce local inflammation, gangrene, and, uldmatdy, 
death. Make the people indifTereot, destroy their legitimate influ- 
eace, and you communicate a morbid violence to the efibrta of those 
who are ever ready to aasume the control of such afiaira, — the 
mercanary intriguers and interested o£Eoe-hunter3 of the country. 
Tell me not of popular violence ! Show mo a hundred political 
taetionists, — men who look to tho election of a president aa the 
means of gratifying their high or their low ambition, — and I will 
show you the very materials for a mob, ready for any deaperato 
adventure connected with thoir common fortunes. The reason of 
this extraordinary excitement is obvious. It is a matter of self- 
interest, of personal ambition. The people can have no such 
motives. They look only to the interest and glory of the country. 



TES BPIBTT OP HDMAN LIBERTY. — D. W(ta«r. 

The spirit of human liberty and of free government, nurtored 
and grown into strength and beauty iu America, has stretched its 
course iufo the midst of the nations. Like an emanation from 
heaven, it has gone forth, and it will not return void. It most 
change, it is fast changing, the face of the earth. Our great, our 
high duty is to show, in our own examples, that this spirit a a 
spirit of health oa well as a spirit of power ; that its benignity is 
as great as its strength ; that ita efficiency to secure iudividoal 
rights, social relations, and moral order, is equal to the irresistible 
foroe with which it prostrates principalities and powers. ITie 
world, at this moment, is regarding us with a willing, but some- 
thing of a fearful, admiration. Its deep and awful an^ety ia to 
learn, whether free states may be stable as well as free; whether 
popular power may be trusted as well as feared ; — in short, whether 
wise, regular and virtuous self-government ia a vision for the con- 
templation of theorists, or a truth, established, illustrated, and 
bronght into practice, in the country of Washington. 
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For the earth which we inhabit, and the whole circle of the sun, 
r ^1 the uDborn racca of mankind, ne £eem to hdJ in our hands, 
r their weal or woe, the fate of this experiment. If we fail, who 
BfJiall venture the repetition ? If our example shall prove to be one, 
K^t of encouragement, but of terror, — not fit to be imitated, but 
lit only to be shunned, — where else shall the world look for free 
fnodela? If this grout weetern sun be struck out of the firma- 
ment, at what other fountain shall the lamp of liberty hcroafler be 
5ht«d? AVhat other orb shall emit a my to glimmer, even, on 
£ darkness of the world ? 



THE MSTINT OP TDB USITBD STATES.— if, W, HOUard. 

When Oregon shall be in oar possoasioa, when we shall have 
tablished a profitable trade with China through her ports, when 
T stiips traverse the Facifio as they now cross the Atlantic, and 
U the countless coDseqnences of such a state of things begin to 
n upon us, then will bo fulfilled that vision which rapt and 
d the niiud of Nunez sb he gazed over the placid waves of the 

I will now address myself for a moment to the moral aspect of 
n, GentlemoQ have talked much and eloquently 
bout the horrora of war. I should regret the necessity of a war; 
lahould deplore its dreadful soenes; — but if the possession of 
I gives as a territory opening upon the nation prospects 
ach as I describe, and if, for the simple exercise of our rights in 
ard to it. Great Britain should wage war upon us, — an unjust 
- the r^et which every one must feel will, at least, have 
1 to counterbalance it. One of England's own writers has 
I (Mid : " The posMble destiny of the United States of America, as a 
nation of ono hundred millions of freemen, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, living under the laws of Alfred, and speak- 
ing the language of Shakspeare and Milton, is an august con- 



; and I trust in God 
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tliatit will, at nodislAnt time, become a reality. I truat that the 
world will see, throagh all time, our people living, not only under 
the laws of Alfred, but that they will be heard to spealc, through- 
out our wide-spread borders, the language of Sbakspeare and 
Milton. Above all, is it toy pra^jer that, as long as our poateritj 
shall coatine to inhabit these niounlains aod plains, and hills and 
valleys, they may be found living under the sacred institutions of 
Christianity. Put these things togetlier, and what a picture do 
they present to the mental eyo ! Civilization and intelligence 
started in the East ; they have travelled, and are fitiU travelling, 
westward; but when they shall have completed the circuit of the 
earth, and reached the estremest verge of tha Pacifis shores, then, 
unlike the tabled god of the ancients, who dipped his glowing axle 
in the western wave, they will toko up their permanent abode; 
then shall we enjoy the sublime destiny of returning these bleas- 
iugs to their ancient seat ; then will it be ours to ^ve the priceless 
benefits of our free institutions, and the pure and healthful light 
of tho gospel, back lo the dark family which has so long lost both 
truth, and freedom ; then may Christianity plant herself there, 
and while with one liand she points to tho Polynesian isles, rejoic- 
ing in the late-recovered treasure of revealed truth, with the other 
present the Bible to the Chinese. It is our duty to aid in thie 
great work. I trust we shall esteem it on much our honor as our 
duty. Let us not, like some of the British missionaries, giro them 
the Bible in one hand and opium iu the other, hut bless thera only 
with tho pure word of truth. 1 hope the d^iy is not distant, — 
soon, soon may its dawn arise ! — to shed upon tho farthest and tha 
most benighted of nations tho splendor of more than a tropieal sun. 



THB NATIOHAL DEPENCBS. — P. Pirrcc. 

In tlus ago of progress, in thb land of invention and almost 
boundlces resources, we are not the people to stand still. We 
have not stood still. But while individual enterprise has kept 
pace, in all the various pursuits of life, with the best iraproveraenta 
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f the day, it must be admitteJ, conaidering our poaition upon the 

le inunenHfl extent of our maritime froutier, — the mode 

e must be assailed, if ever suocesafiilly, by a foreign foe, 

-the eaay acsoss to our most Gommandiug harbora, — the vast 

tpportuncc and espased condition of our groat commereial cities, 

pecially since the aucoeaafu! application oF stoani-power to ocean 

1, — that we have been singularly regardless of the 

bnprovemcDts which in oilier countries, especially in Trance and 

bigland, have been and arc rapidly changing the character of mil- 

My operations, offensive and defensive, both on the land and on 

le tilings about the military defences of this conn- 
try which may be coo^idcred as settled. I regard it aa certain 
that no large standing army is ever to bo maintained here, in lime 
of peace, while our free institutions remain unshaken. In this we 
entirely from those nations with whom, from our position 
d political relations, we are in the greatest danger of a collision, 
.s equally certtdn, in my judgment, that stationary fortifications, 
in the best condition, with abundance of TnaCerUl, and well manned, 
will prove entirely inadequate to the defence of even our large 
oommercial cities. It must he regarded as not less clear, that no 
reign power tan ever embark in the Quixotic enterprise of coti- 
'ng this country, uidesa its constitution shall first be trampled 
£ dust by its children. Such a project caa never be soberly 
ocaitemplated while we are a united people. During our Revolu- 
tion, — in the weakness of our infancy, — the invaders could 
scarcely command more ground than they were able immediately 
^^m 1o occupy. 

^^^h The leading purposes of an enemy will bo, by the celerity and 
^^^Moldnesa of his movements on our coast, to keep up a constant 
^^^Marm ; to harass and cut off our commerce ; to destroy our naval 
^^Bh{>ots and public works; and, if pos^ble, to lay our great com- 
^^Baerdal cities under contribution or in ashes. It is against prompt 
^^K. Movements and vigorous exertions (br objects like these, that we 
ahonld prepare and provide. France and England have, and 
Always must maintain, large and well-appointed standing armies; 
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UiBj are the indispensable Eippcndages of royal power and domia- 
iOQ, without which no monarch in Europe can retain his crowQ a 
single year. They have not only armies, but they have now the 
meana of planting them upon our shorea, — nay, of quartering 
Ihem in the heart of our citiea, — before we can set in order taw 
inHuEGcient and now deserted fortresses, or call into the field any 
effective force, organized as our militia at present is. Indeed, in 
some of the states there is no organization whatever ; it is wholly 
disbanded, and men, whose thonghta were never elevated above the 
oontenipktion of loss and gain, are out in the newspapers with 
their calculations to show exactly how many dollars and centa may 
be saved annually by the " disbandment " of this safe and sure 
ausiliary in our national defence. 

I cannot help feeling strongly upon this subject, because I have 
witnessed the deep lethargy in which the spirit of the nation, easily 
roused to everything else, has seemed to alumher here. Within 
the hist few years war-clouds have lowered most poi-tentously upon 
our horizon, and on one or two occasions seemed ready to burst, 
and scatter far and wide the calamities of that dreadful scourge. 
What was the effect upon the government and the country, when, 
upon the question of money, we wore upon the eve of a war with 
one of the most powerful and gallant nations of the earth? Did 
we manifest a willingness to apply our money in preparation for 
the contest ! No ! There was, as usual, no want of patriotic 
demonstration in the way of speeches, but they were followed by 
nothing like decisive action. Through the country there appeared 
to be a profound repose, and blind trusting to luck, in the face of 
admitted imminent danger. In the beneficent ordination of Prov- 
idence, and through the energy and wisdom of-that extraordinary 
man, who always proved equal to great occasions, the impending 
danger was happily averted. 

How wa.'i it more recently, when, for a long time, there had 
been a quasi war along our whole border, from St. John's to the 
lakes ? In what condition did the evening of the 2d of March, 
1839, find the country ? In what state did it find us incur places 
here? Like the nation generally — calm and undisturbed. Sen- 
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ators then present will not soon Forgot the sccae that followed the 
arnTal of the enetem mail that iitght. The stirring report soon 
passed around the chamber, " There has been a hattle upon our 
eastern frontier; the blood of our citizens has been shed upon our 
own soil! " A cbaoge eame over the spirit of our dream. Every 
countenance was lighted up with high eicitement. We wore at 
lost, when the strange apell of fancied security could no longer 
hind us, roused as from the delusion of a charm ; we awoke as 
from the trance of yeara ; as from a dream wc opened our eyes 
upon a full view of the neamees and magnitude of our danger. I 
shall never forget the bearing, on that occasion, nor the burning 
words of an honorable senator on the other side of the chamber, 
not now in his place. He seemed to feel that, by onr culpable 
neglect to proyide the means of defence, we had invited aggression, 
and that we ought ourselves to take oar places in the fiercest of the 
eddying storm which, it was then supposed, had already burst upon 
our border brethren. What was done? All that could be done 
under the eircnmstoncea. The constitutional term of one branch 
of Congress had but a few more hours to run. There was little 
time for deliberation ; but we showed that there was one eontin- 
gency in which we could merge everything like party, and present 
an uabrokco front. We passed a bill, placing at the disposal of 
the president the whole militia of the United States, to be com- 
pelled to serve for a term not esceeding six months ; to raise fifty 
thousand volunteers ; \o equip, man, and empiay in active service 
all the na^-al force of the United States ; and to build, purchase or 
charier, arm, equip and man such vesels and steamboata on the 
northern lakea and rivers, whose waters communicated ivith the 
United States and Great Brittdn, as he should deem necessary. 
This fearful responsibility was cast upon one individual. This 
vast command, with ten millions of dollars to make it cfiectual, 
was committed to the sole discretion and patriotbm of the presi- 
dent. No man who loves his country can but deprecate the neces- 
Bty of placing such tremendous and fearful powers in the hands 

I, however wise and disinterested. 
Ill warn the people against another such crisis. Sooner or later 




it will come, and perhaps unattended l.>j tliat good fortune which 
has thua far borne us on in peace. At all eyenta, it is the most 
fefal temerity to depend upon it, aud neglect the necessary prepa- 
rations. We should provide our harbors, in addition to the sta- 
tionary fortificationa, with the best floating dcfeuces known to the 
world. We should make our navy ef[ual at least to one sixth of 
that of Great Britain. We should provide for an organization of 
the militia to be efficient and uniform throughout the Union. 
Thus prepared, with our large cities in a suitable state of defence, 
Mid with six hundred thousand disciplined citizen soldiers, so 
enrolled and organized as to admit of being promptly mustered and 
called info the field, we shall be ready for the conflict which, under 
Buoh circumstances, will hardly be pressed upon us. 



ANNIVBRSARY OP THE BOSTON MASSACRE,-/. W^m. 

Ton have, my friends and countrymeD, frustrated the designs 
of your enemies, by jour unanimity and fortitude; it was your 
union and determined spirit which expelled those troops who pol- 
luted your streets with innocent blood. You have appointed this 
anniversary as a standard memorial of the bloody consequences of 
placing an armed force in a populous city, and of your deliverance 
from the dangers which then seemed to hang over your heads; 
and I am confident that you will never betray the least waut of 
spirit when called upon to guard your freedom. None but they 
who set a just value upon the blessings of liberty are worthy to 
enjoy her; your illustrious fathers were her zealous votaries ; — 
when the blasting frowns of tyranny drove her from public view, 
they clasped her in their arms ; they cherished her in their gen- 
erous bosoms ; they brought her safe over the rough ocean, and 
fixed her seat in this then dreary wilderness ; they nursed her 
inlant age with the most tender care; for her sake, they patiently 
bore the severest hardships; tor her support, they underwent the 
most rugged toils ; in her defence, they boldly encountered the 
most alarming dangers ; neither the ravenous beasts that range 
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the woods for prey, nor the more furious savages of tbe wildernesa, 
coultl damp their ardor ! Whilst with one hand thej broke (he 
Btubborn glebe, with the other they grasped their wcapous, ever 
ready to protect her from danger. No sacrifice, not eveii their 
owD blood, was esteemed too rich a libation for her altar. Qod 
prospered their valor; they preserved her brilliancy unsullied; 
they enjoyed her whilst they lived, and, dying, beqneathed the 
dear inheritance to your care. And, as thoy left you thia glorious 
legacy, they have undoubtedly transmitted to you some portion of 
their noble spirit, to inspire you with virtue to merit her, and 
courage to preserve her. You surely cannot, with such esomples 
before your eyes as every page of the history of this countfy 
affords, suffer your liberties to be ravished from you by a lawless 
force, or cajoled away by flattery and fraud. 

The voice of your fathers' blood erics to j-ou from tbe ground. 
My sons, Boom to be slaves ! In vain wo met the frowns of 
tyrants ; in vain we crossed tbe boisterous ocean, found a new 
world, and prepared it for the happy residence of liberty ; in vain 
we toiled, in vain we fought, we bled in vain, if you, pur ofispring, 
want valor to repel the assaults of her invaders '. Stain not the 
glory of your worthy ancestors; but, like them, resolve never to 
part with your birthright. Be wise in your deliberations, and deter- 
mined in your exertions for the preservation of your liberties. 
Follow not the dictates of passiou, but enlist yourselves under the 
sacred banner of reason. Use every method in your power to secure 
your rights. At least, prevent the curses of posterity from being 
heaped upon your memories. 

If you, with unilfld zeal and fortitude, oppose the torrent of 
oppression ; if you feel the true fire of patriotism burning in 
your breasfs; if you from your souls despise the most gaudy 
dress that slavery can wear ; if you really prefer the lonely cottage 
(whilst blessod with liberty) to gilded palaces, surrounded with 
the ensigns of slavery, — you may have the fullest assurance that 
tyranny, with her whole accursed train, will hide their hideous 
heads in confiision, shanie and despair. If you perform your part, 
you must hare the strongest confidence that tbe same Almighty 
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Being, wlio protected your pious and venerable forefathers, who 
enabled tliem to turn a. barran wilderness into a fruitful field, who 
BO often made bare Mb arm for their salvation, will still be mindfiil 
of yon, their ofipring. 

Miiy this Almighty Being graciously preside in all our eouDoila. 
May he direct us to such measures as he himself shall approve, and 
bo pleased to blcsa. May we ever be a people favored of God. 
May our land be a land of liberty, the ecat of virtue, the asylum 
of the oppressed, a name nod a prjise in the whole earth, until the 
last shock of time shall bury the empires of the world in one com- 
moD, undifitioguished ruin '. 



THE PERMANENCE OP AMEIHCAN LIBERTY. — G. McDaffit. 

The election of a chief magistrate by the mass of the people of 
an eatenaive community, was, to the most enlightened nations of 
antiquity, a political imposability. Destitute of the art of print- 
ing, they could not have introduced the representative principle into 
their political Bystems, even if they had understood it. In the 
very nature of things, that principle can ouly be coestenslve with 
popular intelligence. In this respect, the art of printing, more 
than any invention since the creation of man, is destined to change 
and eleyate the political condition of society. It has given a new 
impulse to the energies of the human mind, and opeoa new and 
brilliant destinies to modern republics, which were utterly unat- 
tainable by the ancients. The existence of a country population, 
scattered over a vast esteot of territory, as intelligent as the pop- 
ulation of the cities, is a phenomenon which was utterly and neces- 
Barily imknown to the free states of antiquity. All the intelligence 
which controlled the destiny and upheld the dominion of republican 
Rome was confined to the walla of the great city. Even when 
her dominion extended beyond Italy to the utmost known limits 
of the inhabited world, the city was the exclusive seat both of 
intoOigenee and empire. Without the art of printing, and the oon- 
aequent advantages of a free press, that habitual and incessant 
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'ietioa of mind upon mind, which is ossontiiJ to all human improve- 
it, could no more csist among a uunieroua and scattered popu- 
'btion, than the commerce of disconnected continents could trSTerse 
thout the art of navigation. Here, then, is the source 
tif OUT superiorily, and our just pride as a uatioD. The statesmen 
of the remotest extremes of the Union can converse together, like 
the philosophers of Athena in tlie same portico, or the poiitioiana 
of Home in the same forum. Distance is overcome, and the citi- 
of Georgia and of Maine can be brought to cooperate in the 
I great object, with as perfect a community of views and feel- 
as actuated the tribes of Borne in the assemblies of the 
people. It is obvious that liberty has a more ezten^ve and dura- 
ble Gjundation in the United States than it ever has had in any 
other age or country. By the representative principle, — a prin- 
eiple unknown and impractioable among the ancicnla, — the whole 
mtaa of society is brought to operate in constraining the action of 
power and ia the eonscrvation of public liberty. 



THB EXPERIMENT OF SELF-GOVBRKMBNT. — £. jCwnU. 

Wx are summoned to new energy and zeal by the high nature 

of the eaperiraent we are appointed in Providence to make, and 

tiie grandeur of the theatre on which it is to be performed. When 

die Old World afibrded no longer any hope, it pleased Heaven to 

open this last refuge of humanity. The attempt has begun, and 

is going on, (ar from foreign corruption, on the broadest scale, and 

the most benignant auspices; and it certainly rests with us 

solve the great problem in human society, to settle, and that 

war, the momentous question, whether mankind can be trusted 

a purely popular pystem. One might almost think, without 

ivagance, that the departed wise and good of all places and 

les are looking down from their happy seats to witness what 

'lAall now be done by us; that they, who lavished their treasures 

and their blood of old, who labored and sufibred, who spake and 

WiOte, who fought and perished, in tbc one great cause of freedom 

13 
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and tratli, are now hanging from their orba on high, oyer the last 
solemn experiment of humanity. As I have wandered over the 
spots once the scene of their labors, aud mused among the pro8< 
trate columns of their senate-honsea anii foruma, I have seemed 
almost to hear a voice from the tombs of departed ages, from the 
sepulchres of the nations which died before the sight. They 
exhort us, thejr adjure us to be faithful to our trust. They 
implore us, hy the long trials of struggling humanity ; by the 
blessed memory of the departed ; by the dear feith which has been 
plighted by pure hands to the holy cause of truth and man ; by 
the awful secrets of the prison-houses where the sons of freedom 
have been immured ; by the noble heads which have been brought 
to the hlook; by the wrecks of time; hy the eloquent ruins of 
nations, — thoy conjure ua not to quench the light which' is rising 
on the world. Greece cries to us, by the convulsed life of her 
poisoned, dying Demosthenes ; and Rome pleads witli as in the 
mute peiauaaion of her mangled Tully. 

In that high romance, if romance it be, in which the great 
minds of antiquity sketehod the fortunes of the agos to come, they 
pictured to themselves a favored region beyond the ocean, a land 
of equal laws and happy men. The primitive poets beheld it in 
the islands of the blest ; the Doric bards surveyed it in the hyper- 
borean regions ; the sage of the academy placed it in the lost 
Atlantis ; and even the sterner spirit of Seneca could disceni a 
feirer abode of humanity in distant regions then unknown. We 
look back upon these uninspired [ffcdictions, and almost recoil from 
the obligations they imply. By us must these fhir visions be real- 
iiied ; by ua must be fulfilled these high promises, which burst in 
trying hours from the longing hearts of the champions of truth. 
There arc no more continents or worlds to be revealed ; Atlantia 
hath arisen from the ocean ; the &rtheat Thule is reached ; there 
are no more retreats beyond the sea, no more discoveries, no more 
Here, then, a mighty work is to be ftjfilled, or never, by 
of mortals'. The man, who looks with tenderness on the 
Bufferings of good men in other times ; the descendant of tbe Pil- 
grims, who cherishes the memory of bis fathers ; the patriot, who 
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feels an honest glow at the majesty oF the eystem of which ho is a 
member ; the scholar, who beholds with rapture the long-sealed 
book of unprejudiced truth expanded to all lo read ; — these arc 
they by whom these auspices are ta be aocompliahed. Yea, breth- 
ren, it is by the intellect of tho country that the miglity mass is 
to be inspired, that its parts are io communicate and sympathize, 
its bright progress to be adorned with becoming reflnemente, ila 
strong eenso uttered, its character reflected, its feelings interpreted 
to its own children, to other regions, and to after ages. 

Meantime, tho years are rapidly passing away and gathering 
importance in their course. With the present year will bo com- 
pleted the half century from that most important era in human 
histoiy, the commencement of our Revolutionary War. The 
jubilee of our national existence is at hand. 

The space of time that has elapsed from that momentous date, 
has laid down in the dust, which tho blood of many of thorn had 
already hallowed, most of the great men to whom, under Providence, 
we owe our national existence and privileges. A few still survive 
DDong UB to reap the rich fruits of their labors and sufferings ; 
||md one has yielded himself to tho imited voice of a people, and 
returned in his age to receive the gratitnde of the nation to whom 
be devoted his youth. 

Welconie, friend of our fathers, to our shores ! Happy are onr 
eyes that behold those venerable features. Enjoy a, triumph, such 
as never eontiueror or monarch enjoyed, — the assaranco that 
througfaoat America there is not a bosom which does not beat with 
joy and gratitude at the sound of your name. You Iiave already 
uid saluted, or will soon meet, the few that remain of the 
Vdent patriots, prndent counscilorB, and brave warriors, with 
yon were associated in achieving our liberty. But you 
have looked round in vain for the faces of many who would have 
lived years of pleasure on a day like this with their old companion 



uvea years oi pleasure on a day libe tnis with their oia companion 

in arms and brother in peril. Lincoln, and Greene, and Knoi, I 

K Hamilton, are gone ; the heroes of Saratoga and Yorktown I 

; fallen liefore the only foe they could not meet. Above all, I 

Srat of heroes and of men, the friend of your youth, the more I 
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than frieud of bia country, rests in the bosom of the Boil lie 
xednGoied. On the bauks of bie Potomac he lios in glory and 
peace. You will revisit tlie hospitable shades of Mount Vernon, 
but him whom you venerated aa we did, you will not meet at its 
door. His Toice of consolation, which reached you in the Austrian 
dungeons, cannot now bioatc it^ silence, to bid you welcome to his 
own roof. But the grateful children of America will bid yon 
welcome, in his name. Welcome, thrice welcome to our shores! 
and whithersoever throughout the limits of the continent your 
course shall take you, the ear that boars you shall bless you, tie 
eye that sees you shall bear witness to you, and every tongue 
exclaim, with heartfelt joy, Welcome, welcome, Lafayette! 



NORTHERN LABORERS. — f. C. NaglaT. 

. Thb gentleman has miaeoneeived the spirit and tendency of 
□ortheru institutions. He is ignorant of northern character. He 
hafl forgotten the history of his country. Preach insurrection to 
the northern laborers! Who are the northern laborers i The 
history of your country is their history. The renown of your 
country is their renown. The brightness of their doings is omblsr 
zoned on its every page. Blot from your annals the deeds and the 
doings of northern laborers, and the history of your country pre- 
sents but a universal blank. 

Who was he that disarmed the thunderer; wrested from his 
grasp the bolts of Jove; calmed the troubled ocean; became the 
central sun of the philosophical system of his age, shedding his 
brightness and cffulgODCo on the whole civilized world; whom the 
great and mighty of the earth delighted to honor; who partici- 
pated in the achievement of your independence; prominently 
assisted in moulding your free institutions, and the beneficial effects 
of whose wisdom will be felt to the last moment of " recorded 
time " ? Who, I ask, was he ? A northern laborer, a Yankee 
tallow-chandler'a son, a printer's runaway boy '. 

And who, lot me ask the honorable gentleman, who was be &tA, 
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ia the days of our Revolution, led forth a northern army, — yea, 
an army of northern laborers, — and aided the chivalry of South 
CarolLoa in their defence agaiost British a^eRsioa, drove the 
spoilers from their Gresides, and redeemed her fair fieldg from 
foreign invadere ? Who was he ? A northern laborer, a Rhode 
Island blacksmith, — the gallant General Greene, — who left his 
hammer and his forge, and went Girth conquering and to conquer 
n the battle for oar independence ! And will you preaeh insur' 

f leetion to men like these ? 

, Our country is full of the achievements of northern laborers I 
e Concord, and Lcsington, and Princeton, and Trenton, 

I Hid Saratoga, and Bunker Hill, bat in the north ? And wltat has 
shed an imperishable renown on the never-dying names of those 
hallowed spots, but the blood and the struggles, the high daring 
and patriotism, and sublime courage, of northern laborers ? The 
whole north is an everlasting monument of the freedom, virtue, 
intelligence, and indomitable independence of northern laborers ! 
Qo, preach insurrection to men like these 1 

KThe fortitude of the men of the north, under intense suffering 
' liberty's sake, has been almost godlike ! History has so 
»rded it. Who comprised that gallant army, that, without 
d, without pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost 
ted, in that dreadful winter, — the midoight of our Revolution, 
whose wanderings could be traced by their blood-tracks in the 
EDOW, whom no arts could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no suffer- 
ings disaffeet, but who, true to. their country and its holy cause, 
contimied to fight the good fight of liberty, until it finally tri- 
I wnphed? Who were these men ? Why, northern laborers! 



THE MHJTIA OF THE BBVOIUTION. — ff. nubtard. 

I No body of troops were more patriotic, no men were more ardent 
B the prtsecution of the war of the Revolution, no men in the 
iblic service endured more or suffered more, no men were clothed 
1, fed less, or paid less than they were. In every point of view 
13- 
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they have 03 strong claims upon Ihi; justice otul gratitude of tbe 
country as any of the surviving soldiers of the Reyolution. 

The peculiar services and sacrifices of the militia durtag the war 
of the BcTolation give to that clues u powerful claim upon the 
justice of the common couutry. For these services, for these sac- 
rifioes, they could not have been paid. The debt is yet due; it 
still remains unsatisSed; and, on every consideration, the militia 
are equally well entitled to the bene&t of the pension system as 
any other class of revolutionary soldiera. 

It was the pure patriotism, it was the unwavering devotion to 
the best interests of the republic, it was the virtue and the valor 
of the militja, that gave to our cause an impulse which was irre- 
lustible, an impulse which the whole physical force of £ugland, 
aided by her subsidized Hessians, proved wholly incompetent to 
control and to vanquish. 

The battles of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, taught the 
enemy that the soil of freemen could not be invaded with impu- 
nity, that the spirit of freemen could never be subdued by skill 
however consummate, by force however powerful. The enemy then 
saw and felt too much not to believe that the sacred soil of freedom 
might be run over, but could not be conquered. Were it neces- 
sary to advert to events to show forth the value of the militia, I 
would direct your attention to every groat batde that was fought 
in the war of the Bcvolution. 

At the north, it was the militia that gave a turn to our hcatile 
operations which inspired confideace iu the cause of America. The 
battle of Bennington, under the brave Stark, of my own state, with 
his regiments of militia, afler a series of disaster and defeat had 
attended the army in Canada and upon the lakes, served to ani- 
mate tho drooping spirit, of despondency, to fill the soul of patri- 
otism with hope, with confidence, with courage. 

In the south as well as in the north the militia of the country 
was equally distinguished for the pmity of its patriotism and the 
ardor of its zeal. If any invidious foe to our country has cast 
imputations upon the bravery and the conduct of our militia at 
any particulai period of that war, it should be replied, that want 
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of diBoiptine, not want of heroiam, subjected our militia, in certain 
ncmorablo battles, to great disadvaDtages. 

There was no cowardice, no troacliery in the eoaiposition of the 
militia. In eyerj battle fought, in every victory won, thoy ware 
breast, side by side, with state and continental troops. 
When the enemy of-tho country cried " havoc, and let slip the dogs 
^war," the militia came forth in their might. All the battles of 
1775, before a. regular army could have been organized, — of Lex- 
ington, of Bunker Hili, of Ticonderoga, of St. John'a and of Nor- 
iblk, — evince tho most nnwavering courage and conduct. If a 
doubt could be supposed to exist aa to the value of the militia ser- 
Tice in the war of the Revolution, I would refer to the battles 
of Fort Moultrie, of Bennington, of Saratoga, of Long Island, of 
Trenton, of Germantown, and of Yorktown, These engagements 
speak a language which cannot be mistaken, and which will not 
be forgotten. 

We are now happy at home, enjoying every blessing which can 
pertain to freemen. We are respected abroad, participating in 
every right guaranteed to the most honored nation. We cannot 
fail to realize that every interest of our beloved country is most 
prosperous. Every citizen in this great republic is made aecure in 
the enjoyment of all his righta, by the moral influence of our free 
institutions. How wonderful have been the practical effects of the 
American IWolution 1 How great has been the advance of our 
general population, the march of improvement, the progress of the 
srta ! Our estended and extending West comes forth in all her 
majesty, in all her physical and moral power, to bear evidence to 
fte wondering world of the great and glorious fruifa of the Eev- 
olution. The cause of learning, the pure spirit of Christianity, 
trace their aslouishihg advancement to the impulse received in that 
eventful period. The science of self-goyemment> the free institu- 
tjons of oar land, rest upon a deep and enduring foundation, laid 
in the war of the Revolution. In every latitude, in every region, 

every part of Chrisl^odom, are to be found the effects of Amer- 
American enterprise, and of American industry. 

And while we contemplate the universal prosperity and happi- 
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nesB wbksli pervade our land, can we fail to take a retroBpeot, and 
bring to mind hj wtiosc eifarts and eucrgies, by whose services and 
sacrifices, these invaluable blessings have been secured? In tbo 
dark days of the Revolution our beloved country was poor, of lim- 
ited resources, little able to fulfil to tbe letter her engagemeata; 
her soldiers were neither fed nor clothed nor pind according to tbo 
stipulations of tbe government ; the general currency of tbe coun- 
try was greatly depreciated. These unfailing friends could not 
at aucb a time have received their honest, their just demands. 

Nevertheless, their devotion to her cause suffered no change. 
Through good report and tbrough evil report, in hor prosperity 
and in her adversity, they went for their country, and for notbiog 
but their country. 

Let us then unite with one mind and with one heart to effect a 
satisfactory payment of this debt, — a debt nhioh we should most 
willingly admit, a debt which our country is now well able satis- 
fitotorily to discharge. And shall we stop, the descendants of our 
revolutionary fathers, the children of the patriots of that day; 
shall W6, freej/ien, the nalJre Bons of the gaU, stop to calculate tbe 
dollars and cents, tbe pounds and the pence, which the paSESge of . 
this bill may annually draw from our treasury 1 God forbid 1 I 
would have never entered npon any such inglorious work, had it 
not been time and again reiterated, that the passage of suoh « 
bill as this would impoverish our country, bring ruin upon oar 
republic. I would pass this bill, were I certain that the conse- 
quent esaution upon me would require the surrender of the bettor 
half of my estato. I would then have Icil the consolation that tbe 
claims of our revolutionary patriots had been satisfied, without 
whose triumphant efforts everything here would have been value- 
less ; political rights and political privileges would have been any- 
thing but political blessings. 

The surviving soldiers of the Kevolution have dready passed 

tliat boundary which has been assigned by high authority aa the 

' duration of human esisl-ence. If by reason of their strength they 

should continue imtil fourscore years, yet will their strength be 

labor and sorrow. They must be soon cat off; their places will 
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soon know them no more forever. The day of their departare 
mnst be at huad ; tlieir years most ba nearly numbered. I would 
then most solemnly nrge this committee not to delay the passage 
of this bill ; and my fervent prayer to the Father of the faithful 
would bo, that miLny may long liva to enjoy its beuefita ; that they 
may be induced to caU around them their children and their chil- 
dren's children, and by one more patriotic effort rivet their affec- 
tions still stronger to the republic, by pointing out to them this 
act of the j ustice and the gratitude of their beloved country. 



THB FAMINE IN IRELAND. — S. S. Pretuisi. 

f-ToBBx lies upon the other side of the wide Atlantic a beautiful 
, famous in story and in song. It has given to the world 
more than its share of genius and of greatness. It has been prolific 
in statesmen, warriors, and poets. Its brave and generous sons 
have fought successfully in all battles but its own. In wit and 
humor it has no equal ; while its harp, like its history, moves to 
tears by its sweet but melancholy pathos. In this fair region God 
has seen fit to send the most terrible of all those fearful ministers 
who fulfil his inscrutable decrees. The earth has failed to give 
her increase; the common mother has forgotten her o^pring, 
and her breast no longer aEE)rds them their accustomed nourish- 
ment. Famine, gaunt and ghastly &mine, has seized a natioQ 
with its strangling grasp ; and unhappy Ireland, in the sad woes 
of the present, forgets, for a moment, the gloomy history of the 

In battle, in ^e fulness of his pride and strength, little recks 
the soldier whether the biasing bullet sing hb sudden requiem, or 
the cords of life are severed by the sharp slecl. But he who dies 
of hunger, wrestles alone, day after day, with liis grim and unre- 
lenting enemy. He has no friends to cheer him in the terrible 
conflict ; tor if he had friends how could ho die of hunger ? He 
has not the hot blood of the soldier to maintain him ; for hie too, 
vampire-like, has exhausted his reins. 




Wlio will hesitsite to ^ve hia mite, to avert Bnch awfal results ^ 
Give, then, generooslj and freely. Recollect that in so doiog yoa 
are exerciBing one of the moat godlike qualities of your nature, 
and at tlie same time enjoying one of the greatest luxuries of life. 
We ought to ttumk our Maker that ho haa permitted us to eierdse 
equally with himself that noblest of even the Divine attributes — 
benevolence. Go home and look at your family, smiling in rosy 
health, and then think of the pale, famine-pinched checks of the 
poor children of Ireland ; and you will give, according to your 
store, even as a bountiful Providence has given to you, - — not 
grudgingly, but with an open hand ; for the quality of benevo- 
lence, like thai of mercy, 

"Isnotetraiaed; 
It droppeth like tbe gentle latn from heavea 
Upon (he place beneath. It is twice bleseed; 
It blsEaes bim that ^yea, aad him (hat takes." 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES — J Story. 

ToEKE is not a single nation, iivm the north to the south of 
Europe, from the bleak shores of the Baltic to the bright plains 
of immortal Italy, whose literature is not imbedded in the very 
elements of classical learning. The literature of England is, in an 
emphatic sense, the production of her scholars ; of men who have 
cultivated letters in her universities, and colleges, and grammor- 
BchooLs; of men who thought any life too short, chiefly because it 
left some relic of antiquity unmastored, and any other fame hum- 
ble, because it faded in the presence of Boman and Grecian genius. 
He who studies English literature without the lights of classical 
learning, loses half the charms of its sentiments and style, of its 
foroe and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, 
of its illustrative assoraations. Who, that reads the poetry of 
Gray, docs not feel that it is the refinement of classical taste which 
gives such inexpressible Tividness and transparency to his diction t 
Who, that reads the conpcntr<ited sense and melodious verafication 
of Dryden and Pope, does not peiccive in tbam the disciples of thu 
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old school, whose genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse 
satire, and the playful wit of antiquity ? Who, that meditates 
over the strains of Milton, does not feel that he drank deep at 

" SUoa's brook, that flowed 
East by the oraole of Ood " — 

that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals from 
ancient altars ? 

It is no exaggeration to declare, that he who proposes to abolish 
classical studies proposes to render, in a great measure, inert and 
unedifying the mass of English literature for three centuries ; to 
rob us of the glory of the past, and much of the instruction of 
ftiture ages ; to blind us to excellences which few may hope to 
equal, and none to surpass ; to annihilate associations which are 
interwoven with our best sentiments, and give to distant times and 
countries a presence and reality as if they were in fact his own. 



THE FREEDOM OF SCIENCE IN AMEKICA.— &. C. Verplanck, 

The quick and keen sense of self-interest, that gives such sagac- 
ity and energy to the business operations of this country, is equally 
propitious to the success of every art, every discovery, invention, 
undertaking, and science, that involves in it any amount of prac- 
tical improvement or power. Hence, whatever of theoretical 
science, inventive skill, ingenious speculation, or reasoning elo- 
quence, can be made to tell upon any of the multitudinous affiiirs 
making up the business of life, or to minister in any way to the 
increased power or enjoyment of man, will soon find ready atten- 
tion for their claims. Here no prejudices in favor of time-honored 
tisages are strong enough long to resist the advance of scientifio 
improvement or wise innovation. Society is not divided into 
castes, each one of them watching with jealous vigilance against 
any encroachment of their several exclusive walks by any rude 
intruder &om another class, themselves clinging to the settled 
usages and old forms of their own dan, with the steady pertinacity 
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of men whose unesamined prejadioes are ioterwoven with their 
enrliest babita aad their most valuable personal iotcreats. If Sci- 
ence, descending from her etorry throne in the heavens, light the 
Btudeot to any discovery or invention in nny manner applicable to 
the wants of hia fellow-creatures, — if Geaius prompt the lofty 
thought, — if love of God or of man inspire the generous design, 
no matter how the novelty may astoniai for the moment, no mat- 
ter what prejudices may be shocked, no matter what interests may 
be alarmed and band themselves against the innovator, let him go 
OB undismayed, — he advancea to certiun victory. 



WAR WITil FRANCE. — /. C. CdftoBn. 

The first thing that strikes me, air, in casting my eyea to the 
future, is the utter impossibility that war, should there unfortu- 
nately be one, can have an honorable termination. The capacity 
of France to inflict injury upan ua ia ten times greater than oure to 
inflict injuries on her ; while the cost of the war, in proportion to 
her means, would be in nearly the same proportion less than oure 
to our means. She has relatively a small commerce to bo destroyed, 
while we have the largest in the world, in proportion to our capital 
and population. She may threaten and harass our coast, while 
her own ia safe from assault. I do not hesitate to pronounce that 
awarwith Prance will be amoug the greatest calamities, — greater 
than a war with England herself. The power of the latter to 
annoy us may be greater than tliat of the former ; but so is oora, 
in turn, greater to annoy England than France. Nothing can be 
more destructive to our commerce and navigation than for England 
to bo neutral while we arc belligerent in a contest with such a 
country as France. The whole of our commercial marine, with 
our entire shipping, would pass almost instantly into the bands of 
England. With the exception of our public armed vessels, there 
would bo scarcely a flag of ours afloat on the ocean. We grew 
rich by being neutral while England was belligerent. It was that 
which so suddenly built up the mighty febrio of our prosperity and 
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greatoess. Ileveree the position : let England be neutral while 
we are belligerent, and the BOurces of our wealth and prosperity 
would be speedily esbauated. 

In a just and nocesaary war, all these eonaequencea ought to be 
fearlessly met. Though a Triond to peace, when a proper oeoasion 
occure I would be among the last to dread the consequences of 
war. I think the wealth and blood of a country are well ponred 
out in mcdntaining n JQst, honorable, and necessary war; but, in 
such a war as that with which the country is now threatened, — a 
mere war of etiquette, — a war turning on a question so trivial aa 
whether an explanation shall or shall not be given, — no, whether 
it has or has not been given (for that is the real point on whiob 
the controversy turns), — to put in jeopardy the lives and property 
of our citiisens, and the liberty and institutiona of our country, is 
norae than folly, — is madness, I say the liberty and inatitutions 
of the country. I hold theca to be in imminent danger. Such 
has been the grasp of executive power, that we have not been able 
to resist ita usurpations, even in a period of peace ; and how much 
less shall we be able, with the vast increase of power and patronage 
which a war must confer on that department ? In osoond condi- 
tion of the country, with our institutions in their full vigor, and 
every department confined to its proper sphere, we would have 
nothing to fear from a war with France, or any other power ; but 
our system is deeply discasod, and we may fear the worst in being 
involved in a war at such a juncture. 



^Z TDK SUBVIVOBS OP THE REVOLCnON. — E. Enirelt. 

PIZiHS US not forget the men who, when the conflict of counsel was 
■«w, stood forward in that of arms ; yet let me not, by feintly 
endeavoring to sketch, do deep injustice to the atory of their 
exploits. The effi)rts of a life would scarce suffice to paint out 
this picture in all its astonishing incidents, in all its mingled colors 
of sublimity and woe, of agony and triumph, 

But the age of commemoratic« is at hand. The voice of our 
14 




&t}iera' blood begins (o cry to us from beneath the ?oi] which it 
moietened. Time is bringing forward, iu their proper relief, the 
men and the deeds of that high-souled day. The generation of 
contemporary worthies is gone ; the crowd of the nonignaliajd 
great and good disappears ; and the leaders in war as well as conn- 
oil are seen, in Fancy's eye, to take their stations on the monnt of 
remembrance. 

They come from the embattled clii& of Abratam ; they start 
from the heaving sods of Bunker's Hill ; they gather from the 
blaiting lines of Saratoga and Yorktown, from the blood-dyed 
waters of the Brandywine, from the dreary snows of Valley Forge, 
and all tho hard-fought fields of the war. With all their wounds 
and all their hooors, they rise and plead with us for their brethren 
who aorTive, and bid us, if indeed we cherish the memory of those 
who bled in our cause, to show our gratitude, not by sounding 
words, but by stretching out tho strong arm of the oonntrys pros- 
perity to help tho veteran survivors gently down to their gcavea. 



AQRICCTLTURG AND COMMERCE. — J! 

No latuation in life is so ^vorable to established habits of virtue, 
and to powerful sentiments of devotion, as a residence in the coun- 
try, and rural occupations. I am not speaking of a condition of 
peasantry, of which in this country we know little, who are mere 
vassals of an absent lord, or the hired laborers of an intcndant, and 
who are, therefore, interested in nothing but the regular receipt 
of their daily wages; but I refer to the honorable character of an 
owner of the soil, whose comforts, whose weight in the community, 
and whose very existenoo depend upon bis personal labors, and the 
regular returns of abundance from the soil which he cultivates. 
No man, one would think, would feel so sensibly his immediate 
dependence upon God, as the husbandman. For all his peculiar 
blessings, he is invited to look immediately to tho bounty of 
Heaven. No secondary cause stands between him and his Maker. 
To niiD are essential the regular sucoesMon of the seaBons, and the 
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timely £ill of tha raia, the gcaial warmth of the gun, the sore pro* 

doctivcneES of the soil, and tlie certain operations of thoBC lawa of 

I Mature which must appear to him nothing less than the varied 

■ :uertioii3 of omnipresent energy. In the country, we Becm to 

r stuid in the midst of lie great theatre of God'a power, and wo 

feel an unosoal proximity to our Creator. His blue and tranq[uil 

sky spreads itself over our heads, and we acknowledge the intin- 

sioQ of no seoondury agent in unfolding this viust expanse. Nothing 

but Omnipotence can work up the dark horrors of the tempest, dart 

the flashes of the lightning, and roll the long-resoanding rumor of 

the tbnnder. The breeze wafts to his senses tJie odors of God's 

56 ; the voice of God's power is heard in the rustling of 

■ifike ibreet; and the varied forms of life, activity and pleasure, 

ich he observes at every step in the fields, lead him irresistibly, 

e would think, to the source of being and beauty and joy. How 

i such a life to the noble seatimenta of devotion ! Besides, 

w9ke situation of the husbandman is peculiarly favorable, it should 

1, to purity and simplicity of moral sentiment. He is brought 

I aoqnwnted, chiefly, with the real and native wants of mankind. 

I SImployed solely in bringing food out of the earth, he is not liable 

fto be fascinated with the fictitious pleasures, the unnatural wants, 

P.^te fashionable follies and tyrannical vices of more busy and splen- 



BtiU more farorable to the religious character of the husband- 
a the circumstance, that, from the nature of agricultural pur- 
idts, they do not so completely engross the attention as other 
mpatioDS, They leave much time for contemplation, for read- 
intellectual pleasures ; and these are peculiarly grateful 
^the resident in the country. Espoeially docs the institution of 
e Sabbath discover all its value to the (jller of the earth, whoso 
e it eolaees, whose Iiard labors it interrupts, and who feels on 
that day the worth of his moral nature, which cannot be under- 
Btood by the busy man, who considers the repose of this day as 

Cwith his hopes of gain, or professional employments. If, 
nstitution is of any moral and religious value, it is to 
we must look for (he continuance of that respeot and 
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observance which it merits. My friondB, — thoBO of you especially 
who retire annually iolo the country, — let these periodical retreats 
from business or dissipation bring jou nearer to joiir God ; !eS 
thorn restore the clearness of your judgment on the objects of 
liviman pursuits, invigorate yout moral perceptions, exalt yooi seD- 
liments, and regulate your habits of devotion ; and if there be any 
virtue or simplicity remaining in rural life, let them never ba 
impaired by the influence of your presence and example. 

After what we have now said upon the virtuous and devotional 
tendency of a country life, it may, perhaps, be considered as inooit- 
eistent, or even paradoxical, to place our commercial character 
among our moral, much leas out religious advantages. But let it 
be considered, whatever be the inftuenoe of traffic upon the per- 
sonal worth of some of those who are engaged in it, its intrinsie 
value lo the community, and its kind influence upon certain parts 
of the moral eharacter, are not to bo disputed. Hence I do not 
scruple to state it as one of our great national distinctions, which 
call for our grateM acknowledgments. Tell me not of Tyre, and 
Sidon, and Corinth, and Cajthage. I know they were commcroial 
and corrupt. But let it be remembered that they flourished long 
before the true prindplcs of honorable trade were understood; 
before the iutroductjon of Christianity had given any stabiUty to 
those virtues of conscientious integrity, and strict Qdelity in trusts, 
which are now indispensable to commerdal prosperity. They have 
passed away, it is true ; and so has Sparta, whore no commerce 
was allowed ; and Judea, t]iough mostly agricultural, is known no 
more, esuept for its national ingratitude and corruption. Besides, 
when the choice of a nation lies, as, from the present state of &e 
world, it appears long d^tincd to lie, between a commercial and a 
military character, surely there can be Uttle hesitation about &6 
comparative influence of the peaceful activity of trade, thongU it 
may fend to enervate some of the energiea of the human character, 
and that deplorable activity of a mere warlike nation, where plun- 
der is the ruling passion of the great, and destruction the trade of 
the small ; where every new conquest lends only to concentrate, ill 
still fewer hands, the wealth of kingdoms, and to inspire tlie com- 
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in people with an nndistiogui^iiig ferocitj. Surely, we cannot 
itate whether to prefer that warlike etate of el nation which 
poisons at once the sources and security of domestic happiness, — a 
state in which the lives as well as the virtues of maukitid ^nk 
into objects of insignificant importance, — or that oommercial situ- 
ation of a people, which rouses and develops all the powers of all 
classes of the population, which gives a perpetual spring to indus- 
try, and which, by showing every man how completely be is 
dependent upon every other man, makes it his interest to promote 
the prosperity, to consult the happiness, and to maiotain the peace, 
the health, and the se<;urity of the millions with whom he is con- 
nected. Surely, that state of a people cannot be unfavorable to 
virtue, which provides snch facilities of intellectual communieation 
between the remotest regioDH, so that not a bright idea can spring 
1 the brain of a foreign philosopher, but it darts, like light- 
acroes the Atlantic ; not an improvement obtains in the con< 
ition of one society, but it is instantly propagated to every other. 
iy this perpetual interchange of thought, and this active diffiifion 
of understanding, the most favorable opportunities are afforded for 
the dissemination of ueefiil knowledge, especially for the extension 
of that most precious of gifts, the gospel of Jesus. I need not 
lidd, that the wide intercourse we arc keeping up with foreign 
nations ought to enlarge the sphere of our intelligence, liberaliire 
OUT sentiments of mankind, polish the manners of the community, 
and introduce conrteousness and urbanity of deportment. Mer- 
cbanfB ! if I may be permitted to suggest to you any considerations 
on the value of yonr order to the community, I would say, that 
upon your personal character depends much of these favorable 
influences of commerce. I would beg you to beware of an engross- 
ing love of profit, which invariably narrows the capacity, and 
the noblest tendencies of the human character. I would 
e you to cultivate habits of mental activity, to indulge 
views of your connection with mankind, to consider your- 
forming part of the vast chain of mutual supports and 
leies, by which the activity, the improvement and the 
of the inhabitants of every part of the world are secured 
14* 
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and pTomoted. Above all, forget not tliat you are ingtrumento 
in the handa of Providence, by wliich he diffuses his blessings, and 
promotes his graud purposes in the eultivaliou, the ciTilization, and 
thus the moral and religious advancement, of this wide oreation. 
God grant that you may never feel the remorse of having deliber- 
ately ODutributed to the introduction of a new vice into the commu- 
nity, or to the corruption of an old or established principle ; of 
having aided the tyranny of a worthless iashion, or assisted the 
gradual encroachments of selGahnees, vanity, pomp, and slavish 
imitation, on the freedom and dignity of social life ! 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE UNION, — £. Catt. 

I ma: well appeal to those who find in tho constitution or out 
of the constitution this power to control the territories, whether it 
is a power that ought to be esetuiaed under existing circumstances. 
Here is one half of a great country which believes, with a unanim- 
ity perhaps without a parallel in grave national questions, that the 
constitution has delegated to Congress no such power whatever. 
And there is a large portion of the other half which entertains 
similar views ; while of those who see in tho constitution sufficient 
grounds for legislative action, there are many who admit, — indeed, 
probably, there are few who deny, — that the question is not free 
fipom serious doubts. 

Besides the want of constitutional power, there are at least four- 
teen states of this Union which see in tiiis measure a direct attack 
upon their rights, and a disregard of their feelings and interests, 
OS injurious iu itself as it is offensive to their pride of character, 
and incompatible with the esistence of those bonds of amity which 
are stronger than constitutional ties to hold us together. No man 
can shut his eyes to the excitement which prevails there, and 
which is borne to us by tho press in countless articles coming 
from legislative proceedings, from popular assemblies, and from all 
the sources whence public opinion is derived, and be insenable to 
the evil day that is upon us. I believe this Union will si 
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a dongors with which it may be menaced, however trying the 
oroamatancee in which it may be placed. I believe it is not des- 
tinod to perish till long aflcr it shall huvo fulfilled the great rais- 
KOQ confidud to it, of example and encouragement to the nations 
of the earth who are struggling with the despotism of centuries, 
and groping their way in a darkness once impenetraUe, but where 
the light of knowledge and freedom is beginning to diaporw the 
gloom. But to maintain thia proud position, this integrity of polit- 
ical existence, on which so much for us and for the world depends, 
we must oarefiiUy avoid those sectional cjoeations so much and m 
ibroibly deprecated by the father of hta country, and, cultivating a 
spirit of mutual regard, adding to the conaidc rations of iuterest 
which hold us together the higher motives of nficction and of 
affinity of views and of sympathies. Sad will be the day when 
tite first drop of blood is shed in the preservation of this Union. 
That day need never come, and never will come, if the same spirit 
of compromise and concession by each to the feelings of all, which 
animated our fathers, continues lo animate us and our children. 
But if powers offensive to one portion of the country, and of donbt- 
fnl obli^tion, to say the least of it, are to be exercised by another, 
and nnder circumstances of peculiar excitement, this con^eratdon 
Y be rent in twain, leaving another example of that judioiol 
Minduoss with which God, In his providence, sometimes visits the 
IKW of nations. 



A REPUBLIC THE STROSQBST QOTBRNMBNT, — T. Jigtrim. 

DoRnJo the throes and convolsiona of the ancient world, — dur- 
I ,big tite agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking, through blood 
l4bid slaughter, his long-l(fit liberty, — it was not wonderful that 
£ agitation of the billows should reach even this distant and 
■'feaoefhl shore ; that this should be more felt and feared by 
i, and less by others, and should divide opinions as to meas- 
la of safety. But every difference of opinion is not a difference 
■itf priooi^e. We have called by different names brethren of lie 
e principle. We are all Republicans; we are all FedereliBts. 
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If there ba any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union, 
or to ahange its republican form, let them atand, undisturbed, as 
monnments of the safety with which error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to combat it, I know, indeed, that 
some honest men fear a republican government cannot be strong, 

— that this government is not strong enough. But would the 
honest patriot, in the full tide of suoeessfal experiment, abandon a 
government which haa so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear that this government, the worWs beat hope, 
way, by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? I tniat not. 
I believe this, on the contrary, tho strongest government on earth. 
I beheve it the only one where every man, at the call of the law, 
would By to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of 
the public order, as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is 
si^ that man cannot bo trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he, then, be trusted with the government of othea^ ? Or havo 
we found angeb, in the form of kings, to govern him ? Let his- 
tory answer this question. 

Let us, then, with ooorage and confideuce, pursue our own fed- 
eral and republican principles, — oar attachment to union and rep- 
resentative government. Kindly separated, by nature and a wide 
ocean, from the exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe, 

— too high-minded to endure the degradations of the others, — 
possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our descendants 
to tho thoosandth and thousandth generation, — entertaining a due 
sense of our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisitions of our own industry, to honor and confidence from our 
fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, but from our actions, and 
their sense of them, — enlightened by a benign religion, professed, 
indeed, and practised in various forms, yet all of them inculcating 
honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man, — 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which, by 
all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the happiness of 
man here, and his greater happiness hereafter ; with all these bleas- 
inga, what more is necessary, to make us a happy and prosporoua 
people! 
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> Still one tiling more, iellow-fitizcns : a ivisc and frugal goveru- 
1 3Bent, wkioh shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them othcrwiso iree to regulate their owq pursuits of industry 
and improvement, aod shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the Eum of good government; and 
^^Lfius is necessary to close the circle of our folicittes. 

^^HEE I 

It has been said by shrewd though unfriendly observers, that in 
AjnerJca the practical and the profitable swallow up every other 
thought. There, say they, fancy withers, art languishea, taste 
espires ; there tho mind loolis only to the materbl and the niechaa* 
icol, and losca ite capacity for the ideal and the abetmct. But 
while the intelUgant American citizen is surrounded by the strong- 
est temptations to devote himself solely to selfish pursuits, he is 
at the same time everywhere invited to conform his own spirit to 
that of our liberal institutions, and instructed to uplift his mind to 
the consideration of large principles, and to regard himself as 
being but a, small part of tho vast whole which ol^ms hie best 
affections. 

With such a choice before hira, pitiable indeed is tho lot of him 
who turns from tho nobler and manlier side, to think, to live, and 
to dmdgc, for himself alone. He cuts himself off from the 
best delights of the heart, its endearing charities and its elevating 
sympathies. He paralyzes his own intellect by suffering it to 
become half dead through inaction, and that in its nobler parts. 
The mighty ladder of thought and reason, reaching from the risiWe 
to the invisible, — from the crude knowledge gained through the 
senses to the sublimest inferences of the pure reason, — from the 
eaiih to the very footstool of God's own throne, — is before him, 
and invites his ascent. Dut he bends his eyes obstinately down- 
wards upon the glittering ores at his feet, until he loses tho wish 
or the hope for anything better. 
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That Euch groveltiug materiality, such mean sclfishoeas, is not 
tliB necessury, nor tho coastaut, no, nor tbc fi'equcnt result of our 
ardent industry in the affiiire of life, let tlie discoveries of Frank- 
lin, and the magniflcent far-drawn speculations of Edwards, — let 
the grand philosophy and tho poetic thought, flashing quiok and 
thick through the cloudy atmosphere of political discussion in our 
senate -house, — let the open-handed charity, the more than princely 
munificence, the untiring personal labors of benevolence, exhibited 
by our most devoted and successful moii of business, bear splendid 
testimony. 



LIBERT?. — E. F. WlUpple. 

To the Anglo-Saxon mind, liberty is not apt la be the eathu- 
aiast's mountain nymph, with cheeks wet with morning dew, and 
clear eyes that mirror the heavens; but rather is she an old 
dowager lady, fatly invested in commerce and manufactures, and 
peevishly feaiful that enthusia-sm will reduce her establishment, 
and panics cut off her dividends. Now, the moment property 
becomes timid, agrarianism becomes bold ; and the industry which 
liberty has created liberty must animate, or it wUl be plundered 
by the impudent and rapacious idleness its slavish fears incite. 

Our political institutions, again, are but the body of which 
liberty is the soul ; their preservation depends on theii' being con- 
tinually inspired by the light and heat of the sentiment and idea 
whence they sprung ; and when we timorously suspend, according 
to the latest political fashion, the truest and dearest maxims of onr 
freedom at the call of expediency or threat of passion, — when we 
convert politics into a mere game of interests, unhallowed by a 
»ng1e great and unselfish principle, — we may be sure that our 
worst passions are busy " forging our fetters ; " that we are propos- 
ing all those intricate problenia which red rcpublicanbra so swiftly 
solves, and giving manifest destiny pertinent hinO to shout new 
anthems of atieisra over victorious rapine. 

The liberty which our fathers planted, and for which they star- 
dily oODtended, and under which ihe^ grandly conquered, is a 
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rational and temperate but brave and unyielding freedom, tbie 
august mother of institutions, the hardy nurse of enterprise, the 
sworn ally of justice and order ; a liberty that lifts her awful and 
rebuking face equally upon the cowards who would sell, and the 
braggarts who would pervert, her precious ^fts of rights and obli- 
gations. And this liberty we are solemnly bound at all hazards to 
protect, at any sacrifice to preserve, and by all just means to 
extend, against the unbridled excesses of that ugly and brazen hag, 
originally scorned and detested by those who unwisely gave her 
in&ncy a home, but which now, in her enormous growth and 
&vored deformity, reels, with blood-shot eyes, and dishevelled 
tresses, and words of unshamed slavishness, into halls where Lib- 
erty should sit enthroned ! 



PTTBLIO VIRTUB.— ff. Clay. 



I HOPE, that in all that relates to personal firmness, all that con- 
oems a just appreciation of the insignificance of human life, — 
whatever may be attempted to threaten or alarm a soul not easily 
swayed by opposition, or awed or intimidated by menace, — a stout 
heart and a steady eye, that can survey, unmoved and undaunted, 
any mere personal perils that assail this poor, transient, perishing 
frame, I may, without disparagement, compare with other men. 
But there is a sort of courage, which, I frankly confess it, I do not 
possess, — a boldness to which I dare not aspire, a valor which I 
cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down in the way of the wel- 
fare and happiness of my country. That I cannot, I have not the 
OGurage to do. I cannot interpose the power with which I may be 
invested — a power conferred, not for my personal benefit, nor for 
my aggrandizement, but for my country's good — to check her 
onward march to greatness and glory. I have not courage enough, 
I am too cowardly, for that. I would not, I dare not, in the exer- 
cise of such a trust, lie down, and place my body across the path 
that leads my country to prosperity and happiness. This is a sort 
of courage widely different from that which a man may display in 



iuB private conduct aad personal relatione. Personal or privato 
courage is totally distinot from that higher and nobler courage 
which prompta the patriot to oBer himself a. voluntary gaerificc to 
his country's good. Apprehensions of the imputation of the want 
of firmnefis sometimes impel na to perform rash and inoonsiderato 
itcta. It is the greatest courago to be able to bear the imputation 
of the want of courage. But pride, vanity, egotism, so uoamiable 
and ofiensive in private life, are vices which partake of the charac- 
ter of crimes, in the conduct of public affairs. The uuibrtunatfl 
victim of these passions cannot see beyond the little, petty, oon- 
temptible circle of his own personal iut«reats. All his thoughts are 
withdrawD from his country, and concentrated ou hia consistency, 
his firmness, himself. The high, tho exalted, the sublime emotions 
of a patriotism which, soaring toward heaven, rises lar above all 
mean, low, or selfish things, and is absorbed by one sonl-trans- 
porting thought of the good and the glory of one's country, are 
never felt in his impenetrable bosom. That patriotism which, 
catching its inspirations from Qio immortal God, and leaving at an 
immeasurable distance below all lesser, grovelling, personal inter- 
ffitsand feelings, animates and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of 
valor, of devotion, and of death itself, — that is public virtue ; tbat 
is the noblest, the sublimesl, of all public virtues I 



HOWARD, THE PniLASTEEOPIBT, — J". Waylaid. 

It is not in the field of patrioUam alone that deeds have been 
achieved to which history has awarded the palm of moral sub- 
limity. There have lived men in whom the name of patriot has 
beon merged in that of philanthropist; who, looking with an eye 
of compassion over the fuce of the earth, have felt for the miseries 
of our race, and Iwvo put forth their calm might to wipe off one 
blot from the marred and stained escutcheon of human nature, to 
fltrike off one form of suffering from the eatalogue of human woe. 
Such a man was Howard. Surveying our world like a spirit of 
the blessed, ho beheld the misery of the captive, he heard tie 



groaning of the prisoner. His determination was fixed. He 
resolTed, Binglo-handed, to gauge and to measure one form of 
unpitied, unheeded wretchedness, and, brining it out to the aun- 
Bhine of public obsorration, to work its utter extermination. And 
ho well knew what this undertaking would cost him. He knew 
what he had to haaurd from the infection of dungeons, fo endure 
irom the fatigues of inhospitable travel, and to brook from the 
insolence of legalized oppression. He knew that he was devoting 
himself to the altar of philanthropy; and he willingly devoted 
himself. He had marked out his destiny, and he hastened forward 
to its Bcoomplishmcnt, with an intensity " whieb the nature of the 
human mind forbade to be more, and the character of the indi- 
vidual forbade to be less." Thus he commenced a new era in the 
history of benevolence. And hence the name of Howard will be 
DBSoclsted with all that is sublime in mercy, until the final con- 
Q of all things. 



1 



THE LAND OP ODH FATHEE8. — E. Evmtl. 

What American does not feel proud that he is descended from 

the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke ? Who does 

not know, that while every pulse of civil liberty in the heart of 

the British empire beat warm and full in the bosom of our fathers, 

s sobriety, the firmness and the dignity, with which the cause 

f free principles struggled into esistenco here, constantly found 

juragoment and countenance from the sons of liberty there ! 

) does not remember that when the Pilgrims went over the 

I, the prayers of the feithful British confessors, in all the quar- 

f their dispersion, went over with them, while their aching 

e were strained, till the star of hope should go up in the west> 

And who will ever forget that in that eventful struggle 

h severed this mighty empire from the British crown, tliorc 

H not heard, throughout our continent in arms, a voice which 

fsTte louder for the rights of America than that of Burke, or of 

I, within the walls of the British Parliament, and at the 

15 
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fbot of the Britisli throne ? No ! for mjself I can truly fay, that 
after my native lanii, I feel a tenderness and n reverence for that 
of my fathers. • The pride I take in my own country makes me 
reapect that from vthich we are apriiog. 

In touching the soil of Eogland, I seem to return like a descend' 
ant to the old family scat, — to come bock to the abode of an aged, 
the tomb of a departed parent. I acknowledge this great consan- 
guinity of nations. The sound of my native language, beyond the 
sea, is a music to my ear beyond the richest strains of Tuscan soft- 
ness, or Castilian majosty. I am not yet in a land of strangers, 
while surrounded by the manners, the habits, the forms in which 
I have been brought up. I wander delighted through a thousand 
scenes which the historiuns, the poets, have made familiar to us, — 
of which the names are interwoven with onr earliest associations. 
I tread with reverence the spot where I can retrace the footsteps 
of onr Buffering fathers ; tho pleasant land of their birth baa a 
claim on my heart. It seems to mc a classic, yea, a holy land, 
rich in the memories of the great and good ; the martyrs of lib- 
erty, tho exiled heralds of truth ; and richer, as the parent of this 
land of promise in the west. 

I am not, I need not say I am not, the panegyrist of England. 
I am not damled by her riches, nor awed by her power. The 
sceptre, the mitre and tho coronet, stars, garters and blue ribbons, 
seem to mo poor things for great men to contend for. Nor is my 
admiration awakened by her armies, mustered for the battles of 
Europe; her navies, overshadowing the ocean; nor her empire, 
grasping the furthest East. It is those, and the price of guilt and 
blood by which they are niaintajnod, which are the cause why no 
friend of liberty can salute her with undivided affections. £ut it 
is the refuge of free principles, though often persecuted ; tho 
school of religious liiDcrty, the more precious for the struggles to 
which it has been called ; the tomb of those who have reflected 
honor on all who speak the English tongue ; it is tho birthplace 
of our fathers, the homo of tho Pilgrims ; — it is these which I 
love and venerate in Eogland. I should fee] ashamed of an enthu- 
siasm for Italy and Greece, did I not also feel It for a land like 
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THB DIONnr OF HUMAN NATURE. — O. J)«c, 



F 

^^■■fas. Id an American it would accm to me degenerate and 

J§ SBgTELtefiil to hang with passion upon the traces of Homer and 

Virgil, and follow without emotion the nearer and plainer footsteps 

of Shakspeare and Milton ; and I should think him cold in his 

love for hut native land, who felt no melting in hia heart for that 

t other native land, which holds the a^hes of his fore&thera. 
' YoD are a man ; you are a rational and religious heing ; you 
are an immortal creature. Yes, a glad and glorious existence is 
youre : your eye is opened to the lovely and majestic vision of 
nature ; the paths of knowledge are around jou, and they stretch 
onward to eternity; and, most of id], the glory of the infinite God, 
the all-perfeot, all-wise, and all-beautiful, is unfolded to you. 
What, now, eonipared with this, is a little worldly renown ? The 
Ireasuroa of infinity and of eternity are heaped upon thy laboring 
thought ; — can that thought be deeply occupied with questions of 
mortal prudence ? It is as if a man were enriched by some gener- 
ous benefactor almost beyond measure, and should find nothing else 
to do but vex himself and compliun, because another man was 
made a few thousands richer. 

Where, unreasonable complaiuer, dost thou stand, and what is 
around thee? The world spreads before thee its sublime myst«- 
ries, where the thoughts of sages lose themselves in wonder ; the 
ocean lifts up its eternal anthems to thine ear ; the golden sun 
lights thy path ; the wide heavens stretch themselves above theo, 
and worlds rise upon worlds, and systems beyond systems, to infin; 
ity; and dost thou stand in the centre of all this, to complain of 
thy lot and place ? PupU of that infinite teaching, — minister at 
nature's great altar, — child of heaven's favor, — ennobled being, 
— redeemed creature, ^ must thou pine in sullen and envious 
melancholy, amidst the plenitude of the whole creation 

In that thou art a man, thou art infinitely exalted above what 
any man can be, in that he is praised. I would rather be the 
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humbleet man in the ivorld, than barely bo thought greater than 
the greateat. The beggar is greater, as a man, than is the man, 
merely as a king. Not one of the crowds that listened to the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes and Uicero, not one who has bent with. 
admiration over tho pages of Homer and Shakspeare, not tme 
who followed in the train of Caisai or of Napoleon, would part 
with the humblest power of thought, for all the fame that ia echo- 
ing over tho world and through the ages. 



rHB HBST BATTLE-QROUKD OF THE REVOLUTION K. Choali. 

That was a glorious morning, the Idth of April, 1775; and 
wherein, I would ask, eonsisted the specific, transcendent gloriee 
of that daj ? Wherein lies that strange charm that belongs to 
everything connected witJi this place, its incidents ajid details? 
Why ia it that our hearts grow liquid, and that we can pour them 
out like water, when we listen again to that old slory, older than 
the words of our mothers' love, needing none of that brilliant 
genius which had that day touched their cars, to invest them with 
power whioh should never die ! 

Why is it so pleasant to come up here from the miserable strifes 
and bickerings of every-daj life, lo dwell and worship for a short 
apace of time in such charmed presence aa this ? What is it that 
makes the specific, transcendent glory of the day ? It is because it 
was an event so rare, so strange, so ominous of good or evil to future 
generations of man. It was from these inatrumente, and from 
these dags, borne by the^ trembling hands, — it was that essenoe, 
so subtilo, so rare, so eiteasive, so mysterious, — that free and that 
stirring spirit, the sentiment of American nationality, which was 
first breathed into the life of this people, and made to pour itself 
through and about the body of the people, and which shall last 
until the heavens be no more. 

Let, then, the evontH of which we are reminded by these aoenea 
and these men mark the strong birth-love of tho American people. 
Oa that day, within the space of twelve hours, the old colonial 
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©HDICATION OP THE CEMBTBRY AT MOUNT AUBUEJT. — /. Siorg. 



irty paaeed away, like a seroU. The veil of tho first temple w«a 
it day rent from top to bottom. That day, Amerioan liberty 
was then and tbcre bom. Our aged and reyered friends of Con- 
cord, and Lexington, and Acton, of Carlisle, Sudbnrj and the sur- 
rounding towna, went into that battle British colonists ; the bap- 
tism of fire was laid upon their charmed brows, and thej rose from 
their fcnoea American citizens ! The flag of Massauhusetls, the 
pine-treo flag, that old flag, was carried into battle in the morn- 
ing ; and if the survivor who rolled it up that night had noticed 
it, ho would have seen, gleaming through a blaze of light, on one 
Bide, the pine-tree banner, and, on the other, the glorious stars and 
^■"^pes! 

^^KV- Our cemeteries, rightly selected and properly arranged, may be 

^^^^lade subservient to some of the highest purposes of rcli^on and 

human duty. They may preach lessons to which none may refuse 

to listen, and which all that live must hear. Truths may be there 

felt and tanght, in the silence of our own meditations, more per- 

, aaasivc and more enduring than ever flowed from human lips. 

f'^0 grave hath a voice of eloquence, — nay, of superhuman do- 
*qnence, — which speaks at once to the thoughtlessness of the rash, 
snd the devotion of the good ; which addresses all. times, and all 
ages, and all sexes ; which tells of wisdom to the wise, and of 
comfort to the afflicted ; which warns uB of out follies and our 
^^^—dangers; which, whispers to us in accents of peace, and alarms us 
^^^Btt tones of terror; which steals with a healing balm into the 
^^Bteicken heart, and lifts up and supports the broken spirit i which 
^^VMrakens a new enthusiasm for virtue, and disciplines us for its 
Soverer trials and duties ; which calls up the images of the illus- 
trious dead, with an animatiug presence for our example and 
glory; and which demands of us, as men, as patriots, as Christians, 
aa immortals, that the powers given by God should be devoted to 
his service, and the minds created by his love should return to him 
15* 
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with larger capacitiea for virtuous enjojinout, and with loore spir- 
itual and inlellectual brightnesiS. 

A rural cemetery Eecms to combine iu itself nil the advantagca 
nhicb can be proposed to gratify human feeling, or tranquillize 
human fears ; to secure the best religious influences, and to chengh 
all those associations which cast a cheerful light over tho darkuess 
of the grave. 

And what spot can bo more appropriate than this, for such a 
purpose ? Nature Bcems to point it out with signifioant energy, as 
the favorite retirement for the dead. There are around us all the 
varied features of her beauty and grandeur, •^- the forest-crowned 
height, tho abrupt acclivity, the sheltered valley, the deep glen, 
the grassy glade, and the silent grove. Here are the lofty oak, 
the beech, that " wreathes its old fantastic roots so high," the rust- 
ling pine, and the drooping willow; the tree that sheds its pale 
leaves with every autumn, a fit emblem of oar own transitory 
bloom, and the evergreen, with its perennial shoots, instructing us 
that " the wintry blast of death kdls not the buda of virtue." 
Here ie the thick shrubbery to protect and conceal the new-made 
grave ; and there is tho wild-flower creeping along, the narrow 
path, and planting its seeds iu the upturned earth. All around 
UH there breathes a solemn calm, as if wo were in tlie bosom of a, 
wilderness, broken only by the breeze as it-murmurs through the 
tops of the forest, or by the notes of tlie warbler pouring forth his 
matin or his evening song. 

Ascend but a few steps, and what a change of scenery to sur- 
prise and delight us ! We socni, as it were in an instant, to pass 
from the confines of death to tho bright and balmy regions of life ! 
Below ua flows the winding Charles, with its rippling current, like 
tie stream of time hastening to the ocean of eternity ! In the 
distance, the city — at once the object of our admiration and oar 
love — rears ita proud eminences, its glittering spires, its lofty 
towers, its graeeful mansions, its curling smoke, its crowded haunt« 
of business and pleasure, which speak to the eye, and yet leave a 
noiBolcss loneliness on the ear. Agaiu we turn, and the walla ef 
our venerable vmivereity rise before us, with many a reoollection 
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liappy daj3 passed there in t!ii) interciiange of study and fricnd- 
and many a grateful thought of the aiHaence of its learning, 
ti haa adorned and nourished the literature of our countiy. 
n we turn, and the cultiTated farm, the neat cottage, the vil- 
ehurch, the sparkling lake, the rich volley, and the distant 
hills, are before uh through opening viataa ; and we breathe amidst 
the fiesh and varied labors of man. 

There is, therefore, within our reach, every variety of natural 
artificiiJ scenery, which is fitted to awaken cmotionR of the 

;hest and most affoutiiig character. Wo stand, as it were, npon 
borders of two worlds ; and, as the mood of our minds maybe, 
we may gather lessons of profound wisdom by contmsting the one 
with the other, or indulge in the dreams of hope and ambition, or 
sokoe our hearts by melancholy meditations. 

Within the flight of one half-eentury, how many of the great, 
the good, and the wise, will ba gathered here ! How many in the 
loveliness of infancy, the beauty of yonth, the vigor of manhood, 
ItaA the maturity of age, will lie down here, and dwell in the bosom 

their mother earth ! The rich and the poor, the gay and the 
itched, the favorites of thousands and the forsaken of the world, 
ibe stranger in his solitary grave and the patriarch surrounded by 
the kindred of a long lineage ! IIow many will here bury thfflr 
brightest hopes, or blasted expectations ! How many bitter tears 
will here be shed ! How many agonizing sighs will here be 
heaved ! How many trembUng feet will cross the pathways, and, 
returning, leave behind them the dearest objeols of their reverence 
DT their love ! 

And if this were all, sad, indeed, and funereal, would be out 
thoughts ; gloomy, indeed, would be these shade.'!, and desolate 
ftcsa prospects. But, thanks be to God, the evils which he per- 
laits have their attendant mercies, and are blessings in disguise. 
Sbe bruised reed will not be laid utterly prostrate. The wounded 
httLit will not always bleed. The voice of consolation will spring 
apt in tho midst of the sijenee of these regions of death. The 
mwirnor will revisit these shades with a aeeret, though melancholy 
^fUmre. The hand of friendship will delight to cherish the 
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flowers and the shrubs tliat fringe the lowly grave or the sculp- 
tured moDuniGDt. The earliest beams of the morning will play 
upon these sunimita with a refreshing cheerfulness, and the linger- 
ing tints of evening hover on them with a tranquillizing glow. 
Spring will invite thither the footsteps of the yonng by its opening 
foliage, and autumn detmn the contemplative by its latest bloom. 
The votary of learning and science will here learn to elevate hia 
genius by the holi^t studies. The devout will here offer up the 
silent tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The rivalries of 
the world will here drop from the heart; the spirit of forgiveness 
will gather new impulses; the selfishness of avarice will be 
checked; the restlcssneaa of ambition will be rebuked ; vanity will 
lot fall its plumes ; and pride, as it sees " what shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue," will acknowledge tlio value of vir- 
tue as fiir, immeasurably far, beyond that of fame. 

But that which will be ever present, pervading tliese shades like 
the noon-day sun, and shedding cheerfulness around, is the con- 
Bcionsness, the irrepressible consciousness, amidst all these lessons 
of human mortality, of the higher truth, that we are beings, not of 
time, but of eternity ; " that this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put ou immortality ; " that this is but 
the threshold and starting point of an existcnGe, compared with 
whose duration the ocean is but as a drop, nay, the whole creation 
an evanescent quality. 

Let us banish, then, the thought that this ia to be the abode of a 
gloom which will haunt the imagination by ita terrors, or chill the 
heart by its solitude. Let us cultivate feelings and sentimenta 
more worthy of ourselves, and more worthy of Christianity. Here 
let us eroct the memorials of our love, and our gratitude, and our 
glory. Here let the brave repose, who have died in the cause of 
their country. Here let the statesman rest, who has achieved the 
victories of peace, not leas renowned than war. Here let genius 
find a home, that has sung immortal strains, or has instructed with 
Htill diviner eloquence. Here let learning and science, the votariea 
of inventive art, and the teacher of the philosophy of nature, come. 
Here let youth and beauty, blighted by premature decay, dropf 
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B tender blossoniB, mlo the virgin earth; and here let age retire, 
I jjjiened &r the Lurvest. Above all, here let the benefactora of 
jat], the good, the merciful, the meek, the pure in heart, be 
I, — for to Ihem bolotiga an undying praise ! 



THE COSSTITDTION NOT AN EXPHMMENT H. S, Ltgari. 

"We are told that our constitution — the constitution of the 
United States — ia a mere experiment. Sir, I deny it utterly j 
and he that says so shows me that he has either not studied at all, 
or studied to very little purpose, the history and genius of our 
instJtutioDs. The great cause of their prosperous results — a cause 
which every one of the many attempts since vainly made to Imitate 
them, on this cootincnt or in Europe, only demonstratos the more 
clearly — is precbely the contrary. It is because our fathers 
made no esperimcnts, and bad no experiments to make, that their 
work has stood. They were forced, by a violation of their histor- 
I joal, hereditary rights under tho old common law of their race, to 
I dissolve the connection with the mother country. But the whole 
constitution of society in the states, the great body and bulk of 
their public law, with all \is masims and principles, — in short, 
all that ia republican in our institutioos, — remained, after the 
Bevolution, and remains now, with some very subordinate modiE- 
e&tdona, what it was from the beginning. 

X written constitutions do nothing but consecrate and fortify 
I ^e " plain rules of ancient liberty," handed down with Magna 
I Jpharla, from the earliest history of our race. It is not a piece of 
I ,gi^r, sir, it is not a few abstractions engrossed on parchment, that 
•- free governments. No, sir; the law of liberty must be 
I jiaBcribcd on the heart of the citizen ; tii£ word, if I may use the 
I ^prcsaion without irreverence, must becobie flesh. You must 
L '^ve a whole people trained, disciplined, bred, — yea, and born, — 
Lr iathers were, to institutions like ours. Before tho colonies 
astcd, tho petition of rights, that Magna Charts of a more eolight- 
1 age, had been presented, Id 1628, by Lord Coke and his 
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immortal compeers. Oar foondere brought it with them, and we 
have not gone one step beyond them. They bronght these maxima 
of civil liberty, not in their librarieH, but ia their souls ; not aa 
philosophical prattle, not as barren generalities, but aa rules of con- 
duct; 6B a. aymbol of public duty and private right, to be adhered 
to with religious Meltty ; and the very first pilgrim that eet hia 
(bot upon the rock of Plymouth stepped forth a living cONSTirn- 
TiON, armed at all points to defend and to perpetuate the liberty 
to which he had devoted his whole being. 



MILrrAllT QUAUPICAnONa DISTINCr FROM Omi J. Srrgtani. 

It haa been maintained that the genius which constitutes a, great 
military man is a very high quality, and may be equally useful iu 
tbe cabinet and in the field; that it has a sort of universality 
equally applicable to all affairB, We have seen, undoubtedly, 
instances of a, rare and wonderful combination of civil and military 
quahfications, both of the highest order. That the greatest civil 
qualifications may be found united with the highest military tal- 
ents, ia what no one will deny who thinks of Washington. But 
that such a combination is rare and extraordinary, the fame of 
Washington sufficiently attests. If it were common, why was he 
so illustrious 1 

I would ask, what did Cromwell, with all his military genius, 
do for England ? He overthrew the monarchy, aud he established 
dictatorial power in his own person. And what happened nest? 
Another soldier overthrew the dictatorship, and restored the mon- 
archy. The sword effected both. Cromwell made one reviJntion ; 
and Monk another. And what did the people of England giun by 
it ? Nothing. Absolutely nothing ! The rights and liberties of 
Englishmen, as they now esist, were settled and established at the 
revolution in 1688, Now, mark the difference ! By whom wafl 
that revolution begun and conducted ? Was it by soldiers ? by 
military genius ? by the sword ? No ! It was tho work of atatas- 
men and of eminent lawyers, — men never distinguished for milt- 
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J esploits. The faculty — the dormant fiieully — may have 
p^Bted. That is what do ooe am ' affirm or deny. But it would 
P tiave be«n thought an absurd and cstravagant thing to propose, in 
;e upon thia possible donoant faculty, that one of those emi- 
nent statesmen and lawyers should be sent, instead of the Duke 
of Marlborough, to command the English forces on the continent ! 

' Who achieved the freedom and the independonee of this our own 
oonntry? Washington efFect«d much in the field; but where 
t irere the Franklins, the Adamses, the Hancocks, the Jeffersons, 
Kand the Lees, — the band of sages and patriots, whose memory we 
\ revere 1 They were assembled in council. The heart of the Rev- 
olution beat in the hall of Congress. There was the power which, 
banning with appeals to the king and to the British nation, at 
length made an irresistible appeal to the world, and consummated 
the Eevolution by the declaration of independence, which Wash- 
ington established with their authority, and, bearing their comniis- 
eion, supported by arms. And what has this band of patriots, of 
sages, and of statesmen, given to us ? Not what Cicsar gave to 
Bomo; not vfhat Cromwell gave to England, or Napoleon to 
-£^nce : they established for us the great principles of civil, polit- 
I .ical and religious liberty, upon the strong foundations on which 
I "Ihey have hitherto stood. There may have been military capacity 
] in Congress ; but can any one deny that it is to the wisdom of the 
i, Washington being one, we are indebted for the signal bleas- 



RKMEMBRANCE OP THE GOOD. — H. mmphny. 

Why is it that the names of Howard, and Thornton, and Clark- 
8t)n, and Wilborforcc, will be held in everlasting remembrance 1 
Is it not chiefly on account of their goodness, their Christian phi- 
lanthropy, the overflowing and inexhaustible benevolence of their 
great minds ! Such men feel that they were not born for thcm- 
Belves, nor for the narrow circle of their kindred and acquaint- 
ances, but for the world and for posterity. They delight in doing 
gpod on a great scale. Th^ talents, thdr property, their time, 
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tbdr knowledge and experience and influence, they hold in con- 
stant requisition for the benefit of the poor, the oppresBed, and the 
perishing. You may trace them along the whole pathway of life, 
by the blcssingB which they scatter far and wide. They may be 
likened to yon noble river, which carries gladness and fertility, 
from state to state, through all the length of that rejoicing valley, 
-which it was made to bless ; — or to those aummcr showers which 
pour gladness and plenty over all the regions that they visit, till 
tliey melt away into the glorious efiulgotice of the setting sun. 

Such a man was Howard, the prisoner's friend. Christian phi- 
lanthropy was the element in which he lived and moved, and out 
of which life would have been intolerable. It was fo him that 
kings listened with astonishment, as if doubtful from what world 
of pure disinterestedness he had come. To him despair opened 
her dungeons, and pkgue and pestilence could summon no terrors 
to arrest his investigations. In his presence, crime, though girt 
with the iron panoply of desperation, stood amazed and rebuked. 
With him, home was nothing, country was nothing, health was 
nothing, life was nothing. His first and last question was, " What 
is the utmost that I can do for degraded, depraved, bleeding 
humanity, in all her prison-houses?" And what wonders did he 
accomplish ! What astonishing changes in the whole system of 
prison discipline may be traced back to his disclosures and sugges- 
tions, and how many millions yet to be bom will rise np and call 
him blessed ! Away, all ye Cscsars and Napoleons, to your own 
dark and frightful domains of slaughter and misery ! Ye can no 
more endure the light of such a godlike presence than the eye, 
already inflamed to torture by dis^pation, can look the sun in the 
-fiu» at noonday ! 



DTFLUBNCE OP AMERICA UPON MANKIND. — O. C. rojJnniJi. 

Thb study of the history of most other nations Gib the mind 
with sentiments not unlike those which the American traveller feels 
on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of some proud old 
«ty of Europe. Ita solemn grandeur, ite vaatness, it^ obscurity. 



^ 
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strike awe to his heart From the richly-painted windows, filled 
with sacred emblems, and strange antique forms, a dim religions 
li^t fiJls aroond. A thoosand recollections of romance, and 
poetij, and legendary story, come thronging in npon him. He is 
suROimded by the tombs of the mighty dead, rich mih the labors 
of ancient art, and emblasoned mih the pomp of heraldry. 

What names does he read npon them ? Those of princes and 
nobles who are now remembered only for their vices; and of 
sovereigns at whose death no tears were shed, and whose memories 
lived not an hour in the a£^tions of their people. There, too, he 
sees other names, long fiimiliar to him for their guilty or ambiga- 
008 &me. There rest the blood-stained soldier of fortune ; the 
orator, who was ever the ready apologist of tyranny ; great scholars, 
who were the pensioned flatterers of power ; and poets, who pro- 
.&iied the high gift of genius to pamper the vices of a corrupted 
court. 

' Our own history, on the contrary, like that poetical temple of 
&me reared by the imagination of Chaucer, and decorated by the 
taste of Pope, is almost exclusively dedicated to the memory of the 
truly great. Or, rather, like the Pantheon of Home, it stands in 
calm and severe beauty amid the ruins of ancient magnificence and 
^* the toys of modem state." Within^ no idle ornament encumbers 
its bold simplicity. The pure light of heaven enters from above, 
and sheds an equal and serene radiance around. As the eye waa<- 
ders about its extent, it beholds the unadorned monuments of brave 
and good men who have greatly bled or toiled for their country, or 
it rests on votive tablets inscribed with the names of the best ben- 
e&ctors of mankind. • 

Doubtless this is a subject upon which we may be justly proud. 
But there is another consideration, which, if it did not naturally 
arise of itself, would be pressed upon us by the taunts of European 
criticism. 

What has this nation done to repay the world for the benefits 
we have received from others ? We have been repeatedly told, 
and sometimes, too, in a tone of affected impartiality, that liie 
highest praise which can &irly be given to the American mind is 

16 
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that of pcesesaing an eolighteued selfishness ; that if the philos- 
ophy and talents of this country, with all their effects, were for- 
ever Bwept into oblivion, the loss would be felt only by oureelves ; 
snd that if to the accuracy of this general charge the labors of 
Franklin present an iUostrious, it is atiU bat a solitary, exception. 

The answer may be given confidently and triumphantly. With- 
ont abandoning the fame of our eminent men, whom Europe has 
been slow and reluctant to honor, we would reply, that the blel- 
lectual power of this people has exerted itself in conformity to the 
general systara. of our inatitationa and manners, and, therefore, 
that for the proof of its existence, and the measure of its ibrce, 
we must look not so much to the works of prominent individui^ 
as to the great aggregate results; and if Europe has hitherto been 
wilfully blind to the value of our example and the exploits of our 
eagacity, courage, invention and &ecdom, the blame must rest with 
her, and not with America. 

Is it nothing for the universal good of mankind to have carried 
info Buocessful operation a system of self-government uniting per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of opinion, and equality of rights, with 
national power and dignity such aa had before existed only in the 
Utopian dreams of philosophers 1 Is it nothing, in moral science, 
to have anticipated, in sober reality, numerous plans of reform in 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, which are hut now received as 
plausible theories by the politicians and economists of Europe f Is 
it nothing to have been able to call forth on every emergency, 
either in war or peace, a body of talents always equal to the diffi- 
culty? la it nothing to have, in less than half a century, exceed- 
ingly improved the sciences of political economy, of law, and of 
medicine, with all their auxiliary branches ; to have enriohod 
human knowledge by the accumulation of a great mass of useful 
&ot and observations, and to have augmented the power and the 
comforts of civiliMd man by miracles of mechanical invention? 
Is it nothing to have given the world examples of disinterested 
patriotism, of political wisdom, of public virtue; of 'learning, elo- 
quence and valor, never exerted save for some prwseworthy end ? 
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It ia Bnffit^ient to have brieQy suggested these cousiderationa ; every 
mind would anticipate mo in fiiliug up the detaila. 

No, land of liberty ! thy children have no cause (o blush for 
What though the arta have reared few monuments among 
OS, and scarce a trace of the Muse's fbotst«p is found in the paths 
of OUT foreste, or along the banks of our rivers, — yet our soil haa 
been consecrated by the blood of heroes, and by great and holy 
deeds of peace ! Its wide extent has become one vast temple and 
hallowed asylum, sanctified by the prayers and blessing of the per- 
BBcated of every sect, and the wretched of all nations. 



CENTESinAL BIRTHDAY OF WASHrNGTON. — J). WfbtHr. 

Wk are met to testify our regard for him whose name la inti- 
mately blended with whatever belongs most essentially to tho pros- 
perity, the liberty, the free institutions and the reoown, of our 
country. That name was of power to rally a nation in the hour 
(f tbick-thronging public disasters and calamities; that name 
shone, amid the storm of war, a beacon-light to cheer and guide 
the country's friends ; it flamed, too, like a meteor, to repel her 
foes. That name, in the days of peace, was a loadstone, attracting 
to itself a whole people's confidence, a whole people's love, and the 
whole world's respect ; that name, descending with all lime, spread- 
ing over the whole earth, and uttered in all the languages belong- 
ing to the tribes and races of men, will forever be pronounced with 
ftfiectionate gratitude by every one in whose breast there shall 
Briee an aspiration fur human rights and humaa liberty. 

A true friend of his country loves her friends and beneiaclors, 
and thinks it no degradation to commend and commemorate them. 
The voluntary outpouring of the public feeling, made to-day, from 
the north to the south, and from the east to the west, proves this 
Bentiment to be both just and natural. In the cities and in tiie 
lollagce, in the public temples and in the family circles, among all 
ages and sexes, gladdened voices, lo-day, bespeak grateful hearts, 
and a freshened recollection of the virtue^ of the Father of hie 
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Coimtrj. And it will be bo, id all time to come, so long as public 
virtue is itself an object of regard. The Ingenuoua yonth of 
America will hold up to themselves the bright model of Washiog- 
ton's example, and study to be what they behold; they will con- 
template his character till all its virtues spread out and display 
themselves to their delighted vision ; as the earliest astronomers, 
the shepherds on the plains of Babylon, gaaed at the stars till they 
saw them form into clusters and constellations, overpowering at 
length the eyes of the beholders with the unitod blaze of a thou- 
sand lights. 

We are at the point of a century from the birth of Washington ; 
and what a century it has been ! , During ita course, the human 
mind has seemed to proceed with a sort of geometric velocity, 
accomplishing, for buraaa intelligence and human freedom, more 
than had been done in fives or tens of centuries preceding. Wash- 
ington stands at the commencement of a new era, as well as at the 
head of the new world, A century from the birth of Washington 
has changed the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a great part of that change has been wrought, 
and Wuahingion himself a principal agent by which it has been 
accomplished. His age and his country arc equally full of won- 
ders ; and of both he is the chief. 

If tho prediction of the poet, uttered a few years before his 
birth, be true ; if, indeed, it be designed by Providence that the 
grandest oxhibition of human character and human affidrs shall be 
made on this theatre of the western world ; if it be true that, 

" The fbur first acte alieadr past, 
A fltth ehall cloaa tha drama, witli tte day, — 
IKme's noblest oSspring ia the last;" 

how could this imposing, swelling, final scene, be appropriately 
opened, how could its intense interest be adequately sustained, but 
by the introduction of Just such a character as our Washington ? 

Washington had attained his manhood when that spark of liberty 
was struck out in hiti own country, which has since kindled into a 
flame, and shot its beams over the eartJi. In the flow of a centui; 
from his birth the world has changed in science, in arts, in the 
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Btent of commerce, io the improvement of nayigatioD, and 
I &at relates to the ciTilization of man. But it ia the spirit 
human freedom, the new elevation of individual man, in Litj moral, 
BOcial and political character, leading the whole long train of othet 
improTcments, which has most remarkably distinguished the era. 

The political prosperity which this country has attained, and 
which it now enjoya, it has a<»^uired mainly through the inatru- 
I mentality of the present government. "While this agent cootinuea, 
the capacity of attaining to sljll higher degrees of prosperity exists 
>lao. We have, while this laats, a political life, capable of bene- 
Jidal exertion, with power to resist or overcome misfortunes, to 
I foatain ua againat the ordinary aeeidenis of human aSiiirs, and to 
' immote, by active efforts, every public intereat. But diemcmber- 
I Inent strikes at the very being which preserves these faculties. It 
I irould lay its rude and rnthless hand on this great agent itself. It 
would sweep away, not only what we possess, but all power of 
* regaining lost or auquiring new possessions. It would leave the 
country, not only bereft of its prosperity and happiness, hut with- 
out limbs, or organs, or faculties, by which to esert itself, here- 
nfter, in the pursuit of that prosperity and happinees. 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their effects overcome. If 
I disastrous war should sweep onr oommeroe from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our treasury, future induB- 
try may replenish it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
nnder a new cultivation, they will grow green again, and ripen to 
future harvests. It were but a trifle, even if the walls of yonder 
capital were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, and its gor- 
geous decorations be all covered by the dust of the valley. AH 
Uiese might be rebuilt. But who shall re-oonatruct the fabric of 
demolishel government ? Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty ! Who shall frame together 
I ttie skilful architecture which nnites national sovereignty with 
I state rights, individual security, and public prosperity ? No ! if 
, these columns fall, they will be raised not again. Lite the 
, Coliseum and the Parthenon, they will be destined to a mournful, 
1 ft melancholy immortality. Bitterer teais, however, will fiow over 
16* 
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diem, than were ever shed over ttie monumenfa of Boman or 
Gredan art ; for they will be the reouwints of a, more glorious 
edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw, — the edifice of conHtita- 
tionat American liberty. 

But let us hope for better thingB. Let us trust in that gracious 
Being who has hitherto held our country as in the hollow of his 
hand. Let ua trust to the virtue and the intelhgence of the people, 
and to the efficacy of religious obligation Let us trust to the influ- 
ence of Washington's eiample Let ua hope that that fear of 
Heaven which expels all other fear, and that regard to duty whioh 
transcends all other regard, may influence public men and private 
citizens, and lead our country still onward m her happy career. 
Full of these gratifying anticipations and hopes, let us look forward 
to the end of that century .which is now commenced. A hundred 
years hence, other disciples of Washington will celebrate hia birth 
with BO less of sincere admiration than we now commemorate it. 
When they shall meet, as we now meet, to do themselves and him 
that honor, so surely as they shall see the blue summits of his 
native monntain^ rise in the horizon, so surely as they shall behold 
the river on whose banks he lived, and on whose banka he rests, 
still flowing on toward the sea, — so surely may they see, as we 
now see, the flag of the Union floating on the top of the capital ; 
and then, as now, may the sun, in his course, visit no land more 
free, more happy, more bvely, than this our own country ! 



AMEEICA.— t. M. Clay. 

I uiT be an enthusiast ; but I cannot but give utterance to the 
conceptions of my own mind. When I look upon the special 
developments of European civilization; when I contemplate the 
growing freedom of the pities, and the middle class which bad 
sprung up between the pretenders to divine rule on the one hand, 
and the abject serf on the other ; when I consider the Reforma- 
tion, and the invention of the press, and aeo, on the southern shore 
of the contjnent, an humble individual, amidst ontold difficulties 
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and repeated defeats, pursuing the mysterious suggestions which 
the mighty deep poured unceasingly upon his troubled spirit, till at 
last, with great and irrepressible energy of soul, he discovered that 
there lay in the far w^tem ocean a continent open for the infusion 
of those elementary principles of liberty which were dwarfed in 
European soil, — I have conceived that the hand of destiny was 
there! 

When I saw the immigration of the Pilgrims from the chall^ 
ehorea of England, — in the night fleeing from their native home 
— so dramaticaUy and ably pictured by Mr. Webster in his cele- 
brated oration, — when father, mother, brother, wife, sister, lover, 
were all lost, by those melancholy wanderers " stifling,'' in the 
language of one who is immortal in the conception, " the mighty 
hunger of the heart," and landing amidst cold, and poverty, and 
death, upon the rude rocks of Plymouth, — I have ventured to 
think tiie will of Deity was there ! 

When I have remembered the Eevolution of 76, — the seven 
years' war — three millions of men in arms against the most 
powerM nation in history, and vindicating their independence, — 
I have thought that their sufferings and death were not in vain ! 
When I have gone and seen the forsaken hearth-stone, — looked in 
upon the battle-field, upon the dying and the dead, — heard the 
agonizing cry, " Water, for the sake of God ! water ! " seeing the 
dissolution of this being, — pale lips pressing in death the yet loved 
images of wife, sister, lover, — I will not deem all these in vain ! 
I cannot regard this great continent, reaching from the Atlantic 
to the far Pacific, and from the St. John's to the Eio del Nort6, a 
barbarian people of third-rate civilization. 

Like the Boman who looked back upon the glory of his ances- 
tors, in woe exclaiming, 

** Great Sdpio's ghost Goii^)lains that we are slow. 
And Pompey's shade walks imayenged among us,'* 

the great dead hover around me; — Lawrence, "Don't ^ve up 
the ship ! " — Henry, " Give me liberty or give me death ! " — 



Adama, " Siurive or perish, I am for the declaration ! " — Allen, 
" In the naino of the living God, I come ! " 

Come, then, thou Eternal '. who dweUest not in tomplea made 
with handa, but who, in the city's crowd or by the far forest 
stream, rovealest thyself to the earnest seeker aft«r the true and 
right, inspire my heart ; give me undoing courage to pursue the 
promptings of my spirit ; and, whether I Bhall be called in the 
shades of life to lootc upon as sweet and kind and lovely laces as 
now, or, shut in by sorrow and night, horrid vixens shall gloom 
upon me in my dying hour — O ! my coontky, mayebt teou yet 



THE . MISSOtlRI QCTSTION. — W. Finkaf^i/. 

1 RATE long since persuaded myself that the Missouri question, 
as it is called, might be l^d to rest, with innocence and safety, by 
some conciliatory compromise at least, by which, as is oui duty, 
we might reooncilo the estremea of conflicting views and feelings, 
without any sacrifice of constitutional principle ; and, in any event, 
that the Union would easily and triumphantly emerge from those 
portentous clouds with which this controTersy is supposed to have 
environed it. 

Some of the principles announced by the honorable gentleman, 
with an esplicitness that reflected the highest credit on his condor, 
did, when they were first presented, startle me not a little. They 
were not, perhaps, entirely new. Perhaps I had seen them before 
In some shadowy and doubtful shape, 



But in the honorable gentleman's speech they were shadowy and 
doubtful no longer. He eshibited them in ibrms so boldly and 
accurately defined, with contours so distinctly traced, with features 
BO pronounced and striking, that I was anoonscious for a moment 
that they might be old acquwntances. I received them as furvi 
hospites within these walls, and gazed upon them with astonish- 



it and alarm. I huve recovered, however, ttniilc God, from thifl 

osyEm of terror, although not from that of astoniBhrnent. I 

a sought and found tranquillity and courage in my former con- 

Ltory fMtb. My reliance is that these principles nill obtain no 

sneral currency ; for, if they should, it requires no gloomy imag- 

n to sadden the porspectivo of the future. My reliance is 

a the unsophisticated good sense and noble spirit of the Ameri- 

I nn people. I have what I may be allowed to call a proud and 

pitriotic trust, that they will give coontennnoe to no principles 

which, if followed out to their obvious conscquoneM, will not only 

shake the goodly fabric of the Union to ila foundations, but reduce 

it to a melancholy ruin. The people of this country, if I do not 

wholly mistake their character, are wise as well as virtuous. 

They know the value of that federal association which is to them 

the single pledge and guarantee of power and peace. Their warm 

t and pious auctions will cling to it as to their only hope of pros- 

' ferity and happiness, in defiance of pernicious abstractions, by 

whomsoever inculcated, or howsoever seductive and alluring in 

their aspect. 

It is not an occasion like this, although connected, as, contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, it has been, with fearfiil and disorgan- 
izing theories, which would mate our estimates, whether fiincifiil 
or sound, of natural law, the measure of civil rights and political 
Bovereignty in the social state, that can harm the Union, It must, 
indeed, be a mighty storm that can push from its moorings this 
Bacred ark of the common safety. It is not every trifling breeze, 
however it may be made to sob and howl in imitation of the tem- 
pest, by the auxiliary breath of the ambitious, the timid, or the 
discontented, that can drive this gallant vessel, freighted with 
everything that is dear to an American bosom, upon the rocks, or 
lay it a sheer hulk upon the ocean. I will continue to cherish the 
belief that the Union of these states is formed to bear up against 
far greater shocks tlwn, through all vicissitudes, it is ever likely 
to encounter. I will continue to cherish the belief that, although, 
like all other human institutions, it may for a season be disturbed, 
or suffer momentary eclipse by the transit across its disk of soma 
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maligoant pkoet, it posseesos a reoupcrativc force, a redeeming 
energy in the tearte of the people, that will boou restore it to ita 
wonted calm, nnd give it back its acooatomed splendor. On aucli 
& subject I will discard tdl hysterical apprehensions, I will deal in 
no Biniater auguries, I will indulge in no hypochondriacal forebod- 
ings. I will look forward to tho future with gay and cheerful 
hope, and will make the prospect smile, in fency at least, until 
overwhelming reality shall render it no longer posmblc. 

It is now avowed that, while Maiiie is to be ushered into the 
Union with every possible demonstration of studions reverence on 
our part, and on hers with colors flying, and all the other graceful 
aooompaniments of honorable triumph, this ill-conditioned upstart 
of the west, this obscure foundling of a wilderness, that was but 
yesterday the hunting-ground of the savage, is to fliid her way into 
the American family as she can, with a humiliating badge of 
pemedilesa inferiority patched upon her garments, with the mark 
of recent, qualified manumission upon hor, or rather with a brand 
upon her forehead to tell the story of her territorial vassalage, and 
to perpetuate the memories of her evil propenmties. It is now 
avowed that, while the robust district of Maine is to be seated by 
the side of her truly respectable parent, coordinate in authority and 
honor, and is to be dandled into that power and dignity of which 
she does not stand in aeed, but which undoubtedly she deserves, the 
more in&ntine and feeble MiKiouri is to bo repelled with liarah> 
neas, and forbidden to come at all, unless with the iron collar of 
servitude about her neck, instead of the dvio crown of repuUlean 
fi'eedom upon her brows, and is to bo doomed forever io leading- 
strings, unless she will esebange those leading-stringa for shackles. 

There is such a thing aa enthusiasm, moral, religious or political, 
or a compound of all three ; — and it ia wonderful what it will 
attempt, and from what imperceptible beginnings it sometimes 
rises into a mighty agent. Riang from some obscure or unknown 
source, it first shows itself a potty rivulet, which scarcely murmura 
over the pebbles that obstruct ita way; then it swells into a fierce 
torrent, bearing all before it ; and then again, like some mountain 
stream which occasional rains have precipitated upon the valloj, it 
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:s ODce more iato a rivulet, and GDaJly leavoB its chanuel dry. 
* gooh a thing hits hiippened. I do not say that it is now happen- 
ing. It would not become me to say bo. But, if it should occur, 
TOO to the uulucky territory that should be struggling to inake its 
way into the Uaioo at the momeat when the oppoHug inundation 
was at its height, and at the same instant liiia wide Medit^rraDean 
(^ discretionary powers, which, it seems is ours, should open up all 
its sluices, and, with a consentaneous rush, mingle with the turlnd 

Ijnters of the others ! 
1 



EDUCATION OB THB YOCSQ. — H. Mann 



rEOM her earliest colonial history, the policy of MaisachusetlB 
iaa been to develop the minds of all her people, and to imbne them 
with the principles of duty. To do this work most eficetually, she 
has begun it with the young. If she would continue to mount 
higher and higher towurda the summit of prosperity, she must 
continue the means by which her present elevation has been 
gained. In doing this, she will not only exercise the noblest pre- 
rogative of government, but will coiiperato with tho Almighty in 
-imo of his sublimest works. 

The Greek rhetoiician Longinus quotes from the Mosaic account 
rf the creation what he calls the sublimest passage ever uttered : 
" God s£ud, ' Let there be light,' and there was light." From the 
ocntre of bhiek immensity effulgence burst forth. Above, beneath, 
on every aide, iis radiance streamed out, silent, yet making each 
spot in the vast concave brighter than the line which the lightiiing 
pencils upon tho midnight cloud. Darkness &ci as the swift beame 
spread onward and outward, in an unending circumfusion of splen- 
dor. Onward and outward still they move to this day, glorifying, 
through wider and wider regions of space, the infinite Author from 
whose power and beneficence tJiej sprang. But not only in tho 
beginning when God created tho heavens and the earth did he 3ay 
"Let there be light." Whenever a human soul is born into the 
world, its Creator stands over it, and again pronounces the some 
vobUme woida, " Let tbsre be light." 
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Magnificent, indeed, was tlie mateiml crealloa, when, saddeulj 
IJazing forth in mid apaco, the neW'born sua dispelled the dark- 
ness of tie ancient night. But infinitely more magnificent is it 
when the hnman soul rays forth its subtler and swifter beams ; 
when the light of the sensea irradiates all outward things, reveal- 
ing the beauty of their colors and the esquisite symmetry of their 
proportions and forma ; when the light of reason penetrates to their 
invisible properties and laws, and displays all those hidden rela- 
tions that make up all the sciences ; vihea the light of conscience 
illuminates the moral world, separating truth from error, and 
virtue from vice. The light of the newly-kindled snn, indeed, was 
glorious. It struck npon all the planets, and waked into existence 
their myriad capacities of life and joy. As it rebounded from 
them, and showed their vast orbs all wheeling, circle beyond circle, 
in their stupendous courses, the sons of God shouted far joy. That 
light sped onward, beyond Sirius, beyond the pole-star, beyond 
Orion and the Pleiadea, and is still spreading onward into the 
abysses of space. But the light of the human soul files swi^r 
than the light of the sun, and outshines its meridian blaze. It 
can embrace not only the sun of our system, but all suns and gal- 
axies of suns ; ay ! the soul is capable of knowing and of enjoying 
Him who created the suns themselves : and when these starry lus- 
tres that now glorify the firmament shall wax dim, and fade away 
like a wasted taper, the light of the soul shall still remain ; nor 
time, nor cloud, nor any power but its own perversity, shall eVEr 
qpench its brightness. Again I would say, that whenever a human 
Boul ia born into the world, God stands over it, and pronounces the 
same sublime fiat, "Let there be light! " and may the time eooo 
come, when all human governments shall cooperate with the divine 
government in carrying this benediction and baptism into ftdfil- 
ment! 



THE FORCE BILL. — J. C. CuUoioi 



> 



Thh bill violates the constitution, plainly and palpably, in many 
of its provisions, by authorizing the president, at his pleasure, to 
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place the different ports of this Union on an .unequal footing, con- 
trary to that provision of the constitution which declares that no 
preference shall be given to one port over another. It also violates 
the constitution, by authorizing him, at his discretion, to impose 
cash duties on one port while credit is allowed in others ; by 
enabling the president to regulate commerce, a power vested in 
Congress alone ; and by drawing within the jurisdiction of the 
United States' courts powers never intended to be conferred on 
them. As great as these objections are, they become insignifi- 
oaiit in the provisions of a bill, which, by a single blow, by treat- 
ing the states as a mere lawless mass of individuals, prostrat^ all 
tiie barriers of the constitution. It proceeds on the ground that 
the entire sovereignty of this country belongs to the American 
people, as forming one great community, and regards the states * 
as mere fractions or counties, and not as an integral part of the 
Union ; having no more right to resist the encroachments of the 
government than a county has to resist the authority of a state ; 
and treating such resistance as the lawless acts of so many indi- 
viduals, without possessing sovereignty or political rights. 

It has been said that the bill declares war against South Caro- 
lina. No ! it decrees a massacre of her citizens ! War has some-*^ 
thing ennobling about it, and, with all its horrors, brings into 
action the highest qualities, intellectual and moral. It was, per- 
haps, in the order of Providence that it should be permitted for 
diat very purpose. But this bill declares no war, except, indeed, 
it be that which savages wage ; a war, not against the community, 
Imt the citizens of whom that community is composed. But I 
r^ard it as worse than savage war&re, — as an attempt to take 
away life, under the color of law, without the trial by jury, or any 
other safeguard which the constitution has thrown around the life 
of the citizen ! It authorizes the president, or even his deputies, 
when they may suppose the law to be violated, without the inter- 
vention of a court or jury, to kill without mercy or discrimination. 

It has been said by the senator from Tennessee to be a measure 
of peace ! Yes I such peace as the wolf gives to the lamb, — the 
kite to the dove ! Such peace as Eussia gives to Poland, or death 

17 
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to its victim I A peace by ostioguiahing tLe political esiatcnct of 
the state, by awing her into an QbaadoDmcut of the esercise af 
every power which oonatitutes her a Boveroigti community ! It is 
to South Caroliiut a question of self-preservation ; and I proclaim 
it, that, should this hill pasa, and an attempt be made to enforce it, 
it will be re^gt^d, at every hazard — even that of death itself! 
Death is not the greatest calamity; there are others still more 
terrible to the free and brave, and among .them may be placed 
the loss of liberty and honor. There are Ihouaands of hei 
brave sons who, if need be, are prepared cheerfully to lay down 
their lives in defence of the state, and the great principles of con- 
stitutional liberty for which she ia contending, God forbid that 
this should become necessary ! It never can be, unless this gov- 
.ernment is resolved to bring the question to extremity ; when her 
gallant sons will stand prepared to perform the last duty — to die 
nobly! 



MASSACHUSFTTS AND VIKBINIA. — X G. Pal/re^. 

Tbreb days ago I listened to another strain from the Ancient 
Dominion, with the delight which such graceful eloquence has the 
power to give, and certainly not without my share of the emotion 
which was stirred in every hearer. I trust that it was not a mere 
transient pleasure, but that I was warmed with something of the 
patriotic spirit which he has SO powerfully eshorted UB to cultivate. 
So &r as that efiect was prodoccd, I shall be oidy the better qual- 
ified to sustain those views of the public well-being and honor of 
which I have occasionally come forward here as the very humble 
advocate. Admiring the elevated and generous tone of many of 
that gentleman's remarks, there were yet some things I could have 
wished otherwise, independent of his argument on the particular 
question now in hand, which, of course, did not satisfy me. 

The gentleman thinks that Virginia laid Massachusetts imder 
an obli^tion of gratitude and affection by her sympathy and aid 
in the disastrous time of tho Boston port-bill. I think she did, 
and that the debt la mutual, at least. Does the gentlemao sap- 
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e tliat the diatressos incurred by Massachusetts, at the period 
I tf which he apeaks, were solely for objects of her own; or that the 
j teertiona made by Vir^nia and others of her sister oolonies, — 
* «rtiether regarded as made in her behalf, or for the common cause, 
JOTirhich she was staoding the fbrcroost champion, — were any- 
fliing more than mitigations of her woe ? When Jamea Otis argued 
in the old state-houBo ag^nst the writs of assistance, and " then 
and there," according to John Adams, " the child Independence 
; Was bom," for whom waa that birth ? — for Maasachusetta, or for 
I America ? When, from her Faticnil Hall, and the meetings of bet 
village dcmocraciea, the ganntlet was thrown down to the tremen- 
doua power of England, was Slaasachusetts alone in the prospect 
of advantage Irom that strife, or only most forward in its perils ? 
When the vindictive " port hill," to which the gentleman referred, 
^took effect, was it some Virginian city, or was it Boston, the chief 
w mart of the continent, that saw its prosperity made desolation, and 
I tbe grass springing in its streets ? And if Massachusetts did incur 
ft debt for the sympathy and succors which, as the gentleman cor- 
rectly states, she then tecetved, I think she paid some instalments 
of it when she bore the first furious bruot of the battle on her own 
Boil, when she sent nearly one soldier in every three to the armies 
of the Revolution, and when the excess of her payments into the 
common treasury, for the prosecution of the war, over and above 
what she drew from it, was greater than that of the aggregate of 
her twelve aster states. 

Bat when the gentleman, ealliog up affecting reminiseencea of 
the past, appealed to us of Jlasaaehusetts to be iwthfiil to the obli- 
gations of patriotism, I repeat that I trust his language fell profit- 
ably as well as pleasantly on my car. He haa reminded us of our 
Btern but constant ancestry. I hope we shall be true to their great 
mission far freedom and right, and all the more true for having 
listonod to his own impressive eshortal^on. The gentleman remem- 
bers the declaration of Hume, that " it was to the Puritans that 
the people of England owed its liberties." May their race never 
desert that work, as long as any of it is left to do ! Sir, aa I come 
si a morning to my duties hero, I am apt to stop before the pic- 
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ture in yoar rotucii, of the departure from Delft Haven of that 
vessel, " freighted with the beat hopes of the world," and refresh 
myself by looking in the fiices of four ancestors of my own, depicted 
by the limner in the group on that dismal deck : the brave and 
pmdent loader of the compaJiy, his head and tneo bowed in prayer, 

— his faithfiil partner, blending in her mild but care-worn oounte- 
nanoe the expression of the wife, the parent, the exile and the saint, 

— the young maiden and the youth, going out to the wide sea and 
the wide world, but already trained to masculine endurance and 
" perfect peace," by the precious iaith of Ohrbt. Not more Btead- 
fimt than those forlorn wanderers were the men who, in the tapM- 
tried chambers of England's great sway, with stout sword on thigh, 
and a stouter Siitli iu the heart, and tbe ragged fla^ of Creesy, 
and Agincourt, and the Armada, above their heads. 



Not hardier were they who, in the iron squadrons of Fair&x and 
Oromwell, had many a hard trot, on many a hot and dusty day, to 
get so much as a sight of the backs of those eilk and velvet cavaliers 
of whom the eloquent gentleman discoursed with so much nnotion. 



FRBSCn AGORESSrONS. — iJ, T. Pabu. 

IkE Eolemn oath of America has ascended to heaven. She has 
Bwom to preserve her independence, her religion and her laws, or 
nobly perish in their defence, and be buried in the wrecks of her 
empire. To the fat« of our government is united the fate of our 
oountry. The convulsions that destroy the one must desolate the 
other. Their destinies arc interwoven, and they must triumph or 
fall together. Where, then, is the man so hardened in political 
iniquity as to advocate the victories of French anna, which would 
render his countrymen slaves, or to promote the diffusion of French 
principles, which would render them savages ? Can it be doubted 
tluLt the pika of a French soldier is less cruel and ierocioos than 
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ilie fraternity of a Frencli philosopher ? Where is the youth in 
this assembly who oould, without agonized emotions, behold the 
Gallic inyader hurling the brand of devastation into the dwelling 
of his &ther, or with sacrilegious cupidity plundering the com- 
iBunibn-table of his God ? Who could witness, without indignant 
desperation, the mother who bore him inhumanly murdered in the 
defence of her infants ? Who could hear, without frantic horror, 
the shrieks of a sister flying from pollution, and leaping from the 
blazing roof to impale herself on the point of a halberd ? " If any, 
speak, for him I have offended ! " No, my fellow-citizens, these 
scenes are never to be witnessed by American eyes. The souls of 
your ancestors still live in the bosom of their descendants ; and, 
rather than submit this fair land of their inheritance to ravage and 
dishonor, from hoary age to helpless infancy they will form one 
onited bulwark, and oppose their breasts to the assailing foe. 



KBSISTANCB TO ENGLAND.— P. Henry. 

Mb. President, it is natural for man to indulge in the illusions 
of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen* to the song of that siren till she transforms us into beasts. 
Is it the part of wise men, engaged in the great and arduous 
struggle hx liberty ? Are we disposed to be of the number of 
those who, having eyes see not, and having ears hear not, the 
things which so nearly concern their temporal salvation ? For my 
part, whatever anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
the whole truth, and to provide fi)r it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is 
the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past. And, judging by the past, I wish to 
know what there has been in the conduct of the British ministry, 
for the last ten years, to justify those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves and the house ? Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately received ?' 
Trust it not, sir ! it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not 

17* 
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youreolFES to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselrea how thla 
gracious reception of our petition comports with thoeo warlike 
preparations which cover our waters and darken our land. 

Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and reconcili- 
ation ? Have wc shown ourselves so unwiUing to be reconciled, 
that force must be called in to win back our love 1 Let us not 
deceive ourselves, sir. These are the impleineuta of war and Bub- 
jugatioQ, the last arguments to which kings resort. ' I ask gentle- 
men, sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be not to 
force us to submission? Can geutleracu assign any other motive 

Has Great Britain any other enemy in this quarter of the world, 
to call fitr ail this acoamulation of navies and armies? No, sir, 
she has none. They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no 
other. They ai-e sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministers have lieen so long forging. 

And what have we to oppose them ? Shall we try argument? 
Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. Have we 
anything new to offer on the subject ? Nothing. We have held 
the subject up in every light of whiuh it is capable ; but it has 
been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble suppli- 
cation ? What terms shall wo find which have not been already 
exhausted ? Let ns not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. 
Sir, we have dona everything that could be done, to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have petitioned, we have romon- 
Btratcd, we have supplicated, wo have prostrated ourselves before 
the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest the tyran- 
nical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our petitions have 
been slighted ; our remonstranoca have produced additional vio- 
lence and insult; our supplications have been disregarded; and we 
have been flpnrned, with contempt, from the foot of the throne. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with bo 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we Ije stronger? Will 
it be the nest week, or the nest year ? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in 
every house ? Shall we gather strength by irreeolution and inao- 
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tion ? Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
Bii^inelj on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, 
until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot ? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means 
which the Gkxl of nature hath placed in our power. Three mil- 
lions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a 
country as that which we possess, are invincible by any force which 
our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight 
alone. There is a just God who presides over the destinies of 
nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 

The battle, sir,^is not to the strong alone ; it is to the active, the 
vigilant, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election ! If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat — but in submission and slavery! 
Our chains are fi)rged ! Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston. The war is inevitable; — and let it come! I 
repeat, it sir ; let it come ! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry 
Peace! peace! — but there is no peace. The war is actually 
begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring to 
our ears the clash of resounding arms ! Our brethren are already 
in the field. Why stand we here idle ? What is it that gentle- 
men wish ? What would they have ? Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Heaven ! I know not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give me death ! 



CHRISTIANITY THE BASIS OF LIBERTY. — i. Beecher. 

Twice, in France, the physical power has gsuned the ascendency 
over law ; and by the last victory the discovery has been made, 
that, to patriots, cities are fortresses, and pavements munitions. 
This is one of the most glorious and dreadM discoveries of modem 
days — glorious in its ultimate results, in the emancipation of the 
world, but dreadful in those intervening revolutions which power 
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may aohieve in the conqaest of liberty, without corresponding 
intelHgeDce and virtue for its permanent preaerration. 

The conqtioBt of liberty is not difficult ; — the question ia, where 
to put it — with whom to intniat it. If to the multitude who 
ftohieved it it be committed, it will perish by anarchy. If national 
guards are employed in its defence, the bayonets which protect it 
are at any moment able to destroy it for a military despotism. If 
to a republican king It be intrusted, it will have to be regulated by 
state policy, and fed on bread and water, until the action of her 
heart, and the movement of her tongue, and the power of her arm, 
ae under the deadly incubus, shall ccaso. There is not in this 
wide world a safe deposit for liberty, but the hearts of patriots, bo 
enlightened as to be able to Judge of correct legialation, and so 
patient and dieiuterosted as to practise sclf-dcniul and Bclf-govcro- 
nent for the puHie good. 

Bnt can such a state of society be founded and maintained with- 
out the Bible and the institutions of Christianity ? Did a condition 
of unpcrvcrted liberty, uninspired by Chrbtianity, ever bless the 
world through any oonaderable period of duration 1 The power 
of a favorbg clime, and the force of genius, did thrust up from the 
dead level of monotonous despotism the republics of Greece to a 
t«nporary liberty ; but it was a patent model only, compared with 
such a nation as this; and it was partial, and capricious, and of 
short duration, and rendered illustrious rather by the darkness 
which preceded and followed, than by the benign influence of its 



FEAR OF FOREIGN POWERS.— G. Jtfbm.. 

Look at the conduct of America in her infant years. When 
there was no actual Invasion of right, but only a claim to invade, 
she resisted the claim, she spurned the insult. Did we then hem- 
tato ? Did we then wait for foreign alliance ? No ! animated 
with the spirit, warmed with the soul of freedom, we threw onr 
oaths of allegiance in the face of our sovereign, and committed our 
fiotunea and onr &te to the God of battles. Wo then were si^ 
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jeete. We had not then attained to the dignity of an independent 
republic. We then had no rank among the nations of the earth. 
But we had the spirit which deserved that elevated station. And, 
now that we have gained it, shall we fall from our honor ? 

Sir, I repeat to you that I wish for peace : real, lasting, honor- 
aUe peace. To obtain and secure this blessing, let us, by a bold 
and decisive conduct, convince the powers of Europe that we are 
determined to defend our rights ; that we will not submit to insult ; 
that we will not bear degradation. This is the conduct which 
becomes a generous people. This conduct will command the 
respect of the world. Nay, it may rouse all Europe to a proper 
sense of their situation. They see that the balance of power, on 
which thdr liberties depend, is, if not destroyed, in extreme dan- 
ger. They know that the dominion of France has been extended 
by the sword over millions who groan in the servitude of their 
new masters. These unvrilling subjects are ripe for revolt. The 
empire of the Gauls is not, like that of Eome, secured by political 
institutions. It may yet be broken. But, whatever may be the 
conduct of others, let us act as becomes ourselves. I cannot 
believe, with my honorable colleague, that three-fourths of Amer- 
ica are opposed to vigorous measures. I cannot believe that they 
will meanly refuse to pay the sums needful to vindicate their honor, 
and support their independence. This is a libel on the people of 
America. They will disdain submission to the proudest sovereign 
on earth. They have not lost the spirit of 76. But, if they are 
so base as to barter their rights for gold, — if they are so vile that 
they will not defend their honor, — they are unworthy of the rank 
they enjoy, and it is no matter how soon they are parcelled out 
among better masters. 

Act as becomes America, and all America will be united in 
your support. What is our conduct ? Do we endeavor to fetter 
and trammel the executive authority ? Do we oppose obstacles ? 
Do we raise difficulties ? No ! We are willing to commit into 
the hands of the chief magistrate the treasure, the power and the 
energies, of the country. We ask for ourselves nothing. We 
expect nothing. All we ask is for our country. And, although 
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we do not bclioye in the saccess of treaty, yet the resolations we 
move, and the language we hold are calculated to promote it. 

I have now performed, to the beat of my power, the great duty 
which I owed to my country. I have given that advice which in 
my Boul I believe to be the best. But I have little hope that it 
■will be adopted. I fear that, by feeble councils, we shall be ex- 
posed to a long and bloody war. This fear ia perhaps ill-founded, 
and if ' so I ehail thank God that I was mistaken. I know that, 
in the order of his providence, the wisest ends frequently result 
from the most foolish measures. It is our duty to submit our- 
selves to bis high dispensjilJons. I know that war, with all ita 
misery, ia not wholly without advantage. It calls forth the ener- 
gies of character ; it fevers the manly virtues ; it gives elevation 
to sentiment; it produces national union, generates patriotic leva, 
and infuses a just sense of national honor. If, then, we are 
doomed to war, let us meet it as we ought ; and, when the hour of 
trial comes, let it find us a baud of "brothers. 



BRITISH INFLUESCB. — /. Rnndalph. 

AoAiNsr whom are those diarges of British predilection brought ? 
Against men who, in the war of the Revolution, were in the coun- 
<nls of the nation, or fighting the battles of your country. 

Strange, that we should have no objection to any other people or 
government, civilized or savage, in the whole world 1 The great 
autocrat of all the Kussias receives the homage of out high eon»d- 
eration. The dcy of Algiers and his divan of pirates are a very 
civil, good sort of people, with whom we find no difficulty in main- 
tajning the relations of peace and amity. " Turks, Jews, and infi- 
dels," or the barbarians and ^vagea of every clime and color, are 
welcome to our arms. With chiefs of banditti, negro or mulatto, 
we can treat and can trade. Name, however, but England, and 
all our antipathies are up in arms against her. A^j.inst whom ? 
Agnmst those whose blood runs in our veins ; in common with 
whom we cl^m Shakgpeare, and Newton, and Chatham, for our 
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OQiuitrjmen ; whose government is the fireest on earth, our own onlj 
erected; fiom whom every valuable prmciple of our own institih 
^ns has been borrowed — representation, trial by jury, voting 
the supplies, writ of habeas corpus — our whole civil and criminal 
jurisprudence. In what school did the worthies of our land, the 
Waahingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Franklins, Rutledges, of Am^Tb 
ica, learn those principles of civil liberty which were so noUy 
asserted by their wisdom and valor ? American resistance to Brit- 
ish usurpation has not been more warmly cherished by these great 
men and their compatriots — not more by Washington, Hancodc^ 
and Henry — than by Chatham and his illustrious associates in 
the British Parliament. 

It ought to be remembered, too, that the heart of the English 
pec^le was with us. It was a selfish and corrupt ministry, and 
ihdr servile tools, to whom we were not more opposed than thej 
were. I trust that none such may ever exist among us ; for Ux^ 
wiU never be wanting to subserve the purposes, however ruinous or 
wicked, of kings and ministers of state. I acknowledge the ii^- 
ehce of a Shakspeare and a Milton upon my imagination,, of a 
Locke upon my understanding, of a Sidney upon my political prin- 
ciples, of a Chatham upon qualities which would to Qod I pos- 
sessed in common with that illustrious man ! This is a British 
influence which I can never shake off. 



THE BBITISn TREATY. — F. Ames, 

Wabs, in all countries, and most of all in such as are free, arise 
&)m the impetuosity of the public feelings. The despotism of 
Turkey is often obliged by clamor to unsheath the sword. War 
might perhaps be delayed, but could not be prevented. The 
causes of it would remain, would be aggravated, would be multi- 
plied, and soon become intolerable. More captures, more impress- 
ments, would swell the list of our wrongs, and the current of our 
rage. I make no calculation of the arts of those whose employ- 
ment it has been, on former occasions, to &n the fire. I say noA^. 
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ing of the foreign money and emissaries that might foment the 
spirit of hostility, because the state of things will naturallj run to 
Tiolence. With less than their former exertion, they would be 



Will our government be able to tamper and restrain the turbu- 
lence of such a oriaia ? The government, alas ! will be in no 
capacity to govern. A divided people, and divided councils ! 
Shall we cherish the spirit of peace, or show the energies of war ? 
Shall we make our adTersiry afraid of our strength, or dispose 
him, by the measures of resentment and broken faith, to respect 
our rights ? Do gentlemen rely on the state of peace because both 
nations will be worse disposed to keep it, — ()eeause injuries and 
insults still harder to endure will be mutually offered ? 

Such a state of things will exist, if we should long avoid war, 
m will be worse than war. Peace without security, accumulation 
of injury without redress or the hope of it, resentment against the 
aggressor, contempt for ourselves, intestine disoord and anarchy. 
Worse than this need not be apprehended ; for, if worse could bap- 
pen, anarchy would bring it. Is this the peace gentlemen under- 
take with such fearless confidence to maintain ? Is this the station 
of American dignity which the high-spirited champions of our 
national independence and honor could endure ; nay, which they 
are anxious, and almost violent, to seize for the country ? What is 
there in the treaty that could humble us so low? Are they the 
men to swallow their resentments who so lately were choking with 
them ? If, in the case contemplated by them, it should be peace, 
I do not hesitate (o declare it onght not to be peace. 

Is there anything in the prospect of the interior state of the 
country to encourage us to aggravate the dangers of a war? 
Would not the shock of that evil produce another, and shake down 
the feeble and then unbraced structure of our government? Is 
this a chimera? Is it going off the ground of matter of fact to 
Bay the rejection of the appropriation proceeds upon the doctrine 
of a civil war of the departments i Two branches have ratified a 
treaty, and we are going to set it aside. How is this disorder in 
the machine to be rectified ? While it exists, its movemenlfi must 
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0top ; and when we talk of a remedy, is thiit any otiher than the 
fermidalde one of a revolutionary interposition of the people? 
And is this, in the judgment even of my opposers, to execute, to 
preserve the constitution and the public order ? Is this the state 
of hanrd, if not of convulsion, which they can have the courage to 
ooDt^npIate and to brave, or beyond which their penetration can 
areach and see the issue ? They seem to believe, and they act as 
if they believed, that our union, our peace, our liberty, are invul- 
nuaUe and immortal, — as if our happy state was not to be dis- 
tubed by our dissensions, and that we are not capable of falling 
from it by our unworthiness. Some of them have no doubt better 
nerves and better discernment than mine. They can see the bright 
aspects and happy consequences of all this array of horrors. They 
can see intestine discords, our government disorganized, our wrongs 
aggravated, multiplied and unredressed, peace mth dishonor, or 
war without justice, union or resources, in ** the calm lights of mild 
philosophy." 

After rejecting the treaty, what is to be the next step ? They 
most have foreseen what ought to be done ; they have doubtless 
resolved what to propose. Why, then, are they silent ? Dare 
ihey not avow their plan of conduct, or do they wait till our pro- 
gress towards confusion shall guide them in forming it ? 

Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready to despond 
on this prospect, by presenting another, which it is yet in our 
power to realize. Is it possible for a real American to look at the 
prosperity of this country without some desire for its contmuance, 
without some respect for the measures which many will say pro- 
duced, and all will confess have preserved it ? Will he not fed 
some dread that a change of system will reverse the scene ? The 
well-groiinded fears of our citizens, in 1794, were removed by the 
treaty, but are not forgotten. Then they deemed war nearly inev- 
itable ; and would not this adjustment have been considered, at 
l^t day, as a happy escape from the calamity ? The great interest 
and the general de^re of our people was to enjoy the advan- 
tages of neutrality. This instrument, however misrepresented, 
a&rds America that inestimable security. The causes of our dis- 
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putes arc either cut up by the roots, or roferreil to a new negotiu- 
tioD after the end of the European war. This was gaining every- 
thing, because it confirmed our neutrality, by which our citizens 
are gaining everything. This alone would justify the engagements 
of the govcmment. For, when the fiery vapors of the war lowered 
in the skirts of our horizon, all our wishes were conoeutred in this 
one, that wo might escape the desolation of the atonn. This treaty, 
like a rainbow on the edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the 
space where it waa raging, and aflbrded, at the same time, the sure 
prognostic of fair weather. If we reject it, the vivid colors will 
grow pale : it will be a baleful meteor, portending tempest and war. 



I 



THE SPIRIT OP LIBBBTr, — J. Orii. 

KsoiJSB may aa well dam up the waters of the Nile with bul- 
rushes, as to fetter the step of Freedom, more proud and firm in 
this joothful land than where aha treads the sequ^tered glena of 
Scotland, or conches herself among the magnificent mountains of 
Switzerland. Arbitrary principles, like those against which we 
now contend, have cost one King of England his life, — another, 
his crown, — and they may yet cost a third his most flounahing 
colonics. 

We are two miUions— one-Sfth fighting men. Wo are bold 
and vigorous, and we call no man master. To the nation from 
whom we arc proud to derive our origin we wore ever, and we 
ever will be, ready to yield unforced assistance ; but it must not, 
and it never can, be extorted. 

Some have sneeringly asked, " Are the Americans too poor to 
pay a few pounds on stamped paper ? " No ! America, thanks to 
God and herself, is rich. But the right to lake l«n potmds implies 
the right to take a thousand ; and what must be the wealth that 
avarice, aided by power, cannot eshaust ? True, the spectre m now 
small ; but the shadow he casts before him is huge enough to 
darken all this fair land. Others, in sentimental style, talk of the 
immense debt of gratitude which we owe to England. And what 
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is the amount of this debt? Why, truly, it is* the same that the 
young lion owes to the dam, which has brought it forth on the 
solitude of the mountain, or left it amid the winds and storms of 
the desert. 

We plunged into the wave, with the great charter of freedom in 
our teeth, because the &got and torch were behind us. We have 
waked this new world from its savage lethargy ; forests have been 
prostrated in our path ; towns and cities have grown up suddenly 
as the flowers of the tropics ; and the fires in our autumnal woods 
are scarcely more rapid than the increase of our wealth and popu- 
lation. And do we owe all this to the kind succor of the mother 
country ? No ! we owe it to the tyranny that drove us from her, 
— to the pelting storms which invigorated our helpless infancy. 

But, perhaps others will say, " We ask no money from your 
gratitude, — we only demand that you should pay your own ex- 
penses." And who, I pray, is to judge of their necessity? Why, 
the king — and, with all due reverence to his sacred majesty, he 
understands the real wants of his distant subjects as little as he 
does the language of the Choctaws ! Who is to judge concerning 
the frequency of these demands ? The ministry. Who is to judge 
whether the money is properly expended ? The cabinet behind 
the throne. In every instance, those who take are to judge for 
those who pay. If this system is suffered to go into operation, we 
shall have reason to esteem it a great privilege that rain and dew 
do not depend upon parliament ; otherwise, they would soon be 
taxed and dried. 

But, thanks to God, there is freedom enough left upon earth to 
resist such monstrous injustice. The flame of liberty is extin- 
guished in Greece and Bome, but the light of its glowing embers 
is still bright and strong on the shores of America. Actuated by 
its sacred influence, we will reast unto death ! But we will not 
countenance anarchy and misrule. The wrongs that a desperate 
community have heaped upon their enemies shall be amply and 
speedily repaired. Still, it may be well for some proud men to 
remember, that a fire is lighted in these colonies which one breath 
of their king may kindle into such fury that the blood of all Eng- 
land cannot extingmsh it ! 



SNOWLEDOB 13 POWER.— B. H. Chi^. 

Sotticieni is it that men have felt and enimciataJ the BaUime 
doetrioe that " knowledge is power;" that, as mind ia Buperior 
to matter, bo are ideas more potent and enduring than prodigies of 
physical might. Archimodes' thought b stronger than his lever. 
The mind that planned the pyramids was more powerful than the 
hands that piled them. The inventors of the mariner's compasa 
and the telescope have outdone the Macedonian, and won new 
worlds. And the influence of the CiBsars seems mean and narrow 
beside the imperial dominion of the printing-press. Physical force 
is seetional, and acts in defined methods. But knowledge defies 
gravitation, and ia not thwarted by space. It ia miraculous in the 
wonder of its achievenienls, and in its independence of precedent 
and routine. " Knowledge is power ! " Man gains wider dominion 
by his intellect than by his right arm. The mustard-seed of 
thought is a pregnant treasury of vast results. Like the germ in 
Egyptian tombs, its vitality never perishes, and its fruit will spring 
up after it has been buried for long ages. To the superficial eye, 
the plain of modern history is merely an arena of battle and treaty, 
colonization and revolution. To the student, this modem history, 
so diventified and mutable, indicates more than this. Luther and 
Cromwell, Pilgrim Rook and the Declaration of Independence, are 
the results of an invisible but mighty power, — a levelling and 
exalting power, — a power which, with no mere Cyclopean efibrt, 
no fitful iEtna convulsion, but with silent throbbings, like some 
great tidal force in nature, is slowly undermining all falsehood, 
and heaving the mass of humanity upwards. But to dwell upon 
the power of knowledge, intellect, thought, ia to run into trite 
declajnation. The scholar who has wrung this power in toil and 
sacrifice knows it full well. He sees it, in secret places, distilling 
as the dew, and dropping as the gentle rtun from heaven, and 
everywhere diffusing its potent spell. He esperiencea ita superi- 
ority over nature and brute fcrce. Ho Iqiows its conquests in the 
past and in the future. 
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THE FALL OF SWITZERLAND. — S. Smith. 

Amidst all the eDormities of the French revolutioD, no one cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, has excited such general sympathy and indig- 
nation as the fall of Switzerland. With the name of Switzerland 
have been connected, from our earliest years, all the worthy feel- 
ings of the heart, and all the exquisite beauties of nature, all that 
the eye of taste or the soul of benevolence could require. A race 
of brave, and happy, and good men animated her solemn rocks and 
glens; the climbing step of Freedom had scanned the summit of 
the mountains ; the unwearied hand of labor had drawn from the 
barren rock sustenance for man ; the peasant with his plough, and 
his sword, and his book, was at once a tiller of the earth, a soldier, 
and a Christian. Happiness never was more complete ; imagina- 
tion could not paint a more enviable lot upon earth, or could the 
earth afford it. For six hundred years they had remained firm as 
their native mountains, amidst all the convulsions of Europe ; for 
two hundred years they had hardly drawn the sword, or never 
drawn it but to conquer. 

Into these hallowed retreats, in the midst of a solemn truce, in 
spite of the strict neutrality observed by the Swiss, and the solemn 
and repeated promises of their own government, burst the common 
enemies of mankind, hot from the carnage and reeking with the 
blood of other nations. They came to no new work of horror ; 
they had murdered other innocents, and pillaged other temples, 
and wasted other lands. They could dye the silvered hair of the 
aged man with his own blood; they could curse the tears of 
women, and dash down the tender child as it lifted its meek eyes 
for mercy. 

In the midst of such horrid scenes as these, many actions of 
heroic valor charax^terized the last days of Switzerland ; and she 
died with her face ever turned to the enemy, slowly yielding, and 
fiercely struggling to the last. At Oberland, an old peasant was 
observed in arms, fighting amidst his three children and his seven 
grandchildren ; they sustained • the combat with inconceivable 
bravery, calling upon each other by name, tenderly ; the children 

18* 
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threnpng about the old man, and guarding' with tlieir manly limbs 
the hoary head of their parent. They wore all murdered ; and in 
a moment of time this valiant race was blotted from the book of 

The vengeance which the French took of the Swiss, for their 
determined opposition to tho invasion of thotr country, waa decisive 
and terrible. Tho history of Europe can afford no parallel of such 
cruelty. To dark ages, and the most barbarous nations of the 
i^t, we must turn in vain. The soldiers, dispersed over (lie 
country, carried fire and aword and robbery into the most tran- 
quil and hidden valleys of Switaerland. From the depth of sweet 
retreats echoed the shrieks of murdered men, stabbed in their 
bamble dwellings, under the shadow of tbo high mouataioa, in the 
midst of those scenes of nature whieh make solemn and pure the 
secret thought of man, and appal him with the majesty of God. 
Tho flying peasants saw, in the midst of the night, their cottages, 
their implements of husbandry, and the hopes of the future year, 
expiring in ono cruel conflagration. 

Tho Swiss was a simple peasant; the French are a mighty 
people, combined for the regeneration of Europe. 0, Europe! 
what dost thou owe to this mighty people?— dead bodies, ruinous 
heaps, broken hearts, endless confusion, and unutterable woe ! By 
this mighty people the Swiss have lost their country ; that country 
which they loved so well, that, if they beard but the simple song 
of their childhood, tears fell down every manly faue, and the hearts 
of intrepid soldiers sobbed with grief! 



UNLAWFUL MILITARY OOMBINATIONS. — 7. McLe/m. 

An obedience to the laws is the first duty of every citizen. It 
lies at the foundation of our noble political structure ; and when 
Qiia great principle shall be departed from, with the public sanc- 
tion, the moral influence of our government must terminate, 

If there be any one lino of policy in which all political parties 
agree, it is that we should keep aloof from the a^tations of other 
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^gOTemments; that we shall not intermingle our national concerns 
with theirs; and much more, that our citizens shall abstain from 
acts whict lead the subjects of otter governments to violenoe and 
bloodshed. 

A government is justly held responsible for the acta of its citi- 
lens. And if this government be unable or imwilling to restrain 
onr citizens from acts of hostility against a friendly power, such 
power may hold this nation answerable — declare war agiinat it. 
£very citizen is, therefore, bound by the regard he has for hia 
country, by his reverence for its laws, and by the calamitous conse- 
qaencea of war, to escrt his influence in suppressing the unlawful 
enterprises of our citizens against any fbreigo and friendly power. 

History aflbrds no example of a nation or people that uniformly 
look part in the internal commotions of other governments which 
did not bring ruin upon themselves. These pregnant examples 
should guard us against a similar policy, which must lead to a sim- 
ilar result. A war with a powerful nation, with whom we have 
the moat estensive relations, commercial and social, would inflict 
upon our country the greatest calamity. It would dry up the 
Bouiccs of its prosperity, and deluge it in blood. 

The great principles of our republican institutions cannot be 
propagated by the sword. This can be done by moral force, and 
not physical. If we desire the political regeneration of oppressed 
nations, we must show them the simplicity, the grandeur and the 
freedom, of our own government. We must recommend it to the 
intelligenoe and virtue of Other nations by its elevated and enlight- 
ened action, its purity, its justice, and the protection it aflbrds to 
all its citizens, and tlie liberty they enjoy. And if, in this respeot, 
we shall be feithful to the high bequests of our fethers, to our- 
selves, and to posterity, we shall do more to liberalize other govern- 
ments, and emancipate their subjeots, thau could be acoompliahed 
by millions of bayonets. This moral pwer is what tyrants have 
most cause to dread. It addresses itself to the thoughts and the 
judgment of men. No physical force can arrest its progress. Its 
^proaches aro unseen, but its consequences are deeply felt. It 
enters garrisons most strongly fortified, and operates in the pakoes 
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of kJnp and emperors. We should cherish this power, as eaaential 
to the preservation of our goverumcut, and aa the most efficient 
means of ameliorating the political condition of our race. And thia 
can only be done hy a reverence for the laws, and by the eiercise 
of an elevated patriotism. 

I invoke, therefore, in behalf of the tribunals of justice, the 
moral power of society. I a.sk it to aid them in suppressing a 
combination of deluded or abandoned citizens, which imminently 
threatens the peace and prosperity of the country. And I have no 
fears that, when public attention shall be roused on tbia deeply 
important subject, when the laws are understood and the duties of 
tho government, and when the danger is seen and properly appre- 
ciated, there wilt be an expression so jKitent, from an enlightened 
and patriotic people, aa to suppress all combioations in violation of 
the laws, and which threaten the peace of the country. 



AMBIGUITY OF BPEBOn — R. Cfcaif. 

8m, I have been exceedingly struck, while listening to gentle- 
men, with the fiict that while the enda and objects at which they 
aim are all so paci&c, their speeches are strewn and sown thick, 
broad-caat, with so much of tho food and nourishment of war. 
Their enda and objects are pea«e — a treaty of peace ; but their 
means and their topics wear a certain incongruous grimness of 
aspect. Tho " bloom is on the rye ; " but, as you go near, you see 
bayonet-points sparkling beneath, and are fired upon by a thousand 
men in ambush I The end they aim at is peace ; but tho means of 
attaining it are an offensive and absurd threat. Their ends and 
their objects are peace ; yet how full have they stufled the 
speccbeg we have been hearing with every single topic the beat 
calculated to blow up the passions of kindred races to the fever- 
heat of battle ! 

I declare, sir, that while listening to senators whose ^ncerity 
and patriotism I cannot doubt, and to this conflict of topics and 
objects with which they half bewilder me, I was forcibly reminded 
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of that ooDSummate oration iu the streets of Home, by one who 
** oame to bury Caoear, not to praise him." He did not wish to stix 
up anybody to mutiny and rage ! 0, no ! He would not have a 
finger lifted against the murderers of his and the people's friend — 
not he \ He feared he wronged them ; yet who has not admired the 
exquisite address and the irresistible effect with which he retonis 
again and again to "sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor .dumb 
mouths," and put a tongue in each, — to the familiar mantle, first 
worn on the evening of the day his great friend overcame the 
Nervii, now pierced by the cursed steel of Cassius, of the euTdous 
Casca, of the well-beloved Brutus, — to lus legacy of drachmas, 
arbors and orchards, to the people of Bome, whose friend, whose 
benefitotor, he shows to them, all marred by traitors, — till the 
mob break away from his words of more than fire, with : 

" We will be revenged ! — ^Revenge ! About ! 
Seek — bum — fire — kill — slay ! — let not a traitor live ! " 

Antony was insincere. Senators are wholly sincere. Yet the 
contrast between their pacific professions and that revelry of bel- 
Hgerent topics and sentiments which rings and flashes in thdr 
speeches here half suggests a doubt to me, sometimes, whetheir 
they or I perfectly know what they mean or what they desire. 
They promise to show you a garden, and you look up to see noth- 
ing but a wall " with dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms ! " 
They propose to teach you how peace is to be preserved ; and they 
do it so exquisitely that you go away half inclined to issue letters 
of marque and reprisal to-morrow morning. 

The proposition is peace ; but the audience rises and goes off 
with a sort of bewildered and unpleasing sensation, that if therei 
were a thousand men in all America as well disposed as the orator, 
peace might be preserved ; biit that, as the case stands, it is just 
about hopeless ! I ascribe it altogether to their anxious and tender 
concern for peace, that senators have not a word to say about the 
good she does, but only about the dangers she is in. They have 
the love of compassion, not the love of desire. Not a word about 
the countless blessings she scatters from her golden urn ; but onlj 
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" the pity of it, logo ! the pity of it ! " to think how Kxm the dia- 
souaut clangor of a thousaod bnLzeu throats may chase that bloom 
fioni her cheek, — 

"And Deabli^B pale flog bo qniak odvaDc^d there. '^ 

Sir, no one here can say one thing and mean another ; yet much 
may he meant, and nothing directly said. "The dial spoko not, 
bat pointed full upon the stroke of murder." 



WARS OF EINDRBD RACES W. GaXoit. 

Thbsb is something in the character of a war made upon the 
people of a country to force them to abandon a government which 
they ohorish, and to become the subjecta or associates of their 
invaders, which necessarily involves calamities beyond those ind- 
dent to ordinary wars. Among ua some remain who remember the 
horrors of the iuvaaon of the Eeyolution ; and " others of us have 
hung with reverence on the lips of narrative old age, as it related 
the interesting talc." Such a war is not a contest between those 
only who seek fbr renown in military aehiovemeuts, or the more 
humble mercenariea "whose badness 'tis to die." It breaks in 
upon all the charities of domestic life, and interrupts all the pur- 
suits of industry. The peasant quits his plough, and the mechanic 
is hurried from hb shop, to commence, without apprenticeship, the 
exercise of the trade of death. The irregularity of the reaatance 
which is opposed to the inyadcr, its occasional obstinacy and occa- 
sional intermission, provoking every bad passion of his soldiery, is 
the excuse for plunder, lust, and cruelty. These atrocities esaa- 
perale the sufferers to revenge ; and every weapon which anger 
can supply, and every device which, ingenious hatred can conceive, 
is used to inflict vengeance on the detested foe. 

As there is no anger so deadly as the anger of a friend, there ia 
no war so ferocious as that which is waged between men of the 
Eame blood, and formerly connected by the closest ties of affection. 
The pea of the historian confesses it^ inability to describe, the fervid 
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&DIQJ of the poet cannot realize, the horrors of a civil war. This 
invasion of Canada involves the miseries of both these species of 
war. It must be that such a war will rouse a spirit of sanguin- 
ary ferocity that will overleap every holy barrier of nature and 
venerable usage of civilization. Where will you find an authenti- 
cated instance of this ferocity, that more instantaneously compeb 
the shuddering abhorrence of the heart, than the &ct asserted by 
my eloquent fHend from New Hampshire, — "the bayonet of the 
brother has been actually opposed to the breast of the brother " ? 
MerciM Heaven ! that those who have been rocked in the same 
cradle by the same matenM hand, who have imbibed the first 
genial nourishment of in&nt existence from the same blessed 
source, should be forced to contend in impious strife for the destruc- 
tion of that being derived &om their common parents ! It should 
not be so ! Every feeling of our nature cries aloud against it ! 

Before we enter upon this career of cold-blooded massacre, it 
behooves us, by every obligation which we owe to God, to our fel- 
low-men, and to ourselves, to be certain that the right is with us, 
or that the duty is imperative. If, in a moment of excited feeling, 
we should heedlessly enact the fatal deed which consigns thousands 
of the gallant and the brave Americans and Britons to an igno- 
minious death, and should aflerwards discover that the deed was 
criminal, — that the blood of the innocent is ifpon us, and the cries 
of their fiitherless infants have ascended against us to the throne 
of the Most High, — how shall we silence the reproaches of con- 
science, how atone for the wide-spread and irreparable mischief, or 
how ef^ice from the American name the infamous stain that will 
be stamped upon it ? 

Think, for a moment, sir, on the consequences, and deem it not 
unworthy of you to regard them. True courage shuts not its eyes 
upon danger, or its result. It ^dews steadily, and calmly resolves 
whether they ought to be encountered. Already has the Canadian 
war a character sufficiently cruel, as Newark, Buffido and Niagara, 
can testify. But when the spirit of ferocity shall have been mad- 
dened by the vapor steaming from the innocent blood that shall 
stagnate around every depot of prisoners, then will it become a 
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war, not of savage, but of demoniac cbaracter. Your part of it 
may, perhapa, be ably suatained. Your way tlirough the Canadas 
may bo traced afar off by llie smoke of their burning TiUages. 
Your patii may be marked by the blood of tlieir furious peasantry. 
You may render your course audible by the frantic shrieks of their 
women and children. But your own saored soil will also be the 
scene of this drama of fiends. Your exposed and defenceless sea- 
board, the seaboard of the south, will invite a terrible vengeance. 
That seaboard, which has been shamefully neglected, and is at this 
moment without protection, has been already invaded. But an 
invasion, after the war shall have assumed its unmitigated form of 
oamage, and woe, and wickedness, must be followed with horrors 
which imagination can but faintly conceive. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that when he alludes to the probability 
tJiat an intestine foe may be roused (o assassination and brutality, 
he touches a chord that vibrates to the very heart. I live in a, 
state whose misfortune it is to contain the materials out of whioh 
may be made such a foe ; — a foe that will be found everywhere — 
in our fields, our kitchens, and our chambers ; a foe, ignorant, 
degraded by habita of servitude, uncurbed by moral restrtunts, 
whom no rccoUcctJons of former kindness will soften, and whom 
the remembrance of severity will goad to frenzy ; from whom 
nor age, nor infancy, nor beauty, will find reverence or pity; and 
whose subjugation will be but another word for estermination ! 



BULOaY TTPON JOHN C. CALHOUK. — iJ. Websltr. 

Tna eloquence of Mr. Caltoon, or the manner of his exhibition 
of his sentiments in public bodies, was part of his intellectual char- 
acter. It grew out of the qualities of his mind. It was plmn, 
strong, terse, condensed, concise; sometimes impassioned — still, 
always severe. Rejeeting omameut, not often seeking fej fhr 
illustration, his power consisted in the plainness of hia propodtions, 
in the closencBs of his logic, and in the earnestness and energy of 
Ub manner. These are Hie qualities, 83 I think, whioh have 
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enabled him througli such a long course of years to speak ofWi, 
and jet always command attention. His demeanor as a senator is 
known to us all, — is appreciated, venerated by us all. No man 
was more respectful to others ; no man carried himself with greater 
decorum, no man with superior dignity. I think there is not one 
of us but &lt, when he last addressed us from his seat in the sen- 
ate, — his form still erect, with a voice by ^o means indicating 
sucC^ a degree of physical weakness as did, in fact, possess him, 
with dear tones, and an impressive, and, I may say, an imposing 
manner, — who did not feel that he might imagine that he saW 
before us a senator of Eome, when Home survived. 

He had the basis, the indispensable basis, of all high character ; 
and that was, unspotted integrity — unimpeached honor and char- 
acter. If he had aspirations, they were high, and honorable, and 
noble. There was nothing grovelling, or low, or mean, or meanly 
selfish, that came near the head or the heart of Mr. Calhoun. 
Firm in his purpose, perfectly patriotic and honest, as I am sure 
he was in the principles that he espoused, and in the measures 
that he defended, aside from that large regard for that species of 
distinction that conducted him to eminent stations for the benefit 
of the republic, I do not believe he had a selfish motive or selfish 
feeling. 

However he may have differed from others of us in his political 
opinions or his political principles, those principles and those opin- 
ions will now descend to posterity under the sanction of a great 
name. He has lived long enough, he has done enough, and he 
has done it so well, so successfully, so honorably, as to connect 
himself for all time with the records of his country. He is npw 
an historical character. Those of us who have known him here 
will find that he has left upon our minds and our hearts a strong 
and lasting impression of his person, his character, and his public 
performances, Which while we live will never be obliterated. We 
shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateftil recollection 
that we have been his contemporaries, — that we have seen him, and 
heard him, and known him. We shall delight to speak of him to 
those who are rising up to fill our places. And, when the time 
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shall como when we ourselves sliall go, one after another, in auo- 
ceasion, to our graves, we shall carry with aa a Jeep sense of hia 
genius and eharacter, his honor and integrity, hia amiable deports 
ment in private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism. 



THE ALIEN BELL, — £. LivingtUm. 

Whenever our lawa manifestly infrioge the constitution nnder 
which they were made, the people ought not to hesitate which they 
should obey : if we exceed our powers, we become tyrants, and our 
acts have no effeet. Thus, one of the first effects of measures 
such as this, if they be acquiesced in, will be disaffection among 
the states and opposition among the people to your government; 
tumults, violations, and a recurrence to first revolutionary princi- 
ples : if they are submitted to, the consequences will be worse. 
After such manifest violation of the principles of our constitution, 
the form will not long be sacred, — presently every vestige of it 
will be lost and swallowed up in the gulf of despotism. But, 
should the evil proceed no ftirther than the execution of the pres- 
ent law, what a fearful picture will our country present ! The 
system of espionage thus established, the country will swarm with 
information-spies, delators, and all tiat odious tribe that breed in 
the sunshine of despotic power, that suck the blood of the unfortu- 
nate, and creep into the bosom of sleeping innocence only to awaken 
it with a burning wound. The hours of the most unsuspecting 
confidence, the intimacies of friendship, or the recesses of domestic 
retirement, afford no security ; the companion in whom you must 
trust, the friend in whom you must confide, the domestic who waits 
in your chamber, are all tempted to betray your imprudence or 
guardleas follies, to misrepresent your words, to convey them, dis- 
torted by calumny, lo the secret tribunal where jealousy presides, 
where fear officiates as accuser, where suspicion is the only ovi- 
deneo that is heard. 

Compared to the breach of our constitution, and the establish- 
ment of arbitrary power, every other topic is trifling ; aiginnents 
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ito nothing ; the preservation of wealth, the 
, however weighty on other occasions, here 
when the fundamental priooiplea of freedom 
are in danger. I am tempted to borrow the impressive language 
of a foreign speaker, and exekim, " Perish our commerce, let our 
oODStitation live ; " perish our riches, let our freedom live. This 
would be the sentiment of every American, were the alternative 
between sabaiiasion and wealth ; but here it is proposed to deatroj 
oar wealth, in order to ruin our commerce ; — not in order to pre- 
gerve our constitution, but to break it ; not to secure our freedom, 
but ia abandon it. 

Let me entreat gentlemen seriously to reflect, before they pro- 
nounce the decisive vote, that gives the first open stab to the prin- 
dplea of our government. Our raietaken zeal, like the patriarch of 
old, has bound one victim ; it lies at tlie foot of the altar ; a sacri- 
fice of the firat-born oflspring of freedom is proposed by those who 
gave it birth. The hand is already raised to strike, and nothing, 
I fear, but the voice of Heaven, ean arrest the impious blow. 

Let not gentlemen , flatter themselves that the fervor of the 
moment can make the people insensible to these aggressions. It 
is an lioneet, noble vrarmth, produced by an indignant sense of 
injury. It will never, I trust, be estinct, while there is a proper 
cause to escite it. But the people of America, though watchful 
against foreign aggressions, are not careless of domestic encroach- 
ment ; they are as jealous of their liberties at home us of the power 
and prosperity of their country abroad ; thoy will awake to a. sense 
of their danger. Do not let us flatter onrselves, then, that these 
measures will be unobserved, or disregarded; do not let us be told 
that we excite a fervor agiuost foreign aggressions only to establiah 
tyranny at home; that, like the arch traitor, we cry "Hail, 
Columbia ! " at the moment we are betraying her to destruction ; 
that we sing out " Happy land ! " when we are plunging it in ruin 
and disgrace; and that we are absurd enough to call ourselves 
" free and enlightened," while we advocate principles that would 
have disgraced the age of Gothic barbarity, and establish a code 
compared to which the ordeal is wise, and the trial by batlel is 
mercifiil and just ! 
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raS FUTURE AOE OP LITBRATURE. -- H. BmAmII, 

I BELiETE in ft fature ago, yet to bo revealed, whicli is to be dis- 
tdngaished from all others as the godlike age, — im age not ot 
tintvetaal educatioa simply, or universal philanthropy, or external 
freedom, or political well-being, but a day of reciprocity and free 
intimacy between all souls and God. Learniog and religion, the 
sohokr and the Christian, will not bo divided aa they have been. 
The universities will be fi]led with a profound spirit of religion, 
and the 5e«a orasse will be a fountain of inspiration to all the 
inveatigations of study aad the creations of genius. And it will 
be found that Christiaaity has, at last, developed a new literary 
era — the era of religious love. 

Hitherto, the love of passion has been the central fire of the 
world's literature. The dramas, epics, odes, novels, and oven his- 
tories, have spoken to the world's heart chiefly through this passion, 
and through this have been able to get their answer. Hence there 
gathers round the lover a tragic interest, and we hang upon his 
destiny as if some natural charm or spjU were in it. But tlua 
passion of love, which has hitherto been the staple of literattire, is 
only a. crude symbol in the life of nature, by which God designs to 
interpret, and also to foreshadow, the higher. love of religion, — 
Nature's gentle Beatrice, who leaves her image ia the youthM 
Dante, and is therefore to attend him afterwards in the spirit- 
flight of song, and be his guide upward through the wards of para- 
dise to the shining mount of God. What, then, are we to think, 
but that ho will some time bring us up out of the literature of the 
lower love, into that of the higher ; that, as the age of passion 
yields, at last, to the ago of reason, so the crude love of instinct 
shall ^ve place to the pure intellectual love of God? And then, 
around that nobler love, or out of it, shall arise a new body of lit- 
erature, as much more gified as the inspiration is purer and more 
intellectual. Beauty, truth and worship, song, science and duty, 
will all be unfolded together in the common love of God. 

Society must, of course, receive beauty into its character and 
feeling, such aa can be aatiafied no longer with the old barbaric 
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themes of war and passion. To be a scholar and not to be a Chris- 
tian, to ppduce the fruits of genius without a Christian inspiration, 
will no longer be thought of; and reli^on, heretofore looked upon 
as a ghostly constraint upon life, it will now be acknowledged is 
the only efficient fertilizer of genius, as it is the only real emanci- 
pator of man. 



THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HELL. — H. A, S, Dearborn, 

On Bunker's ever-memorable heights was first displayed the 
lofty spirit of invincible patriotism which impelled the adventurous 
soldier to brave the severest hardships of the tented field, and 
endure in northern climes the rugged toils of war, uncanopied from 
the boreal storm and rude inclemencies of Canadian winters. On 
that American ThermopylaB, where, wrapt in the dim smoke of 
wanton conflagration, fought the assembled sovereigns of their 
native soil, the everlasting bulwarks of freedom, and thrice rolled 
back the tremendous tide of war, was evinced that unconquer- 
able intrepidity, that national ardor and meritorious zeal, which 
secured victory on the plains of Saratoga, stormed the ramparts of 
Yorktown, and bore the bannered eagle in triumph from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the ftirthest confines of the wilderness. 

By that destructive battle were awakened the most exalted fac- 
ulties of the mind. Reason, unrestrained, burst forth in the plen- 
itude of its effulgence. Man, regenerated and disenthralled, beat 
down the walls of slavish incarceration, and trampled on the broken 
chains of regal bondage. The vast resources of an emancipated 
people were called into generous exertion. An enthusiastic spirit 
of independence glowed in every breast, and spread the uncontam- 
inated sentiments of emulative freemen over the broad extent of an 
exasperated republic. The united ener^es of a virtuous people 
were strenuously directed to the eflfectual accomplishment of na- 
tional independence. During those portentous times were achieved 
the most honorable deeds which are inscribed on the ever-during 
records of fame. Stimulated by accumulating wrongs, and elated 
by the purest feelings of anticipated success, no disastrous events 
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oould check the progress oF their nrms, — no iaaciuating allore- 
menta deflect Uiera from that honorable path which they had sworn 
to pursue, or perish in the haza.rdous uttcnipt. Inspired by the 
goardian genius of Liberty, no barriers could oppose tboir impetu- 
ous career. Like the " Pontic Sea, whose ioj current and compol- 
Kve course ne'er feeb reUring ebb," the irrefluent tide of freedom 
rolla unrestrained. Bj the courageous virtue of our illustrious 
heroes were secured those inestimable bles^ngs which wo have 
since enjoyed. To the warriors and statcamcn of the Revolution 
are we indebted for all those distinguished privile^ which place 
the citizens of the United States beyond the predatory vengeance 
of ruthless oppression. This invaluable inheritance is the prize of 
slaughter acquired by the lives of contending freemen, secured 
with the blood of battling patriots. 



WAK PREFERABLE TO SUBMISSION. — /. C. CniAous. 

I ONLY know of one principle to make a nation groat, — to pro- 
duce in this country not the form, but real spirit, of union, — and 
that is, to protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of hia business. 
He will then feci that he is backed by the government, that its 
arm is his arms, and will rejoice in its increased strength and pros- 
perity. Protection and patriotism are reciprocal. This is the 
road that all great nations have trod. I am not versed in this 
calculating policy, and will not, therefore, protend to estimnlfi in 
dollars and cents the value of national independence or national 



The gendeman frOm Virginia has not failed to loach on the 
calamity of war, that fruitM source of declamation, by which 
pity becomes the advooalfi of cowardice ; but I know not what we 
have to do with that subject. If the gentleman desires to repreaa 
tho gallant ardor of our countrymen by such topics, let me inform 
nun that true conn^e regards only the cause, that it is just and 
necessary, and that it despises the pain and danger of war, If he 
really wishes to promoto the cause of humanity, let hia eloquanoe 
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f Iw addressed to Lord Wellesley or Mr. Percival, and not the 
American Congresa. Tell them, if they perast in such daring 
Jnsolt and injury to a neutral nation, that, however inclined to 
peace, it will bo bound in honor and interest to resist ; that thair 
patience and benevolence, however great, will be exhausted ; that 
the calamity of war will ensue, and that they, in the opinion of 
wounded humanity, wiO bo answerable for all its devastation and 
misery. Let melting pity, a regard to the interests of humanity, 
stay the hand of injustiee, and, tny life on it, the gentleman will 
not find it difficult to call off his comitry from the bloody scenes 
of war. We are nest told of the dangers of war ! I believe we 
are all ready to acknowledge its hazards and accidents ; but I can- 
not think we have any extraordinary danger to contend with, — at 
leaat, so much as to warrant an acquiescence in the injuries we 
have received ; on the contrary, I believe no war eaa be less dan- 
gerous to internal peaoo or national existence. 

I think a regular force, raised for a period of actual hostilities, 
cannot be called a standing army. There is a just distinction 
between such a force and one rmsed as a peace establishment. 
Whatever may be the eomposition of the latter, I hope the former 
will consist of some of the best materials of the country. The 
ardent patriotism of our young men, and the reasonable bounty in 
land which is proposed to be given, will impel them to join their 
country's standard, and to fight her battles ; they will not forgot 
the citizen in the soldier, and, in obeying their officer, learn to 
contemn their constitution. In our officers and soldiers we will 
find patriotism no less pure and ardent than in the private citizen. 

In speaking of Canada, lie gentleman introduced the name of 
Montgomery with much feeling and interest. Sir, there is danger 
in that name to his argument. It is sacred to heroism ! It is 
indignant of submission ! This calls my memory back (o the time 
t£ our Itevolution — to the Congress of '74 and '75. Suppose a 
tweaker of that day had risen and urged all the arguments which 
we have heard on this subject; had told that Congress, " Your 
oontest is about the right of laying a tax ; the attempt on Canada 
haa notluQg to do with it ; the war will be ezpendre ; danger and 



devastation will overspread our country, and the power of Great 
Briton is irreaistiblo." With what Eentiments, think jou, would 
anoh doctrines have been then received ? Happy for ua, they had 
no force at that period of our conotrj's glory. Had they been tten 
acted on, this hall would never have witnessed a great nation con- 
vened to deliiierate for the general good ; a miglity empire, with 
prouder prospeata than ^ny nation the sun ever shone on, would 
not have risen in tho west. No ! we would have been vile, sub- 
jected colonies, governed by that imperious rod which Britain 
holds over her distant provinces. 



ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. —£. Efer<«. 

No, fellow-citizens, we dismiss not Adams and Jefferson to the 
chambers of ibrgetfulness and death. What we admired, and 
priied, and venerated in them, can never die, nor, dying, he for- 
gotten. I had almost said that they are now beginning to live ; 
to live that life of unimpaired influence, of unclouded fame, of 
nnmingled happiness, for which their talents and services were 
destined. They were of the select few the least portion of whose 
life dwells in their physical exiatenco ; whose hearts have watched 
while their senses slept; whose souls have grown up into a higher 
being; whose pleasure is to be useful; whose wealth is an unblem- 
ished reputation ; who respire the breath of honorable fame ; who 
have deliberately and consciously put what is called life to hazard, 
that they may live in the hearts of those who come after. Such 
men do not, cannot die. To be cold, and motionless, and breath- 
loss, — to feel not and speak not, — this is not the end of existence 
to tho men who have breathed their spirits into the institutions of 
their country, who have stamped their characters on tho pillars of 
the age, who have poured their hearts' blood into the channels of 
the public prosperity. Tell me, ye who tread the sods of yon 
sacred height, is Warren dead ? Can you not still see him, not 
pale and prostrate, the blood of his gallant heart pouring out of his 
ghastly wound, but moving resplendent over tho field of honor, with 
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the rose of heaven upon his cheek, and the fire of liberty in his eye ? 
Tell me, ye who make your pious pilgrimage to the shades of Ver- 
non, is Washington indeed shut up in that cold and narrow house ? 
That which made these men, and men like these, cannot die. The 
hand that traced the charter of independence is indeed motionless, 
the eloquent lips that sustained it are hushed; but the lofty 
spirits that conceived, resolved, matured, maintained it, and which 
alone, to such men, ''make it life to live," — these cannot expire: 

« These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o'er, and worlds have passed away; 
Cold in the dust the perished heart may lie. 
But that which warmed it once can never die." 



iUBLIEF OF THE SURVIVOBS OF THE REVOLUTION. — T. Burgess. 

Permit me, then, to request each gentleman of this committee 
to look at this provision for the survivors of this army, and then 
to look at the kind, the amount, and the manner of their payment. 
In what country or age of the world, in modern times, was ever, 
before this, such an army kept in the field five years at a current 
expense of little more than two millions of dollars ? Place over 
against this sum in the fiscal aecounts of the nation the one hun- 
dred and twenty millions expended in the three years' war of 
1812, and in the immense .difference of these two sums you will be 
enabled, as if aided by a glass, to catch some faint outline of those 
times when a Revolutionary soldier fought your battles for sixty 
shillings per month, and while travelling home paid seventy-five 
dollars for a dinner. Examine the account. A fearful balance 
will be found standing against the nation^ in the foruin of con- 
science. Wipe it off, I pray of you, by passing the provisions of 
this bill to our credit in that ever-during tribunal. Suffer not the 
impartial adjudication of history to be there recorded against us. 
You all must recollect the self-devotion of that young hero of 
Palestine, who, though fainting with thirst, yet refused to taste 
the waters of his native spring, presented to him by three of his 



youthful warriors, because tliey had put their Uvea in their hands, 
and out their way through an enemy's camp, to obtain it, "Aa 
God liveth, it ig your blood," exclaimed the generous cWeftidii; 
" I may not drink of it." This money in our trea'iury is, sir, the 
blood of these men. Give it back to them ! It will not prosper 
in our hands. 

If, notwithstanding these thin^, it should be said that this 
account has been compromised with these men, and ultimately set- 
tled, let it, if you please, be so oonaidered ; but do not forget the 
different results of this compromise. About the close of the war, 
the whole national debt, — all government had borrowed of for- 
eigners, all they had borrowed of citizens, all the United States 
owed to the several states, aU they owed to the army, — aa by 
Madison, Hamiltan and Ellsworth, is reported to Congress, in their 
address t« the states, amounted to forty-two millions three hundrod 
and seventy-fivo doliars. What would the amount have been, had 
yon. paid your armies in silver and gold ? What, had you 
redeemed your two hundred millions of continental money, hun- 
dred for hundred, in Spanish milled dollars! The government 
saved some portion of the immense difference — how ? By nego- 
tiations — with whom? Those men, who, in the cabinet, conducted 
our glorious Rovolution, are worthy to be held in everlasting ven- 
eration. Let us, sir, from the savings made by the economical 
negotiations of those days, when the poverty and not the will of the 
government consented, draw some fair and honorable provision fbr 
tliis venerable remnant of the Revolutionary army ; and, attentive 
to that voice of national magnanimity, calling to us from every 
region of our country, make one redeeming effiirt, now, in the 
times of maturity and abundance, to soften the rigor of those trans- 
actions, which grew up under a cold and unpropitious influence, in 
the years of oppressed and parsimonious minority. 

Let ns, however, give up this question to the cavils of debate, 
and allow that we owe these men nothing ; that in settlement with 
them we saved nothing ; that we have paid them, to the full, the 
amount of their wages, and in a manner, too, according to the 
literal terms of the contract. Between Buch an army and auoh a 
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Dation are there not some higlier and holier feelings than those 
resulting from the gross working-day relations of mere debt and 
credit? Few men live now who lived in those days when first 
cMDmmeneed those higher rektiona, now existing, between this army 
and this coantrj, — few, I Bay, whose memory fully comprehends 
the stormy years of our Revolution, and the halcyon days of our 
prosperity. Indeed, since this provision was kid on the table, two 
men have lefl the world, whose illustrious lives did, like the bright 
bow of heaven, touch the two extremes of this varied horizon. 
' They owed their glory to the darkness of its clouds, their lustre to 
the brightness of ib sunahine. Enongh, however, live, who do 
know thikt there never was before sueh an army, Bueh a ficrvice, 
such a result. 

Without this army our Kevolution had never been achieved. 
Instead of " thas sitting, thna consulting," thus, iu all the pride 
and power of self-government, we had to this hour been the mere 
appurtenances of foreign empire, dragging af^r us the weary cluun 
of colonial dependence. The enterprising trade of your fathera 
was confined to the waters and the ports of Great Britain. This 
army conquered for you the freedom of the soas and the commerce 
of the world. They, too, conquered for you the lands from almost 
the wal«rs of the Mexican Gulf to the head-apringa of the Missis- 
Bippi, and thus finally brought into your acquisition your whole 
present territory, estfinding over the broad breast of the continent, 
from ocean to ocean. What a wilderness of wealth ! What a 
teeming parent of populous and powerful states ! The old colonies 
were more separate colonies. The Revolution united their hands, 
and formed them into a political brotherhood. This army sus- 
tained that union, placed us on the broad basis of independence, 
and we are, by their toils and jeopardice, now a nation, among the 
most efficient and prosperous. Does no spirit of gratitude call on 
this nation to remember and to relieve the survivors of that army, 
now, as they are " old, and weary with service " ? I pray of you 
let their country give them this one look of kindness, pour this one 
beam of gladness on the desolate twilight of their days ! 
Does any one doubt whether the spirit of the nation will go 
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aloDg with ua, in makiag this provision ? Why, when tliat vener- 
able man, now standing in the canvas yonder on your wall, two 
years ago stood in his proper person on this floor, tlie whole natioQ 
seemed to spring forward to givo him the liand of gratulation. 
Was thia done because he was the noble desuendant of a long line 
of illastrious anoestora, a warrior and a patriot in another country ? 
Waa it not rather because he was a soldier of our Revolutionary 
army ? When he travelled from city ta city, and the univereal 
people went out to meet, to welcome, and to receive him to their 
abodes, was it not because he was a soldier of our Revolutionary 
army ? When from state to state he moved under one continued 
shout of congratulation, it was not the great and iliustrious noble- 
man, but the long-remembered and deeply-endeared soldier of our 
Revolutionary army, whom the people deligiitod to honor. At last, 
when he Icfl our shores, carrying with hitu such testimonials as 
were appropriate for' such a nation to give, and such a man to 
receive, no American imagined, though such was the fact, that we 
had been doing honors to the most meritorious man in Europe ; all 
men believed that it was but the espression of national gratitude to 
the soldier, the Revolutionary soldier, who had devoted his youth, 
his fortune and his blood, in defence of our indepondeneo ! Is 
there no such sentiment now in the boeom of our nation, embracing, 
warmly embracing, these, his voaerable brothers in arras ? 

At the last great national festival of independence, the first 
jubilee of our country, why were these men, by a kind of simulta- 
neous sentiment " beating in every pulse " through the nation, 
called out to assist at the solemnities, and to partake of tlie joys 
and festivities, of the day ? Was this done, sir, merely to tantalize 
their hopes ? or was it done to assure them that already the voice 
of the people had awarded to them this provision, and that they 
were only to wait until the forms of law had given efEcienoy to 
this award, until the recorded enactments of their representatives 
in Congress had embodied and promulgated this great voice of the 
people? 

The character of your bestowment on Lafayette depends on the 
&te of thia measure. Make this provision fbr the remainder of 
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your Revolutionary army, and this and that will forever stand on 
the page of history as illustrious deeds of national gratitude. 
Send away these, his meritorious brothers in arms, to " beg their 
bread through realms their valor saved," and your gifts to that 
illustrious foreigner will, in the eyes of other nations and of pos- 
terity, serve only to purchase for you the character of a poor and 
a pitiM ostentation ! 



THE PATRIOT'S DUTY. — /. Qvincy. 

Fob my single self, did I support such projects as are avowed to 
be the objects of this bill, I should deem myself a traitor to my 
country. Were I even to aid them, by loan, or any other way, I 
shotdd consider myself a partaker in the guilt of the purpose. 
But when these projects bf invasion shall be abandoned; when men 
yield up schemes which not only openly contemplate the raising of 
a great military force, but also the concentrating them at one point, 
and placing them in one hand, — schemes obviously rmnous to the 
&tes of a free republic, as they comprehend the means by which 
such have ever, heretofore, been destroyed; — when, I say, such 
schemes shall be abandoned, and the wishes of the cabinet limited 
to mere defence, and frontier and maritime protection, there will 
be no need of calls to union. For such objects there is not, there 
cannot be, but one heart and soul in this people. 

I know that while I utter these things a thousand tongues and 
a thousand pens are preparing, without doors, to overwhelm me, if 
possible, by their pestiferous gall. Already I hear in the air tile 
sound of " traitor," " British agent," « British gold," and all those 
changes of vulgar calumny by which the imaginations of the mass 
of men are affected, and by which they are prevented fix)m listen- 
ing to what is true and receiving what is reasonable. 

It well becomes any man, standing in the presence of such a 
nation as this, to speak of himself seldom, — and such a man as I 
am, it becomes to speak of himself not at all, except, indeed, when 
the relations in which he stands to his country are little known, 
and when the assertion of those relations has some connection, 
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and may have some iDfluenoo on intercaia which it is peculiarlj 
incnmbent upon him to Eupport. Under this sanction, I say, it is 
not for a man whose ancestors have been planted in this country, 
now, for almost two eenturies, — it is not for a man who has a 
family, and frienda, and character, and children, and a deep etoke 
in the aoil, — it is not for a man who is self-conacious of being 
rooted in that soil as deeply and eicJusively as the oak which 
shoots among its rocks, — it is not lor such a man to hesitate or 
BWerve a hair's breadth from his country's purpose and true inter- 
ests, because of the yelpings, the bowlings and snarlings, of that 
hungry pack, which corrupt men keep, directly or indireetly, in 
pay, with the view of hunting down every man who dare develop 
their purposes ; a pack composed, it is true, of some native oura, 
but for the most part of hounds and spaniels of very recent import- 
ation, whose backs are seared by the lash and whose necks are 
sore with the collars of their former masters. In fulfilling his 
duty, the lover of his country must often be obliged to breast the 
shock of calumny. If called to that service, he wiU meet the exi- 
gency with the same firmness as, should another occasion call, he 
nould breast the shock of battle. No ! I am not to be deterred 
by such apprehensions. May Heaven so deal with me and mine, 
as I am true or faithless to the best interests of this people ! May 
it deal with me according to its just judgments, when I ful to 
bring men and measures to the bar of public opinion, and to expose 
projects and syatema of policy which I realize to bo ruinous to the 
peace, prosperity and liberties, of my country I 



RIBTLIS3 BPIHn OF HUMANTIT.— VT, Fuk. 

There is a spirit, an active, aspiring principle in man, which 
caimot be broken down by oppression, or satisfied by indulgence : 



desires which no earthly good can satisfy ; fires which no waters 
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discouragement can quench. And it is from this 
hia natoro that society derives all its inteieala, and here, also, lies 
all its danger. This spirit is at once the terror of tyranta and the 
destroyer of republics. 

To form some idea of its strength, let ub look at it in its different 
conditions, both when it is depressed and when it is exalted. See 
when it is bent down for a time by the iron grasp and leaden 
sceptre of tyranny, cramping, and curtailing, and hedging in the 
soul, and foiling it in all its attempts to break from it« bonds and 
assert its native independence ! In these eases the noble spirit, like 
a wild beast in the toils, sinks down at times into sullen inaativity, 
only that it may rise again, when exhausted nature is a little 
restored, to rush, as hope excites or madness impels, in stronger 
paroxysms, against the cords which bind it down. 

This is seen in the mol» and rebellions of the most besotted and 
enslaved nations. Witness the repeated conyulsious in Ireland, 
that degraded and oppressed country. Neither desolating armies, 
nor numerous garrisons, nor the most rigorous administration, 
enforced by thousands of public executions, can break the spirit of 
that restless people. Witness Greece. Generations have passed 
away ance the warriors of Greece have had their feet put in fet- 
ters, and the race of heroes had apparently become extinct, and the 
Grecian lyre had long been uastrnng, and her lights put out. Her 
haughty masters thought her spirit was dead ; but it was not dead, 
it only slept. In a moment, as it were, we saw all Greece in 
arms ; she shook o£F her slumbers, and rushed, with frenzy and 
hope, upon seeming impossibilities, to conquer or to die. And 
though the mother and the daughter, as well aa the father and the 
son, have fought and fallen in the common cause, until her popu- 
lation grows thin, — though Missolonghi and many other strong- 
holds have fallen, until her fortifications are few and feeble, — 
though Christian nations have looked on with a cruel inactivity, 
widiout lending their needed aid, — yet the spirit of Greece is no 
roore subdued than at the commencement of the contest. It can- 
not bo subdued. 

We see, then, that man has a spirit which is not eaaly broken 
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down by oppressiou. Let us iuquire whether it can be more eaally 
BOtisGed bj indulgcQce. And in every step of this inqairy we shall 
find that no miser ever yet had gold enough, no office-seeker ever 
yet had honor enough, no conqueror ever yet subdued kingdoms 
enough. When the rich man had filled his storc-housee, he must 
pull down and build larger. When Oseaar had conquered all his 
enemies, he must enslave his friends. When Bonaparte had 
become the Emperor of France, he aspired to the throne of aU 
Europe. FaclB, a thousand facts in every ago and among all 
classes, prove that such is the ambitiouB nature of the soul, such 
the incrcafiing compass of its vast desires, that the material uni- 
verse, with all its vastness, richness and variety, cannot satisfy it. 
Nor is it in the power of the governments of this world, in theii 
most perfect forms, so to interest the feelings, so to regulate the 
deares, so to restrain the passions, or so to divert, or charm, or 
chain the souls of a whole community, but that these latent and 
ungovernable fires will sooner or later burst out, and endanger the 
whole body politic. 

The wise framers of our excellent political institutions, like the 
eclectic philosophers, have selected the best parts out of all the sys- 
tems which preceded them, and to these have added others, accord- 
ing to the suggestions of their own wisdom, or the loadings of 
Providence, and have formed the whole into a constitution, the 
most perfect the world has ever witnessed. Here everything tiiat 
is rational in political Uberty is enjoyed ; here the most salutary 
checks and restraints that have yet been discovered are laid upon 
men in office. Here the road to honor and wealth is open to all, 
and here is general intelligence. But here man is found to poS' 
BOSS the same nature as elsewhere. And the stirrings of his rest- 
less spirit have already disturbed the peace of society, and portend 
future convulsions. Party spirit is begotten ; ambitious views are 
engendered, and fed, and inflamed ; many arc running the race for 
office ; rivals are envied, characters are aspersed, animosities are 
enkindled, and the whole community are disturbed by the elec- 
tioneering contest. 

No meanness h foregone, no calumny is too glarmg, do venality 
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IB too base, wten the mind is inflamed with strong disiro, and 
elated with the hope of success in the pursuit of some favorite 
object. And when the doubtful qnestioii is decided, it avails noth' 
ing. Disappointment sours the mind, and ollen produces the most 
bitter enmity and the most settled and systematio oppo^tion in the 
UDBUccessful party, wlule success but imperfectly satisfies the mind 
of the more fortanate. 

And if no other influence come in, lo curb the tmbnlcnt spirits 
of men, besides that which is found in our general intelligence and 
oonstitutJoaal checks, probably at no great distance of time such 
convulsions may be witnessed in our now happy country as shall 
make the cars of him that heareth it tingle, and the eyea of him 
that seeth it weep blood. State may be arrayed against state, seo- 
tbn against section, and party agiuost party, till all the horrors of 
wvil war may desolate our land 1 



FREE DISCDSSIOSr. — K. Wiblcr. 

Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occasions, the 
policy of the measures at present pursued, it is still more important 
lo maintain the right of such discussion in its full and just extent. 
Sentiments lately sprung up, and now growing fashionable, make 
it necessary to bo explicit on this point. The more I perceive a 
dispoation to check the freedom of inquiry by extravagant and 
unconstitutional pretences, the firmer shall be the tone in whioh I 
shall assert, and the freer the manner in which I shall exercise it. 

It is the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the people to caa- 
vaaa public measures, and the merits of public men. It is » 
" home-bred right," a fireside privilege. It hath ever been en- 
joyed in every house, cottage and cabin, in the nation. It is not 
to be drawn into controversy. It is as undoubted as the right of 
breathing the air or walking on the earth. Bebn^g to public 
life as a right, it belongs to public life as a duty; and it is the 
last duty which those whose representative I am shall find me to 
abandon. Aiming at all times to be temperate and courteooa in ita 
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use, escept when the right itself shall be questloaod, I Bhall then 
carry it to its extent. I ahall place myself on the extreme bound- 
HTj of my right, and bid defiance lo any arm tliat would move me 
from my ground. 

This high coostitational priyilege I shall defend and excrciae 
within this house, and without this house, and in all places ; in 
time of peace, and in all times. Liying, I shall assert it ; and, 
should I leave no other inheritance to my children, by the blessing 
of God I will leave them the inheritance of free principles, and 
tiie example of a manly, independent and constitutional defence 
of Item. 



i 



CHARACTER OF GEN. JACKSON. — G. Bancroft. 

The men of the American Bevolution are no more ! That age 
of creative power has passed away. The last surviving signer of 
tie Declaration of Independence has long since left the earth ! 
Waahington hes near his own Potomac, surrounded by his famUy 
and hb servants. Adams, the Coloasus of independence, reposes 
in the modest grave-yard of his native region. Jefferson sleeps on 
the hcighte of his own Monticello, whence his eye overlooked his 
beloved Virginia. Madiaon, the last survivor of the men who 
made our constitution, lives only in our hearts. But who shall 
say that the heroes in whom the image of God shone most brightly 
do not live forever ? They were filled with the vast conceptions 
which called America into being ; they lived for those conoeptions, 
and their deeds prmse them, 

We are met to commemorate the virtues of one who shed his 
blood for our independence, took part in winning the territory and 
forming the early institutions of the west, and was imbued with all 
the groat ideas which constitute the moral force of our country. 

South Carohna gave a birth-place lo Andrew Jackson. On its 
remote frontier, far up on the fbrost-dad banks of the Catawba, in 
a region whore the settlers were just beginning to cluster, his eye 
first saw the light. There his infancy sported in the ancient for- 
«tB, and his mind was nursed to freedom by their inflaenoe. His 
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boyhood grew up in the midst of the contest with Great Britain. 
The first great political truth that reached his heart was, that all 
J men are free and equal ; the firat groat fact tiiat beamed on his. 
understanding was, his coantrj'a independence. 

The strife, as it increased, came near the shades of his nplaud 
residence. As a boy of thirteen he witnessed the scenea of horror 
that accompany eiyd war ; and when but a year older, with an 
elder brother, he shouldered his musket, and went forth to strike a 
blow for his country. Joyous era for America and for humanity! 
But for him, the orphan boy, the events wero full of agony and 
grief! 

At the very time when Washington was pledging his own and 
future generations to the support of the popular institutions which 
wore to bo the light of the human race, — at the time when the 
institutions of the Old World were rooking to their centre, and the 
mighty f,ibric that had come down from the middle ages was fell- 
ing in, — the adventurous Jackson, in the radiant glory and bonnd- 
leaa hope and confident intrepidity of twenty-one, plunged into the 
wilderness, crossed the great mountain-barrier that divides the 
western waters from the Atlantic, followed the paths of the early 
hunters and fu^tives, and, not content with the nearer neighbor- 
hood to his parent sfate, went still fiirther and fiirther to the west, 
till he found his home in the most beautiful region on the Cum- 
berland. 

On all great occasions, Jackson's influence was deferred to. 
When Jefferson had acquired for the country the whole of Lou- 
isiana, and there seemed some hesitancy on the pirt of Spjun to 
acknowledge our possession, the services of Jackson were solicited 
bj the national administration, and were not called into fiill exer- 
cise only from the peaceful lemunation of the incidents that ooct^ 
^oned the summons. In the long series of agressions on the 
ireedom of the seas and the rights of the American flag, Jackson 
was on the side of his country and the new maritime code of 
republieaniam. In his inland home, where the roar of the breakers 
was never heard, and the mariner was never seen, he resented the 
continued aggression on our commerce and on our sailors. 
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A pupil of the wilderness, tis heart was with the pioneers of 
American life towards the sotting sun. No American statesmati 
has ever embraced within hia aifections a scheme so liberal for the 
emigrants as that of Jackson. He longed to secure to them, not 
preemption rights only, but more than preemption righta. He 
bnged to invite labor to take poaaesaion of the unoccupied fields 
Vfithoat money and without price, with no obligation except the 
perpetual devotion of itself by allegiance to ita country. Under 
the beneficent influence of his opioions, the sons of misfortune, the 
ohildron of adventure, find their way to the uncultivated west. 
There, in some wilderness glade, or in the thick forest of the fertile 
plain, or where the prairies moat sparkle with fiowers, they, like 
^le wild bee which sets them the example of industry, m^y choose 
their home, mark the extent of their possessionj by driving atiikea 
or blazing treea, shelter their log-cabins with the boughs and turf, 
and teach the virgin 6oil to yield itself to the ploughshare. Theirs 
shall be the soil, theirs the beautiful &rm3 which they teach tj] be 
productive. Come, children of sorrow ! you on whom the Old 
World frowns, crowd fearlessly to the forests; plant your homes in 
confidence, for the country watches over you; your children grow 
around you as hostages, and the wilderness, at your bidding, stir- 
lenders ita grandeur of useless luxuriance to the beauty and love- 
liness of culture. 

The portions of country that suffered most severely from a 
system of legislation which, in its estreme character, as it then 
existed, is now universally acknowledged to have been unequal 
and unjust, were less tranquil ; and, mJlying on the doctrines of 
ireedoni, which made our government a limited one, they saw in 
the oppressive acts an assumption of power which was nugatory, 
because it was exercised, as they held, without authority from the 
people. The contest that enatied was the most momentous in our 
annala. The greatest minds of America engaged in the discnssioD. 
Eloquence never achieved suUimer triumphs in the Amerioan sen- 
ate than on those oecaaions. The country became deeply divided, 
, and the antagonist elements were arrayed against each other under 
fbnns of olaetung authority, menaeing dvil war ; the fireedom of 
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the several states was inyoted against tiio power of the Unitfid 
States; and, under the organizatioo of a state in eonveotion, the 
reserved rights of the people were aummoned tfl display tteir 
energy, and baluace the authority and neutralize the legislation of 
the central government. The states were a^tated with prolonged 
excitement ; the friends of freedom tliroughout the world looked 
on with divided sympathies, praying that the Union of the States 
might be perpetual, and also that the commerce of the world 
might be free. 

Fortunately for the country, and fortunately for mankind, 
Andrew Jackson was at the helm of state, the representative of 
the principles that were to allay excitement, and to restore the 
hopes of peace and freedom. By nature, hy impulse, by educa- 
tion, by conviction, a friend to personal freedom, — by education, 
political sympathies, and the fixed habit of his mind, a friond to 
tie rights of the states, — unwilling that the liberty of the states 
should be trampled under foot, unwilling that the constitution 
should lose its vigor or be impaired, ho rallied for the constitution, 
and in its name lie published to tha world, " The TJ.nios, it Muar 
The words were a. spell to hush evil passion and 
Under his guiding influence the fiivored 
interests, which had struggled to perpetuate unjust le^slalion, 
yielded to the voice of moderation and reform, and every mind that 
had for a montont contemplated a rupture of the states discarded 
it forever. The whole influence of the past was invoked in &vor 
of the constitution ; from the council-chambera of the fetheta who 
moulded our iustltntious, from the halt where American independ- 
ence waa declared, the clear, loud cry was uttered, " The Union, 
it must be preserved," iProm every battle-field of the Revolution, 
— from Lexington and Bunker Hill, from Saratoga and York- 
town, from the fields of Eufaw, from the cane-brakes tliat shel- 
tered the men of Marion, — the repeated, long-prolonged echoes 
came up, "The Union, it must be preserved! " From every valley 
in our land, from every cabin on the pleasant mountain-sides, 
from the ships at our wharves, from the tenia of the hunter in 
our westernmost prairies, from the living minds of the living mil- 
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lions of Amorican freemeQ, from the thickly-coraing glories of 
foturity, the shout weat up like the sound of many waters, "The 
Union, it must be preserved ! " 

Beliold the warrior and stateaman, his work well done, retired 
to the Hermitage, to hold converse with his fbreste, to cultivate liis 
&rm, to gather around him hospitably his friends ! Who was like 
HIM 1 He was still the loadstar of the American people. Hia fer- 
vid thoughts, frankly uttered, still spread the flame of patriotism 
through the Amerioao breast ; his counsels wore still listened to 
with reverence; and, almost alone among statesmen, lie in hia 
retirement was in harmony with every onward movement of his 
time. His prevailing influence assisted to sway a neighboring 
nation to desire to share our institutions ; his ear heard the foot- 
steps of the coming millions that are to gladden our western shores, 
and his eye discerned in the dim distance the whitening sails that 
are to enliven the waters of the PaciSc with the social souods of 
our successful commerce. 

Age had whitened his locks, and dimmed his eye, and spread 
araund him the inSrmitiea and venerable emblems of many years 
of toilsome sorvico ; but his heart beat as warmly as in his youth, 
and hia courage was as finn as it had ever been in the day of bat- 
tle. But, while his afiections were stUl for his friends and his 
country, hia thoughts were already in a better world. That 
exalted mind, which in active life had always had unity of pcreep- 
tion and will, which in action had never faltered from doubt, and 
which in counsel had always reverted to first principles and general 
laws, now gave itself up to communing with the Infinite. He was 
a believer, from feeling, from experience, from conviction. Not a 
shadow of soepticism ever dimmed the lustre of his mind. Proud 
philosopher, will you smile to know that Andrew Jackson perused 
reverently his Paalter and Prayer-Book and Bible? Know that 
Andrew Jackson had faith in the eternity of truth, in the imper- 
ishable power of popular freedom, in the destinies of humanity, in 
the virtues and capacity of the people, in his country's institutions, 
in the being and over-ruling providence of a. merciful and ever- 
living God. 
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The last moment of his life on earth is at hand. It is the Sub- 
bath of the Lord; the brightness and beauty of the summer clothe 
the fields around him ; nature is in her glory ; — but the sublimest 
Bpeolacle on that day, on earth, was tiie vietory of hia unblenehing 
qtirit over death itaelf ! In life, hia career had been like the blaze 
of the sun in the flercouess of its noonday glory ; his death was 

I lovely as the mildest sunset of a summer's evening, when the sun 

[ ^Ks down ia tranquil beauty without a oloud ! 



BUFFERINGS AHD DESTINY OP THE PILGRIMS. — B. Bverdl. 

Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventuroua vessel, the 
Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a future 
I Btate, and bound aeross the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, 
I vith a thousand mis^vings, the uncertain, the tedions voyage. 
Sons rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter surprises 
them on the deep, but brings them not the sight of the wisbed-for 
ahoro. I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almoBt to Bufibcatioii in thdr ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, 
pursuing a circuitous route ; and now driven in fury before the 
raging tempest, on tiio high and giddy wave. The awful voice of 
Uie storm howls through the ri^ng ; the laboring masts seem 
Btraining from their base ; the dismal souud of the pumps is heard ; 
the stdp leaps, as it were, madly from billow to billow ; the ocean 
breaks, and settles with ingulfing floods over the floating dock, and 
beats, with deadening, shivering weight, against the staggered vea- 
Bel. I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all but 
desperate undertaking, and landed, at last, aft«r a few months' 
passage, on the ice-dad rocks of Plymouth, weak and weary from 
the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, without shelter, 
without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

Shut, now, the volume of history, and tell me, on any principle 
of human probability, what shall bo the Me of this handful of 
adventurers? Tell me, man of military science, in how many 
months were they all swept ofi" by the thirty savage tribes enumer- 
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ated within the early limits of New England ? Tell me, politician, 
how long did this sliadow of a oolooy, on which your conventions 
and treaties had not smiled, languish on the distant coast ? Stu- 
dent of history, compare for me the baffled projects, the deserted 
settlements, the abandoned advcn tores, of other times, and find the 
parallel of this ! Was it the winter's atorm, beating upon the 
houseless heads of women and children, was it hard labor and 
spare meals, was it disease, was it the tomahank, — was it the 
deep malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
heart, aching, in its last moments, nt the recollection of the loved 
and left, beyond the sea, — was it some, or all of these united, 
that hurried this forsaken company to their raelancholy fate? 
And is it possible that neither of the'*e causes, that not all oorar 
bined, were able to blast this bud of hope ' Is it possible that 
from a beginning so feeble so friil so worthy not so much of 
admiration aa of pity, there baa gone forth a progress so steady, a, 
growth BO wonderful, an expansion so ample a reality so important, 
a promise, yet to be fulfillei, 'to glorious ' 



EEUaiOX AND POETKY. — TT. H. Bamrr,by. 

Poetry can adapt herself to all ages. She can weave a simple 
ballad for childhood, or a fervent song for the youth ripening into 
manhood; she has her pictures of fireside happiness and domestic 
comfort for the parent, and her voice has a tone for the ear of the 
aged. She can adapt herself to all conditbns. She has her simple 
and affecting narrative for the poor and the humble ; she has a 
trumpet voice for the Boldier and the statesman, and a most refined 
speech for the scholar. She will be our companion at all times 
and in all seasons ; sho will give an additional zest to prosperity, 
and when the season of adversity shall arrive she will comfort the 
wounded spirit and bind up the broken heart. 

The most groundlraa and anomalous objections urged agdnst 
poetry are those which proceed from a certain class of religious 
men, The chief charge on the part of such men is the perversion 
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of poetry to improper uses. As well might they tell the patriot 
not to draw the sword ia behalf of his country becauae it is the 
weapon of the oppressor; as well might they cast away the book 
of lifo because ita meaning is distorted by fools and fanatics. 
Poetry ia most grand when connected with religious subjects ; and 
in her purest and most sublime personification she does not, like 
Ajax, defy the lightning and the God who wields it, but, like the 
ethereal beings around the throne of heaven, she veils her horning 
eyes with her resplendent wings when in the solemn presence of 
the Almighty. He who has no love for poetry may lay to heart 
the precepts of the Bible ; but there ia a light upon the pages of 
that book which he sees not, there is a harmony in its language 
which he hears not, — for there is a vein of poetie fire, pure, am- 
ple and sublime, running through the whole sacred volume. 

We not only find poetry in the abstract in the Scriptures, but it 
has been maintained that a portion of its contents are written in 
accordance with certain rules of composition, approximating in 
BOme degree to thoso which govern its construction in ita most 
axolnsiTe sense ; as in the following, among many instances ; 
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"I ptoated, 

Apoltgs watered, 
But Sod made to grow : 
So that neither he who planteth is anjthingi 

Not he that wateieth. 

But God, who mateUi to grow." 

The life of Christ is a poena, and the argument comprehends the 
miraculous birth; the star, that God-appointed herald, leading 
the wise men to the cradle of the child Jesna ; the youth dis- 
puting with the doctors ; the celestial baptism ; the man of sor- 
rows expressing the perfect love of God; the little children 
gathered to his bo^m as the exemplars of the simple ond pure 
21 



&ith of the righteous; the blind seeing, and the lame WBlkiog, 
and the aiok recoToriog, and tho dead rising from their graves, at 
hia command ; the temptation, the fast, the transfiguration, the trial, 
the orueiflsion, the prayer for the forgiveness of his persecutors] 
uttered amid the agony of the cross ; the resurrection, and the 
minion of salvation fijlfllled by an ascension welcomed by the har- 
monious hallelujahs of a heavenly chorus. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the BOnl, which is " brought 
to light " in the SoriptureSi infuaes into the heart of the poet true 
life, and enei^, and sublimtty, and opens to his vision fields r£ 
eternal hope and beauty. 

It is the chief glory of poetry that she bears us on spotleaa winp 
£ir above the sensuous sphere of earth, and, like the repentant tear 
which the Peri conveyed to the sngel, removes the crystal bar that 
binds the gat£s of paradise. 

I am well assured that poetry, although sometimes seen in con- 
nection with error, even as the sons of God held companionship 
with the daughters of men, is one of the choicest blea^gs be- 
queathed to this imperfect world. The Christian can trace het 
divine origin with the utmost eertmuty, and behold with an 
unclouded vision that she is bom of God and baptized with inspira- 
tion. She diffuaea a new light upon the fhoe of nature, she weans 
us from the rule of our passions and the dominion of our lusts, and 
reveals the golden ladder that leads from earth to heaven. 



IN BEHALF OF GREECE. — ff. CToy. 

It has been admitted by all that there is impending over this 
country a threatening gtorin, which is likely to call into action all 
our vigor, courage, and resources. Is it a wise way of preparmg 
far this aw^ event, to talk to this nation of its incompetency to 
resist European aggression, to lower its spirit, to weaken ita moral 
force, and do what wo can to prepare it for base submission and 
easy conquest ? If there bo any reahty in this menacing danger, 
I would rather adjure the nation to remember ttat it containe a 
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million of freemen capable of bearing anna, and ready to eshanat 
tbeir last drop of blood, and their laat cent, in defending their 
country, its institutioDB, and ita liberty. Are these to be con- 
quered, by all Europe united! No; no united nation can be, that 
has tie spirit to resolve not to be conquered, — such a nation is 
ever inviaeible. And baa it come to this ? Are we so humbled, 
BO low, so deapieablo, that we dare not express our sympathy for 
Buffering Greece, lest, peradventure, we might offend some one or 
more of thar imperial and royal majesties? If gentlemen are 
afraid to act raably on such a subject, suppose that we draw an 
humble petition addressed to their majesties, asking them that of 
ttieir condescension they would allow us to express something on 
the subject. How shall it be^n ? " We, the representatives of 
tiie free people of the United States of America, humbly approach 
the thrones of your imperial and royal majesties, and supplicate 
that of your imperial and royal clemency" — I will not go through 
the disgusting recital ; my lips have not yet learnt the sycophantic 
language of a degraded slave ! Are we so bw, so base, so despica- 
ble, tiiat we may not express our horror, articulalfi our detestation, 
of the most brutal and atrocious war that ever stained earth or 
shocked liigh Heaven with the foroaious deeds of a brutal soldiery, 
Bet on by the clergy and followers of a fanatical and inimical 
reli^on, and rioting in excess of blood and butchery, at the mere 
details of which the heart sickens ? If the great mass of Christen- 
dom can look coolly and calmly on while all this is perpetrated on 
a Christian jffioplo in their own vicinity, in their very presence, let 
OB, at least, show that, in this distant extremity, there is still some 
Benslbility and sympathy for Christbn wrongs and sufferings, — 
fliat there are still feelings which can kindle into indignation at 
flie oppression of a people endeared to us by every ancient reoollec- 
tiOD and every modern tie ! 

list it is not first and chiefly for Greece that I wish to see this 
measure adopted. It will give them but litUe aid — that aid 
purely of a moral kind. It is indeed soothing and solacing in dis- 
tiesa to hear the accents of a friendly voice. We know this as 
a people. But it is principally and mainly for America herself, 



for the credit and character of oar common coaotry, that I hope 
to Bee tJiis resolution pass ; it is for our own unsullied name that I 
feel. 

Go hoinc, if you dare, — go home, if you can, — to your constit- 
ueate, and tell them that you voted it down ! Meet, if you dare, 
the appdling countenances of those who sent you here, and t«ll 
them that you shrank from the declaration of your own sentiments 
— that, you cannot tell how, bat that some unknown dread, some 
indescribable apprehension, some indefinable danger, affrighted 
yon, — that the spectres of scimetars, and crowns, and crescents, 
gleamed before you and alarmed you, and that you suppressed all 
the noble feelings prompted by religion, by liberty, by national 
independence, and by humanity ! 



THE MUKDEEER'S BECBET. - D. Wcbtlir. 

The deed was executed with a degree of self-possession and 
steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was planned. 
The ciroofflBtances, now clearly in evidence, spread out the whole 
scene before us. Deep sleep had fiillcn on the destined viatim, 
and on all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep 
was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night hold him in their 
soft but strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless 
foot ho paces the lonely hall, half-lighted by the moon ; he winds 
up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the chamber. 
Of this he moves the look, by soft and continued pressure, till it 
tuma on its hinges without noise ; and he enters, and beholds hia 
victim before him! The room was unoommonjy open to the admis- 
sion of light. The face of the innocent sleeper was turned from 
the murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, showed him whore to strike. The fetal 
blow is ^vcn ! and the victim passes, without a stru^le or a 
motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ! It ia the 
assaesia's purpose to make sure work ; and he yet plies the dagger, 
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though it was obvious that life had been destroyed by the blow of 
the bludgeon. He even raises the aged arm, that he may not fiiil 
in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of 
the poniard ! To finish the picture, he eiplorea the wrist for the 
pnlse ! He fools for it, and ascettains that it beats no longer. It 
is necoinplished I The deed is done ! He retreats, retraces his 
Bteps to the window, passes out through it aa he came in, and 
escapes. He has done the murder ; no eje has seen him, do ear 
haa heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! 

Ah ! gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake ! Snoh a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither nook 
nor oorner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. Not 
to speak of that Eye which glances through all disguises, and 
beholds everything as in the splendor of nOon, such secrets of guilt 
are never safe from detection, even by man. 

True it is, generally speaking, that " murder will out." True 
it is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern thinga, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by shedding man'fi 
blood seldom sncceed in avoiding discovery : especially in a case 
exciting so much attention as this, discovery must and will come, 
Booner or later, A thousand eyes turn at onoe to explore every 
man, every thing, every circumstance, connected with the time and 
place ; a thousand ears eaieh every whisper ; a thousand exoited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their light, and 
ready to kindle the slightest circnmstanco into a Haze of dia^ 
eovery. Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. 
It is false to itself; or, rather, it feels an irresistible impulse of 
conscience to be true to itself; it labors under its guilty possession, 
and knows not what to do with it. Tbe human heart was not 
made for the residence of such an inhabitant ; it finds itself preyed 
on by a torment, which it dares not acknowledge to God or man. 
A vulture is devouring it, and it asks no sympathy or assistance, 
either from hoavoa or earth. The secret which the murderer pos- 
sesses Boon comes to poffless him ; and, like the evil spirit of which 
wo read, it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. 
Ho feels it beating at his heart, nsiog to his throat, and demaad- 
21* 
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ing diacloaure. He thinks the whole world sees it in his faoe, 
reads it in bis eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very 
fiileace of his thoughts. It has becomo his master. It betrays 
his discretion ; it brcalts down hia conrage ; it conquers his pni* 
dence. Whea auspioions from without begin to embarrass him, 
and the net of circumstances to entangle him, the fatal secret 
BtruggliK with Ktill greater violence to hurst forth. It must be 
confessed; it will be confessed; there is no rc^ge from confession 
but in suicide, — - and soicido is confession ! 



ASPIHATIOSS FOR AMERICA. — C. M. Clay. 

While the Union lasts, amid these fertile verdant fields, these 
ever-flowing rivers, these stalely groves, this genial, healthful 
clime, this old Kentucky land, — hallowed by the blood of our 
Birea, endeared by the beauty of her daughters, illustrious by the 
Tslor and eloquence of her sons, the centre of a most gloriooa 
empire, guarded by a cordon of states garrisoned by freemen, girt 
round by the rising and setting seas, — wo are the most blessed of 
all people. Let the Union be dissolved, let that line be drawn 
irhere be drawn it must, and we are a border state : in time of 
peace with no outlet to the ocean, the highway of nations, a mis- 
erable dependency ; in time of war the battle-ground of more 
tiian Indian warfare — of civil strife and indiscriminate slaughter ! 
When, worse than Spanish provinces, we shall contend not for 
glory and renown, but, like the aborigines of old, for a contempt- 
ible life and miserable subsistence! Let me not see it 1 Among 
those proud courts and lordly coteries of Europe's pride, where 
fifty years ago we were regarded as petty provinces, unknown to 
ears polite, let me go forth great in the name of an Araoricam 
citizen. Let me point them to our statesmen aod the laws and 
governments of their creation, the rapid adi-ance of political sci- 
ence, the monuments of thek fame, now the study of all Europe. 
Let them took at our rapidly increasing and happy population, see 
oar oaoals, and turnpikes, and railroads, stretching over more 
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space than combined Britain and Europe have reached by the same 
means. Let them send their philanthropisls to learn of ooi pen- 
itentiary aystema, oar schools, and our civil institutions. Let 
them, behold our skill in machinery, in steamboat and ship hnild- 
ing, — bait the most gallant ship that breasts the mountain wave, 
and she shall wave from her flag-^taff the stars and stripes. These 
are the images which I cherish ; this the nation which I honor ; 
and never will I throw one pebble in her track, to jostle the foot- 
steps of her glorious march '. 
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AMBBICAN INDEPBHDEHCK — i. Woodbury. 

Thehe seem to me some points of opinion common to us all in 
relation to the exoelleneea and glories of the independence wo cele- 
brate. One of these points is the great importance of that event. 
On that account, iospircd by one common gratitude, we all join 
heart and tongue in one chorus of thanksgiving to the statesmen 
and patriots and herora who won our iiallowed independence. They 
estabSiehed among us its immortal principles, we hope, forever. 

Lisping infiincy, therefore, yonth, manhood, and decrepit age, 
oome together to-day ; matron and mud, as well as the sun- 
burnt millions from the plough and the vessel's decks, should come, 
— all professions and ranks, and forms of faith, political or 
religions, — from every hill, and valley, and prairie, of our beloved 
country, from Haiuo to California, — all gather in joyful throng 
and all bend in veneration before the glorious event, and its thrice- 
glorious doctrines. 

- This is not, that almost fourscore years ago some pWn American 
&rmers, planters, merclianta and lawyers, assembled in a small 
room near Independence-square, in Philadelphia. It is not, that 
some among them, with iron heart and eagle eye, dared do all 
which had immortalized the Brutuses and Ciomwells of other ages, 
and not only speak their wron^, but redress and avenge them. It 
is not, that then and there was done a deed, to become a newspaper 
theme for a brief month only, or to be known not beyond the fbw 
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cities and settlenients then scattered over tlie eastern slope of the 
AllegliBniea, containing a population hit little krger than the 
State of New York now doea alone; or to live in ita influences 
wily a generation, a, haF-eentury even, and then die out, ua have 
perished from the page of history miUions of other occnirencos, at 
first &r more dazzling to the inexperienced eye. But it was, that 
then oeeurred an event which has heoome incorporate with Liberty 
herself, — is a part of her substance no loss than symbol, — and 
shall endure as long and spread aa wide as the longest and widest 
portion of her magnificent empire. An event, which, if not des- 
tined to revolutionise all nations and people, has been already lelt, 
in some degree, wherever civilization pervades mankind, and is 
likely, in coming agefl, more and more, by " the war of opinion " it 
wages, to leaven the political views of the whole habitable globe. 
To dethrone a king by oppressed subjects has always been one of 
tlie most glowing themes in the annals of the human race. To 
change a dynasty of kings looms up still larger in ■ the horizon of 
history and poetry. To alter the whole form of government in 
any coimtry often has a bearing more important than either on ita 
fiiture destinies; and especially bo if it be a change from slavery 
to freedom, tor the people at large. But to do all these, — more 
t]ian all, — to show consummate skill in the cabinet at the same 
time with heroic bravery in the field, and to accomplish a revolu- 
tion in principles of government and legislation by the pen and the 
tongne, while another was carried on and gloriously sustained by 
the sword, — by the blood of freemen poured out in lorrents wheiw- 
ever the invader polluted the soil, or a ruthless savage was let 
loose, with tomahawk and torch, on an exposed frontier, — this 
was an event that all the millions who have been signally blessed 
by it may well celebrate, for ita grandeur, — may long and loudly 
celebrate, — and will, by God's permission, hold in holy rement 
brance, while they preserve any of the virtues of the patriots who 
accomplished it. 

Myriads elsewhere, who have enjoyed only some of its reflected 
light, would shame us for any neglect of so great a revolution, by 
tiieif heart-felt rejoicings over only so mooh of its inSuenoes as 
iitve rea(^eA and animated them in the oause of political reform ; 
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because it has been the talismaa and tocdn to freedom in all coun- 
triea siDce. Whenever, for the last half-ceotnry, an oppressed 
people have broken their ohaina, — whether in France, or Him- 
gary, or the classic soil of Italy, — the recollection of Amerioan 
independence has strengthened, if not guided, the blow; and, when 
tyrants since have trembled at popular indignation, and listened to 
remonstranceB, and relented or reformed, the memory of Amerioan 
liberties and viotorics has strtick terror to their hearts, and made 
tbem relent, oftoner than arms or argumeata, or a returning sense 
of justice towards the victims of their wron^. 

Not only have this western continent and some of its adjacent 
islands — both sides of the Andes — beeu thus made vocal with 
songs of gratitude for the example set this day, hut Enrope, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, has felt the influence of some of its 
sacred principles, and been slowly but surely reforming, in order 
to save. at all, a portion of its superannualfid institutions. Even 
Asia has witnes^d a grand vizier appealing through the press in 
fevor of popular education and the welfare of the people at large ; 
and ere another century closes, it would not be more estraordinary 
to see such principles prevailing in China, — in one kingdom alone 
of the populous east, — half of the whole human race. Misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, I admit, often have been the character 
of our Bevolution, and the designs and doctrines of the patriots 
who accomplished it; and many, it must be conceded, have been 
the outrages committed under a pretence of justification through 
its principles, as flagrant crimes have, in all ages, been committed 
under the sacred names of liberty and religion. But the estab- 
lishment of American independence is no more answerable for 
BUch abuse, such perversions of her holy cause, than are religioa 
and liberty for the profanations before, as well as since, committed 
under their consecrated banner ; and proceeding, as we ought on 
occasions like this, to make some inquiry into the true civil conse- 
quences of that independence, no less than its military daring, in 
order to appreciate duly the greatness of the event, it will be 
found that their legitimate operation, their true essence, their full 
and perfect work, both here and elsewhere, is likely to prove most 
fuispicious to the human race. 
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lASMWELL ADDRESS TO HIS TROOPS. — A. Jacksm. 

Possessing thoso dispositions whicli equally adorn the citizen 
and tKe soldier, the cxpectotions of your oonntrj will be met in 
peace, as her wishes have been gratified in war. Go, then, my 
brave companions, to jour homes, — to those tender connootions 
and blissful eceaes whieh render life so dear, — full of honor, and 
crowned with laurels which will never fade. When participating, 
in the bosoms of your families, the enjoyment of peaces life, with 
what happiness will you not look back to the toils you have borne, 
to the dangera you have enoountered ! How will all your past 
exposures be converted into sources of inexpressible delight ! Who 
that never esperienoed your sufferings will be able to appreciate 
your joys ? The man who slumbered inglorioualy at home during 
your painfiil marches, your nights of watchfulness and your dajra 
of toil, will envy you the happiness which these recollections will 
afibrd ; BtiU more will he envy the gratitude of that country which 
you have so eminently contributed to save. Continue, fellow-sol- 
diers, on your passage to your several destinations, to preserve that 
suhordinatioQ, that dignified and manly deportment, which have so 
ennobled yoor character. 

While the commanding general is thus giving indulgence to hia 
feelings towards those brave companions who accompanied him 
through difficulties and danger, he cannot permit the names of 
Blount, and Shelby, and Holmes, to pass unnoticed. With what 
generous ardor and patriotism have these diatinguished governors 
contribat^d all their esertiona to provide the means of victory ! 
The recollections of their esertions, and of the success which has 
resulted, will be to them a reward more grateful than any which 
the pomp of title or the splendor of wealth can bestow. 

What happiness it is to the commanding general, that, while 
danger was before him, ho was, on no oacasion, compelled to use 
towards hia eorapaniona in arms either severity or rebuke! If, 
after the enemy had retired, improper passions began their empire 
in a few unworthy bosoms, and rendered a resort to energctio 
measores neccijsaiy &r thdr suppression, he has not confounded tha 
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innoccat with the guilty, the soduced with the seducers. Towards 
you, fellow-soldiers, the most cheering reooUectioDs exist, 1 
alas ! with regret that disease and war should Imve ra.viBhed fiom 
BO many worthy companions. But the memory of the cause in 
which they perished, and of the virtues which animated them 
while living, must occupy the place where sorrow would claim to 
dwell. 

Farewell, fellow-soldiers! The espresMon of your general's 
B feeble, but the gratitude of a country of freemen ia yours, — 
yours the applause of an admiring world. 



MtraiC — fl. Baihntll. 

It oamiot be said that music is a human creation, and, as &r as 
the substoncca of the world are concemed, a mere accident. As 

1 can it be said that man creates the oolora of the prism, and 
tiiat they are not the properties of the light, because he shapes the 
prism by his own mechanical ait. Or, if still we doubt, if it seema 
incredible that the soul of music is in the heart of all created being, 
then the laws of harmony themselves shall answer, one string 
vibratmg to another, when it is cot struck itself, and uttering it8 
voice of concord Mmply because the ooncord ia in it, and it feels the 
pulses on the air to which it cannot bo silent. Nay, the solid 
mount^ns and their giant masses of rock shall answer, catching, 
as they will, the bray of horns or the stunning hiaat of cannnn, 
rolling it across from one top to another in reverberating pulses, 
tdll it falls into bars of musical rhythm, and chimes and cadencea 
of mlver melody, I have heard some fine mosic, as men are wont 
to speak — the play of orchestras, the anthems of choirs, the voices 
of song that moved admiring nations. But ia the lofty passes of 
the Alps I heard a music overhead from Ood's cloudy orcheetra, 
the ^ant peaks of rook and ice, curtained in by tlie driving mist, 
and only dimly visible, athwart the sky, through Ito folds, such as 
mocks all sounds our lower worlds of art can ever hope to raise. I 
stood (excuse the simplioity) oalliog to them, in the loudest shouta 
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I could raise, even till my power was spent, and liatening in c 
polsory trance to their reply. I heard them roll it ap throi^ 1 
their cloudy worlds of snow, sifling out the hareh qnaiitics that j 
were tearing in it as demon screams of sin, holding on upon it H 
if it were a hymn they were fining to the ear of the great CreatOTi 
and sending it round and round in long reduplications of emot- 
nes9, minute aitcr minute, till, finally receding and rising, it ban- 
bled, as it were, among tho quick gratulations of angels, and SdH 
Into the silence of the pure empyrean, I had never any eoDOt^ 
tion beforo of what is meant by qtudity in sound. There was 
more power upon tho soul, in one of those simple notes, than X 
ever expect to feel from anything called music below, or ever can 
feel till I hear them again in the choirs of the angelia world. I 
had never such a sense of purity, or of what a simple sound may 
tell of purity, by its own pure quality; and I could not but say, 
0, my God, teach me this ! be this in me forever ! And I can 
truly affirm that the experience of that hour has consciously made 
me better able to think of God ever since — better able to worship. 
All other sounds are gone, — the sounds of yesterday heard in the 
dlence of enchanted multitudes are gone, — but that is with ma 
Btill, and I hope will never cease to rmg in my spirit, till I go 
down to the slamber of silence itself! 



EARLY DAYa OF TEE BBYOLUTION. — J. T. Amtijt, 

Massachcsetts is the mother of the Revolution. Her efforts in 
its commencement are too honorable to be omitted in the heraldry 
of her &me. Earliest and alone, — without aid, without allies, 
connections or confederacy, — singly, by her own will, she dis- 
solved the royal powers within her own territory and over her own 
people, and assumed to herself tho prerogative of independence. 
When her congress of delegates assembled at Waterlown, in 
defiance of the royal charter, and spurned the representatives of 
the crown, and assumed, the powers of civil government, and toot 
poaseafflon of the public treasury, and levied taxes, and established 
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a navy, and com missioned that American vessel of war that first 
captured a British ship on the oceao, and erected maritime courts, 
and appointed judges, and administered justice to belligerent and 
neatral by the law of nations, and raised an army, and nominated 
officers, and gathered soldiers under the pine-tree banner of Mas- 
sachusetts, and poured out a rich libation of blood on the battle- 
field of freedom, the colonial character was at an end. The Rev- 
olution had begun. The state was then ftee, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent. 

Bring to the imagination that band of determined men, assem- 
bled at Watertown, unarmed and defenceless, within cannon-shot 
of a disciplined anny ; their fortunes in the camp of a military 
commander, nhose dignity they had oCended; their persons liable 
to be seized and sent to Europe, as traitors ; their conduct 
impeached in a public proclamation, and two of them proscribed as 
rebels, whose offences were too heinous for the pardon of the king. 
Judge of their anxiety, in that time that tried men's souls ; their 
immense r^ponsibility to the coantry, whose destiny they directed ; 
to their children, for the protection that was due to them ; to pos- 
terity, for that political condition which would l>e a legacy of honor 
or of shame; to their Giod, before whom thoy were answerable, 
and felt thomselves answerable, for all the blood of a war they 
might accelerate or prevent How indistinct their vision of the 
iutnre, even when a strong fuith threw i\a light upon their souls I 
How difficult their task to keep up the courage of the timid, the 
hopes of the desponding, the strength of the feeble ; to enlighten 
the ignorant, restrain the rash, supply the destitute, and impart to 
all the pure motives whioh consecrate success ! Here was no mad 
ambition, no lust of power, no allurement of interest, no scheme 
of personal distinction. Few of them are remembered in history. 
Yet these are they whose light gave promise of a eoming dawn. 
If they recede from the general gaws, it is in the noon-tide splendor 



I" Tficy set as eets the morning star, whioh goes J 

• Not down behind Iho diirkaned west, nor hidea I 

Obeonred among tiie tompeats of the sky, I 

Sat melts aira? Into tho light of hoTen " U 
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Had theae men proved incompetent to the task, the battia 
for that generation would have been lost when it liegan. Inde- 
pendence might, indeed, have been obtained, for no foreign power 
could long hold a continent in its gra^p ; but the struggle must 
have been made in this age, and not that ; and the desolation of 
civil war, whieb marks the times of our forefathers, would have 
been the melancholy history of our own. 



THE MECHANICAL EPOCH. — /. P. Ki^itedn. 

The world is now enf«ring upon the mechanical epoch. There 
is nothing in the future more sure than the great triumphs which 
that epoch ia to achieve. It has already advanced to some glorious 
conquests. What miracles of mechanical invention already crowd 
upon us I Look abroad, and contemplate the infinite achievementa 
of the steam power. Bcflcct a moment on all that has been dons 
by the raUroad. Pause to estimate, if you can, with all the help 
of imagination, what is to result from the agency now manifested 
in the operations of the telegraph. Cast a thought over the whole 
field of scientific meehanical improvement and ite application to 
human wants, in the last twenty years, — to go no further baok, 
— and think what a world it haa made ; — how many comforts it 
has given to man, how many facilities; what it baa done for hia 
food and raiment, for hia communication with hia fellow-man in 
every clime, for his instruction in boots, his amusements, his 
safety! — what now lands it has opened, what old ones made 
ooeessible! — how it haa enlarged the sphere of his knowledge and 
conversancy with his species ! It ia all a great, astounding mar- 
vel, a miracle which it oppresses the mind to think of. It is the 
smalleat boast which can be made for it to say that, in all d^trable 
facilitiea in life, in th« comfort that depends upon mechanism, and 
in all that is calculated to delight the senses or instruct the mind, 
the man of this day, who has secured himaelf a moderate compe- 
tanoe, ia placed far in advance of the most wealthy, powerful and 
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princely, of ancient times, — miglit I not Bay, of the times less 
than a century gone by ? 

And yet we haye only begun — we are but on tho threshold of 
this epoch. A great celebration is now drawing to a close, — 
tbe celebration, by all natioos, of the now era. A rust multitude 
of all peoples, nations and tongues, has been, but yesterday, gath- 
ered undor a magnificent crystal palace, in tho greatest city of the 
world, to illustrate and distinguish the achievements of art, — no 
lees, also, to dignify and exalt the great mechanical fraternity who 
have filled that palace with wonders. Is not this fact, of itself, 
charged with a volume of comment ? What is it but the settiug 
of the great diatinotiye seal upon the nineteenth century ? — an 
advertisement of the fact that society has risen to occupy a higher 
platform than ever befoM ? — a proclamation from the high places, 
announcing honor, honor immortol, to the workmen who fill this 
world with beauty, comfort and power ; honor to bo forcvjar em- 
balmed in histgry, to be perpetuated in monuments, to be written 
in the hearts of this aud suucecding generations ! 



JUSTICE TO BKGLAND, — C. Spraguc. 

If, in remembering the oppressed, you think the oppressors 
ought not to bo forgotten, I might urge that the splendid result of 
the great struggle should f ally recoooile us to the madness of tiiose 
who rendered that stru^le neoessary. We may forgive the pre- 
anmptjou which " declared " its right " to bind the American oolo- 
nies," for it was wofully espiated by the humiliation which " ac- 
knowledged" those same "American colonics" to be "sovereign 
and independent states." The immediate workers, too;, of that 
political iniquity, have passed away. The mildew of shame will 
forever feed upon their memories; — a brand has been set upon 
their deeds, that even Time's aU-gnawiug tooth can never destroy. 
But they have passed away ; and of all the miUions they mis- 
ruled, the millions they leould have misruled, how few remain ! 
Another race is there to lament the folly, another here to' ■ 
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niagnify tlie wiadom, that cnt the knot of ompire. Shall these 
inherit and entail everlaatjng entuity ? Like the CortliBgiaian 
Hitmiloar, sliall we come up hither with our children, and on thia 
holy altar swear the pagan oath of nndjiing hats? Evoq our 
goaded £ithera diokined this. Let ua fulfil their words, and prove 
to the people of England that " ia peace " we know how to treat 
them " as friends." They have been twice teld that " in war " wo 
know how to meet them " as enemiea ; " and they will hardly ask 
another lesson, for, it may be that, when the third trumpet shall 
sound, a voice will echo along their sea-girt cliflfe — "The glory 
has departed ! " 

Some few of their degenerate ones, tainting the bowers wbero 
they sit, deery the growing greatness of a land they will not love ; 
and others, af\er eating from our basket, and drinking from our 
oup, go home to pour forth the senseless libel against a people at 
whose firesides they were warmed. But a few pens dipped in gall 
will not retard our progress; let not a few tongiies festering in 
falsehood disturb our repose. Wo have those among us who are 
able both to pare the talons of the kite and pull out the fangs of 
the viper; who can lay bare, for the disgust of all good men, the 
gangrene of the insolent reviewer, and inflict such a cruel mark on 
the back of the mortified runaway, as will take long from him the 
blessed privilege of being forgotten. 

These rude detractors speak not, we trust, the feelings of their 
nation. Time, the great corrector, is there fast enlightening both 
ruler and ruled. They are treading in our steps, even ours; and 
are gradually, though slowly, pulling up their ancient religious 
and political landmarks. Yielding to the libera! spirit of the age, 
— a spirit horn and fostered here, — they are not only loosening 
their own long-riveted shackles, but are raising the voice of encour- 
agement, and extending the hand of assistance, to the " rebels " of 
other climes. 

In spite of all that has passed, wo owe England much ; and 
even on this occasion, standing in the midst of my generous-minded 
countrymen, I may fearlessly, willingly, acknowledge the debt. 
We owe England much ; — nothing for her nmrtyrdoms ; nothiug 
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for her proscriptions ; notliing for the innocent blood with wtioh 
she has Btained the white robes of religion and liberty; — these 
claims cur fathers caneelled, and her monarch rendered them and 
theirs a full aflfiuittaiice forever. But for the living treasures of 
her mind, garnered up and spread abroad for centuries by her great 
and gifted, who that has drank at the sparkling streams of her 
poetry, who that has drawn from the deep fountaina of her wisdom, 
who that speaks and reads and thinks her language, wilt be slow 
to own his obligation ? One of jour purest ascended patriots, — 
Quincy,- — ho who compassed sea and land for liberty, whose early 
voice for her echoed round yonder consecrated hall, whose dying 
accenfa for her went up in solitude and suffering from the ocean, 
— when he sat down to bless, with the last token of a father's 
remembrance, the son who wears his mantle with his name, 
bequeathed him the recorded lessons of England's best and wisest, 
and scaled the legacy of love with a prayer, whose Ml accomplish- 
ment we live to witness, — " that the spirit of liberty might rest 
upon him," 



EXAMPLE OP AMERICA.— C. jlf. Ciay. 

How many, like the great Emmet, have died, and left only a 

name to attract our admiration for their virtues, and our regret for 

their untimely fall, to excite to deeds which they would but could 

*not effect ! But what has Washington left behind, save the glory 
of a name ? The independent mind, the conscious pride, the emio- 
bling principle of the soul, — a nation of freemen. What did he 
leave ? He left ua to ourselves. Tliis is the smn of our libcrtiea, 
the first principle of government, the power of public opinion, — 
public opinwn, the only permanent power on earth. When did a 

I people ftourish like Americans ? Yet where, in a time of peace, 
has more use been made with the pen, or less with the sword of 
power ? When did a religion flourish like the Christian, since 
they have done away with intolerance ? Since men have coma lo 
believe and know that physical force cannot aSect the immortal 
part, and that reli^n is between the conscience and the Creator 
22* 
J 
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only. He of 622, who with the sword propagited his doctrines 
throughout Arabia and the gi'cater part of the barharian world, 
against the power of whoae teoets the physical force of all Chris- 
tendom was opposed in vain, under the effective operations of free- 
dom of opinion is fast passing the way of all error. 

Napoleon, tho contemporary of our Washington, is fast dying 
away from the lipa of men. He who shook the whole civilized 
earth, — who, in an age of knowledge and concert among nations, 
held the world at bay, — at whose exploits tho imagination becomes 
bewildered, — who, in the eye of his glory, was honored with tho 
pathetic appellation of " tho last lone captive of millions in war," 
— even fe is now known only in hbtory. The vast empire was 
fest tumbling to mina whilst he yet held the sword. He passed 
away, and left " no successor " there ! The unhallowed light 
which obscured is gow ; but brightly beams ^el the name of 
Washington ! 

This freedom of opinion, which haa done so much for the politi- 
cal and religious liberty of America, has not been confined to thia 
continent. People of other countries begin to inquire, to examine, 
and to reason for themselves. Error has fled before it, and the 
most inveterate prejudices are dissolved and gone. Such unlim- 
ited remedy has in some oases, indeed, apparently proved injurious, 
but the evil is to be attributed to the peculiarity of the attendant 
circumstances, or the ill-timed application. Let us not force our 
tenets upon BDreigners. For, if wc subject opinion to coercion, who 
shall be our inquisitors ? No ; let us do as we have done, as we 
are now doing, and then call upon the nations to esamine, to scru- 
tinize, and to condemn ! No ! they cannot look upon America, 
to-day, and ptty; for the gladdened heart disclaims all woo. They 
cannot look upon her, and deride ; for genius, and literature, and 
science, are soaring above the high pkces of birth and pageantry. 
They cannot look upon us, and defy ; ibr the hearia of thirteen mil- 
lions are warm in virtuous emulation — their arms s(«eled in tho 
cause of their country. Her productions are wafted to every 
shore; her Sag is seen waving in every sea. She has wrested tho 
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glorious motto from the once queen of the sea, and high on our 
banner, by the stars and stripes is seen : 

E ** Colombia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep , 
Her maroh is o'er the mountain ware. 
Her home is on the deep." 



EULOGY UPON HENRY CLAY. — /. /. Crittenden, 

I AM to address you in commemoration of the public services of 
Henry Clay, and in celebration of his obsequies. His death filled 
his whole country with mourning, and the loss of no citizen, save 
the Father of his Country, has ever produced such manifestations 
of the grief and homage of the public heart. His history has 
indeed been read " in a nation's eyes." A nation's tears proclaim, 
with their silent eloquence, its sense of the national loss. Ken- 
tucky has more than a common share in this national bereavement. 
To her it is a domestic grief, — to her belongs the sad privilege of 
being the chief mourner. He was her fevorite son, her pride, and 
her glory. She mourns for him as a mother. But let her not 
mourn as those who have no hope nor consolation. She can find 
the richest and noblest solace in the memory of her son, and of his 
great and good actions ; and his fame will come back, like a com- 
forter, from his grave, to wipe away her tears. Even while she 
weeps for him, her tears shall be mingled with the proud feelings 
of triumph which his name will inspire ; and Old Kentucky, from 
the depths of her affectionate and heroic heart, shall exclaim, like 
the Duke of Ormond, when informed that his brave son had fallen 
in battle, " I would not exchange my dead son for any living son 
in Christendom." From these same abundant sources we may 
hope that the widowed partner of his life, who now sits in sadness 
at Ashland, will derive some pleasing consolations. I presume not 
to offer any words of comfort of my own. Her grief is too sacred 
to permit me to use that privilege. 

Henry Clay lived in a most eventfiil period, and the history of 
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his life Ibr &ittj years has been literally that of hi:; country. He 
was 80 identified witli the govenuncDt for more than two-thirds 
of its Q^tence, that, during that time, hardly any act which has 
redounded to its honor, its prosperity, ila present rank among the 
nations of the earth, can be spoken of, without calling to miad 
involuntarily the lineaments of hia noble person. It would be 
difficult to determine whether in peace or in war, in the Geld of 
legislation or of diplomacy, in the spring-tide of his life or in its 
golden ebb, he won the highetit honor. It can be no disparage- 
ment to any one of his contemporaries to say, that, in all tlio 
points of praetical statesmanship, he encountered no superior in 
any of the employments which his conatitaenta or his country con- 
ferred upon him. 

Henry Clay was indebted to no adventitious circumstajices for 
the success and glory of his life. Sprung from an humble etock, 
"he was fashioned to much honor from his cradle;" and he 
achieved it by the noble use of the means which God and nature 
had given him. He was no scholar, and had none of the advan- 
tages of collegiate education. But there was a " divinity ttrnt 
stirred within him," He was a man of a genius mighty enough 
to supply all the defects of education. By its keen, penetrating 
observation, its quick apprehension, its comprehensive and clear 
conception, he gathered knowledge without the study of books ; — 
he could draw it from the fountain head, -^ pure and undefiled; 
it was unborrowed ; the acquisition of his own observation, reflec- 
tion, and experience ; and all his own. It entered into the oom- 
position of the man, forming part of bis mind, and strengthening 
and preparing him for all those great scenes of intellectual eser- 
tion or controversy in which his life was spent. His armor was 
always on, and he was ever ready for the battle. 

This mighty genius was accompanied, in him, by all the quali- 
ties necessary to suijtaiu ita action, and to make it moet irresistible. 
Hia person was tall and commanding, and his demeanor — 
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He was direct and honest, ardent and fearless, prompt to form 
his opinions, always bold in their avowal, and sometimes im^tuous, 
or even rash, in their vindication. In the performance of his 
duties he feared no responsibility. He scorned all evasion of 
untruth. No pale thoughts ever troubled his decisive mind. 

" Be just and fear not" was the sentiment of his heart and the 
principle of his action. It regulated his conduct in private and 
pi^blic life ; all the ends he aimed at were his country's, his God's, 
and truth's. 

Such was Henry Clay, and such were his talents, qualities, and 
objects. Nothing but success and honor could attend such a char- 
acter. For nearly half a century he was an informing spirit, bril- 
liant and heroic figure in our political sphere, marshalling our 
country in the way she ought to go. The " bright track of his 
fiery car " may be traced through the whole space over which, in 
his day, his country and its government have passed in the way to 
greatness and renown. It will still point the way to further great- 
ness and renown. 

The great objects of his public life were to preserve and 
strengthen the Union ; to maintain the constitution and laws of 
the United States; to cherish industry; to protect labor; and 
to facilitate, by all proper national improvements, the communica- 
tion between all the parts of our widely-extended country. This 
was his American system of policy. With inflexible patriotism 
he pursued and advocated it to his end. He was every inch an 
American. His heart, and all that there was of him, were de- 
voted to his country, to its liberty, and its free institutions. He 
inherited the spirit of the Revolution, in the midst of which be was 
born ; and the love of liberty and the pride of freedom were in 
him principles of action. 

A remarkable trait in the character of Mr. Clay was his inflex- 
ibility in defending the public interest against all schemes for its 
detriment. His exertions were, indeed, so steadily employed and 
so often successful in protecting the public against the injurious 
designs of visionary politicians or party demagogues, that he may 
be almost said to have been, during forty years, the guardian 
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angel of the country He never would conijironiiso the public 
interest for anybody, or for any perBOaal advantage to himseif. 

Ho was the advocate of liberty throughout the world, and his 
voice of cheering was raised in behalf of every people who strug- 
gled for freedom. Greece, awakened from a long sleep of servi- 
tude, heard his voice, and was reminded of her own DeuioHlheues. 
South America, too, in her struggle for independence, heard his 
brave words of enconragement, and her fainting heart was ani- 
mated and her arm made strong. 

Htnrj CKy la the fair representative of the ago in which he 
Ii^ed , on age wlu(,h forms the greatest and brightest era in the 
history of man , an ago teeming with new discoveries and de- 
velopments, extending in all directions the limits of human 
knowledge, — esploring the agencies and elements of the physical 
world, and turning and subjugating them to the uses of man, — 
unfolding and eslablishing, practically, the great prinuiplea of 
popular rights and free govornmenta, and which, nothing doubt- 
ing, nothing fearing, still advances in majesty, aspiring to and 
demanding further improvement and tiirther amelioration of the 
condition of mankind. 

"With the ohivalrous and benignant spirit of this great era 
Henry Clay was thoroughly imbued. He was, indeed, moulded by 
it, and made in ita own image. That spirit, be it remembered, was 
not one of licentiousness, or turbulence, or blind innovation. It 
was a wise spirit, good and honest as it was resolute and brave; 
and truth^nd justice were its companions and guides. 

These noble qualities of truth and justice were conspicuous in 
the whole public life of Henry Clay. On that solid foundation 
he stood erect and fearless ; and when the storms of Btato beat 
around and threatened t4) overwhelm him, his exclamation was still 
heard, " Truth is mighty, and public justice certain." What a 
magnificent and heroic figure does Henry CJay here present to the 
world ! We can but stand before and look upon it in silent rev- 
erence. His appeal was not in vain , — tlie psEsions of party sub- 
sided, truth and justice resumed their sway, and his generous coun- 
trymen repaid him for all the wrong they had done him with grat- 
itude, affection and admiration, in his life, and tears for his death. 



It has beoti objected to Hunry Cl'uy tliiit !io was ambilious. So 
he was. But in him ambition was virtue. It sought odIj the 
proper, fliir objects of honorable ambition, and it Eoiight these by 
honorable means Only, — by BO serving the country as to desorvo 
its famrs and its honora. If he sought office, it waa for the pur- 
pose of enabling him, by the power it would give, to serve his 
country more effectually and preeminently ; and, if he expected 
and desired thereby to advance his own feme, who will say that 
TTBS a fault? Who will say that it was a feult to seek and desire 
oifice for any of the pergonal gratifications it may afford, so long 
as those gratifications are made subordinate to the public good ? 

That Henry Clay's object in desiring office was to serve hia 
country, and that ho would have made all other considerations 
Fiibservieut, I have no doubt. I knew him well, — I had full 
opportunity of observing him in his most nnguarded moments and 
oonversatioM, — and I can say that I havo never known a more 
unselfish, a more faithful or inlrepid representotive of the people, 
-«(f the people's rights, and the people's intcresls, than Henry Clay. 
m It was most fortunate for Kentucky to have such a representa- 
tive, and most fortunate for him to have such a constituent as 
Kentucky; fortunate fbr him to have been thrown, in the early 
and susceptible period of his life, into the primitive society of her 
bold and free people. As one of her children, I am pleased to 
think that from that source he derived some of that magnanimity 
and energy which his after !ife ao signally displayed. I am pleased 
to think, that, mingling with all his great qualities, there was a 
sort of Kentuchyism (I shall not undertake to define it), which, 
though it may not have polished or refined, gave fo them additional 
point and power, and free scope of action. 

Tou all knew Mr, Clay ; your knowledge and recolleotion of 
him will present him more vividly to your minds than any pictoro 
I can drow of him. This I will add, — he was in the highest, 
truest sense of the term, a great man, and we ne'er shall look 
npon his like again. He has gone to join the mighty dead in 
another and better world. How little is there of such a man that 
can dio ! Hia feme, the memory of hia benefections, the lessons 







of his wi^lom, all remain with us, — over these deatli lias no 

Eow few of tlie great of thu world have been eg fbrtonate as 
he 1 How few of them have lived to see their labors so rewarded .' 
Ho lived to see the oouutrj that he lovud and served advanced to 
great prosperity and renown, and still advancing. He lived till 
every prejudice which at any period of his life had existed against 
him was removed ; and until he hid become the object of the rev- 
erence, love and gratitude, of his whole oountry. His work 
seemed tben to be conipk'ti?d, and fate could not have selected a 
happier moment to remove hiiu from the troubles and vicissitudea 
of this life. 

Glorious as his life was, there was nothing that became him like 
the leaving of it. I saw him frequently during the slow and lin- 
gering disease which terminated his life. He was conscious of his 
approaching end, and prepared to meet it with all the resignation 
and fortitude of a Chrwtian hero. He was nil patience, meok- 
0698, and gentleness ; these shone round him like a tnild, celes- 
tial light, brealciag upon him from another world ; 



COMPLETION OP THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL. — i. Caa. 

It is profitable in the career of life oecasionally to pause to 
withdraw ourselves from the very busy Boenes with which we min- 
gle, and to look back upon the progress we have made, and for- 
ward, as Gir as it is given to ua to look forward upon the prospect 
before ua. These are high places in the journey of life, whence 
the r^on around ia best contemplated and understood. In all 
time great events have been thus commemorated. The principle 
has its foundation in human nature, though perverted in its appli- 
cation by power or superatition. And many a monument, which 
has survived its own history and the objects of its founders, yet 
looks out upon the silence around it, the solitary evidence of some 
great but forgotten event in the fitful drama of life. And we 



have corao up to-day to one of these high placea 
together. We have met from many a portion of our common 
country, und this great assemblage testifies, not less by its num- 
bers than by the imposing circnmstances wbioh surround it, that 
there is hero passing one of thoae scenes whiub mark the progress 
of society, and which form its character, and oftentimes its destiny. 
And BO it is, and it is good for us to be here. We have not come 
to fight a battle, nor to commemamte one; we have not come to 
worship at the shrine of power, to celebrate the birth or the death 
of some unworthy ruler, the last step in political degradation. 
Nor have we come to commence, to complete, nor to commemorate, 
some useless but imposing strueture, erected by pride, but paid for 
by poverty. I would not, however, be misanderstood. Far be it 
from us to censure or to cheek those feelings of love of eonntry, or 
of religion, which seel; their outpourings in the erection of memo- 
rials upon spots which have drank the blood of the patriot or of 
the martyr. It is a tribute of virtue, which honors the dead and 
s living. But let it be voluntary. Then it will neither be 
unjust in its object nor oppressive in its accomplishment. It will 
teach a lesson to after ages, which may stimulate virtue to action, 
and give fortitude to endure till the day of deliverance comes with 
its struggle and its reward. Look at the mighty pyramids which 

■ rise over the Arabian and the Libyan wastes, and which cast their 
shadow far in the desert, mocking the researches and the pride of 
They tell no tale but the old tale of opproKion. They 

' speak in their very masHvencss of pride and power on the one side, 

' and misery and poverty on the other. One of the little channels 
which the Fellah has diverted from the great river at their base, 

' and which spreads verdure and fertility over the valley that owes 
a much to God and so little to man, is far dearer to the oppressed 
population than these useless and mighty structures. 

Our eastern brethren, with the characteristic liberality and 
patriotism which make the descendants of the Pilgrims proud of 
the land of their ancestors, have just completed and dedicated o 
monument to mark the site of the battle which opened the greatest 

' contest between a powerful empire and her young and distant prov- 

" 23 






inoes, and wliosc iciflueoce, if it did oot give to the BevoIutioD ita 
fbrtunate issue, impressed its character upon the whole struggle. 
We have no sneh place to hallow ; but we have the people to do 
the deeds by which places arc sanctified, and where the pilgrims of 
liberty come, not to worship, but to reflect. We bavo not the 
wealth nor those " appliance " by which the long and imposing 
procession, and the gorgeous pageantry which a great city con 
arrange and display, affect, and almost subdue, the imsgination. 
We have not the chief ma^strate of the repahtic, with his official 
oounsellors, to mark, as it were, with a national character, the 
occasion of our assemblage. Nor have we constructed an obelisk, 
simple and severe in its style, but lasting as the deeds it commem- 
orates, whose foundation is laid in the graves of martyred patriots, 
but whose summit rises towards the heavens, tclliug the story oF 
their &11, and proclaiming the gratitude of their countrymen. But 
there are here stout hearts and strong bands, — thousands who 
would devote themselves, as did the men of Bunker Hill, to the 
cause of freedom, and who would fight as they fought, and die as 
they died, should their country demand the saerifiue. On tho fece 
of the globe, liberty has no more zealous defenders, nor patriotism 
more ardent votaries, than is this great assembly, the convocatioD 
of a people who have made this region their own by all the ties 
that bind a man to his home, and who will defend it, and tlie 
institutions which belong to it, by all the means that energy and 
intelligence and devotedness have erer brought to the great day of 
trial, and by which they have made it a day of triumph. 

We have come here to join in another commemoration. To 
witness the union of the lakes and the Missisappi. To survey 
one of the noblest works of man in tho improvement of that great 
highway of nature, extending from New York to New Orleana, 
whose fiill moral and physical effects it were vain to seek oven to 
conjecture. And fitly chosen is tho day of this celebration. This 
work is another ligament which binds together this great confede- 
rated republic. Providence has given us union, and many motives 
to preserve it. The sun never shone upon a country abounding 
more than ours in all the elements of prosperity. 
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to enumerate tie advantages we enjoy, and which give us so dis- 
tinguished a position among the nations of the world. They are 
seen and felt in all those evidencea of prosperity and improvement 
which greet the traveller wherever he passes through our country. 
And still more striking are they when we contrast our situation 
with that of the older regions of the world. I shall not enter into 
the comparison. I could speak of it from personal knowledge; but 
the task would not bo a pleasant one, for it would recall many a 
cause of discontent, and many a scene of misery, which meet the 
eye of the most careless oloorver who exchanges the new hemi- 
sphere for the old. An American, who does not return to his 
own country a wiser man and a better citizen, and prouder and 
mote contented, for all he has seen abroad, may well doubt his 
own head or heart, and may well be doubted by his countrymen. 

Still, it is not to be disguised that, from the very constitution of 
human nature, causes may occasionally exist, tending to weaken, 
tiough they cannot sever, the bonds which unite us ; and happy is 
it that these causes may be counteracted, and ultimately, we may 
hope, rendered powerless, by measures now in progress, which will 
add the ties of interest to the dictates of patriotism. Our railroads 
and canals are penetrating every section of our territory. They 
are annihilating time and space. They are embracing in their 
folds the ocean and tho lake frontiers, and the great region extend- 
ing from the Alleghany to the Eocky Mountains, through which 
the mighty Mississippi and its countless tributaries find their way 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Once let this work be completed, and we 
are bound together by cords which no strength can sunder. The 
moral and political effect, therefore, of the great work before us, is 
even more important than the physical advantages it promises. It 
will bear upon its bosom the products of a thousand fertile valleys, 
and it will spread gladness and prosperity over regions which have 
just been rescued from the Indians, and from the animals, his 
co-tenants of the forest, which minister to his wants. But it will 
do more than this. It will make glad the heart of the patriot. 
As he sails along it, te will see, not merely the evidences and the 
cause of wealth and prosperity, bat one of the ties which knit us 
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tcgether. By a. procesd more forttiniite than alchemist ever 
Imaigined, the feeblest element will be converted into the strongest 
bond. It will bear the boat and its freight to a market, whore 
products maj be iotarcliangod and wealth acquired. But it will 
interchange interests and feeling whicli no wealth can purchase, 
and for which no price can pay. Well, then, may we rejoice, upon 
this day. The occasion and the time are in unison together. 
And, while we thank God for the services and sacrifices which he 
enabled our fathers to make in the ac<iuisition of freedom and 
independence, let us thank him, also, that we are able to strengthen 
their work, and to transmit to our children, as they transmitted to 
theirs, the noblest inheritance that belongs to man. The ark of 
the constitution is yet untouched. Withered be the hand that 
would pollute it ! 



WISDOM OP THE ANOIENTS. — C. Sum<ur. 

Tt is often said, " Let ns not be wiser than our fethera." 
Hatiier, let us try to excel our fathers in wisdom. Let ns iraifate 
what in them was good, but not bind ourselves, as in tlie chains of 
iate, by their imperfect example. Principles are higher than 
human esamples. Examples may be followed when they accord 
with the admonitions of duty. But he is unwise and wicked who 
attempts to lean upon these, rather than upon those truths wliioli, 
like the Everlasting Arm, cannot fail ! 

In all modesty be it said, we have lived to little purpose, if we 
arc not wiser than the generations that have gone before us. It is 
the grand distinction of man that he is a progressive being ; that 
his reason at the present day is not merely the reason ^f a single 
human being, but that of the whole human race, in all ages from 
which knowledge has descended, in all lands from which knowledge 
has been borne away. We are heirs to an inheritance of trnth, 
grandly accumulating from generation to generation. The child 
at his mother's knee is now taught the orbits of the heavenly 
bodies, 

" Wbere worldi on *orldB iniiDiKm oc 
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tte nature of this globe, the character of the trihes of men by 
which it is covered, aod the geography of nations, to an extent far 
beyond the ken of lie most learned of other days. It is, there- 
fbre, trne, as has been aaid, that antiquity is the real infancy of 
man; reason and the kindlier virtues of age, repudiating and 
abhorring force, now bear away. We are the true ancients. The 
Binglo lock on tbo battered forehead of Old Time is thinner now 
than when our fathers attempted to grasp it ; the hour-glass has 
been turned often auce ; the scythe is heayier laden with the 
work of death. Let us ccaso, then, to look for a lamp to our feet 
in the feeble tapers that glimmer in the sepulchres of the past. 
Bather let us hail those ever-burning lights above, in whose beams 
is the brightness of noonday 1 



THE WEST AND THE SOUTH, —T. H. Bmros. 

TiUB and my ability would fail in any attempt toenumenLt^ the 
names and acts of those generous friends in the South who then 
stood forth our defenders and protectors, and gave us men and 
money, and beat the domestic foe in the capitol, while we heat the 
foreign fix3 in the field. Tune and my ability would fail to do 
them justice ; but there is one state in the South, the name and 
praise of which the events of this debate would drag from the 
stones of the West, if they could rise np in this place and speak ! 
It is the name of that state upon which the vials, filled with the 
acomuulated wrath of years, have been suddenly and uuespectcdly 
emptied before us, on a motion to postpone a land debate. That 
state whose microscopic offence in the obscure parish of Colleton 
is to be hung in equipoise with the organized treason and deep - 
damnation of the Eartfbrd Convention ; that state whose present 
dislike to a tariff which is tearing out her vitals is to be made the 
means of exciting the West agmnst the whole South; that state 
whoso dislike t« the tariff laws is to be mode the pretest for set- 
ting up a despotic authority in the Supreme Court; that state 
which, in the old Congress in 1785, voted for the redaction of the 
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price of pnblio Linds to about one-half the 
whioh, io I786, redeemed afler it was lost, and carried by ita 
single vote, tlie first measure tliat over was adopted for the protec- 
tion of Keotuoky — that of the two companies sent to the FalJs 
of Ohio ; that state which in the period of the late war sent ub a 
Lowndes, a Cheves, and a Calboun, to fight the battles of the 
West in the capitol, and to slay the Goliaths in the North; that 
Etatc whioh at this ilay has seat lo this chamber the senator 
whose liberal and enlightened spceeli on the subject of the public 
lands has been seized upon and made the pretext for that pro- 
meditated aggression upon South Carolina and the whole South 
which we have seen met with a promptitude, eaergy, gallantry and 
effect, that has forced the assailant to cry out an hundred times 
that he was still alive, though we all could see that he waa most 
crnelly pounded ! 

Memory ia the lowest faculty of the human mind ; — the irra- 
tional animals possess it in common with man — the poor beasts of 
the field have memory. They can recollect the hand that feeds 
and the foot that kicks them ; and the instinct of self-preservation 
tells them to follow one and (o avoid the other. Without any 
knowledge of Greek or Latin, these mute, irrational creatures 
" fear the Greet ofiering presents ; " they shun the food ofiered by 
the hand that has been lifted to take their life. This is their 
instinct, — and shall man, the pofflcasor of so many noble faculties, 
with all the benefits of learning and eiperienoe, have less memory, 
less gratitude, less sensibility to danger, than these poor beasta ? 
And shall he stand less upon his guard, when the hand that smote 
is stretched out to entice? Shall man, bearing the image of his 
Creator, sink thus low? Shall the generous son of the West fell 
below his own dumb and reasonless cattle, in all the attiibntea of 
memory, gratitude, and sense of danger ? Shall hia " Timeo 
Danaos " have been taught him in vain ! Shall he forget the 
things which he saw, and part of which he was, — the events of 
the late war, the memorable scenes of fifteen years ago ! The 
events of former times, of forty years ago, may be unknown to 
those who are born since. The attempt to surrcndei the navigii' 
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tion of the Mississippi, — to prevent the settlement of the West, 

— the refusal to protect the earlj settlers of KeDtuoky and Ten- 
nessee, or to procure for them a cession of Indian lands, — all 
these trials, in which the South was the savior of the West, may 
be unknown Ui the young generation that has come forward since; 
and with respect to these events, being uninformed, they may bo 
unmindful and ungrateful. They did not see them ; and, like the 
second generation of the Israelites, in the land of promise, who 
knew not the wonders whiuh God had done for their forefathers in 
Egypt, they may plead ignorance and go aatray after strange gods, 

— after the Baals anS the Astarotlis of the heathen, — but not so 
of the events of the last war. These they saw ' The aid of the 
South they felt ! The deeds of a party in the north-east they felt, 
also ! Memory will do its office for both ; and base and recreant 
is the son of the West that can ever turn his back upon the friends 
that saved, to go into the arms of the enemy that mocked and 
Hoomed him, in the season of dire calamity! 
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IHB LESINGTOS MARTYRS. — E. Ever. 

Akd yon, brave and patriotic men, whose ashes a 
this humble place of deposit, no time shaJl rob you of the weU- 
deserved meed of praise ! Tou, too, perceived not leas clearly than 
the more illustrious patriots whose spirit you caught that the deci- 
Mve hour had come. You felt with them that it could not, must 
not, be shunned. You had resolved it should not. Reasoning, 
remonstrance had been tried ; from your own town-meetings, from 
the pulpit, from beneath the arches of Faneuil Hall, every not« of 
argument, of appeal, of adjuration, had sounded to the foot of the 
throne, and in vain. The wheels of destiny rolled on ; the great 
design of Providence must be AiIQUed; the issue must be nobly 
met, or basely shunned. Strange it seemed, inscrutable it was, 
that your remote and quiet village should bo the chosen altar of 
the first great sacrifice. But so it was ; — the summons came and 
ibond yon waiting ; and here, in the oentro of your dwelling- 
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plaoee, within sight of the homes you were to enter no more, 
between the viJlage church where your fathers worshipped and the 
grave-yard where they lay at rest, bravely and meekly, like Chris- 
tian heroes, yon sealed the cause with your blood. Parker, Mon- 
roe, Hiidley, the Harringtons, Muzzy, Brown, — aJ^! ye oannot 
hear my words, — no voice but that of the archangel shall pene- 
trate your urna ; but to the end of time your remembrance shall 
be preserved ! To the end of time the soil whereon ye fell is holy, 
and shall be trod with reverence while America has a name among 
the nations ! 

And now ye are going to lie down beneath yon simple stone, 
which marks the place of your mortal agony. Fit spot for your 
last repose; — 

" Where should the soldier rest, but irhere hs feU t " 

For ages to come the characters graven in the enduring marble 
Bhall tell the unadorned tale of your sacrifice ; and ages after that 
stone itself has crumbled into dust as ineKpressive as yonrs, his- 
tory, undying history, shall transmit the record ! Ay, while the 
language we speak retains its meaning in the ears of men, whOe 
a sod of what is now the soil of America shall be trod by the foot 
of a freeman , your names and your memory shall be cherished ! 



RESPECT FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS —L, Woodburg. 

Among the coral reefs of the Pacific, or in sight of the halls of 
Montezuma, — wherever on land or ocean, in the western or east- 
ern hemisphere or the south, by savage, somi-barbarian or civilized, 
by Pagan, Mahometan, Infidel, Turk or Christian, —wherever an 
American citizen is wronged, or American property plundered, or 
American rights invaded, there tbe stars and stripes should appear, 
and will protect and avenge. There, manftdly, when all other 
reasons arc exhausted, Americans will rush, like Warren at Bun- 
ker Hill, or Stark at Bennington, and boats of others through the 
vhole length and breadth of our Bevolationary campaigns; — in 
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short, like Dacatura, McNeils and Jaoksons, in the war of 1812, 
or Worths, Scotts aad Taylors, since, they will prove themBelves, 
on every fit occasion, ready to punbh the enemies and redress the 
wrongs of their country. Such a spirit alone can save and per- 
petuate the glorious principles of this day. 

It is not a thirst for conr[ue3t, but firm resolve to sustain national 
honor. We spore the vanquished ; and if wo scale the Alps, it is 
not to seine on new provinces, or ill-gotten gold, auri sacra fames, 
but we purchase and pay for empires, when needed, though we 
could have retained by the sword what we won by the sword; and 
thus, by the rights of war, have made our title as good to Cali- 
fornia, as it was, by treaty, to Louisiana. A different temper, 
shrinking from a vindication of national honor, would make us 
sheep to be devoured by the wolves around us ; and allow Santa 
Annas to enforce their menaces to occupy our capital, rather than 
we to retaliate invasions, and hoist the stars and stripes over the 
walls of Mexico. A different temper, too, — not being magnani- 
mous to the conquered, and forbearing to the fallen, — would tend 
to render our brave troops but marauders, or armed mobs, or fierce 
boocaueers. Our re^stance even the matrons of the Bevolution 
had the moral courage to inculcate; and deserve their full share 
in its glories, for inculcating it on their husbands and sons, and 
exhibiting so many virtues, and so much heroisin, in the times 
which tried men's souls. Our pious mothers were not hostile to 
the common enemy wholly for the oppressive tax on their tea, but 
because they wore educated by the Bible, and especially by Chris- 
tianity, in the great doctrines of equal rights; and, like Spartan 
women, they taught their descendants — and deserve their grati- 
tude for the patriotic lesson — that it was nobler to bo brought 
home dead on their shields, than fly or submit to be slaves. A 
revolution originating and conducted like ours illustrates well the 
excellences of such a spirit, and embodies it. A revolution thus 
justified, guided, established, has become a model revolution for 
mankind ; a great landmark, a colossal beaoon-tK>wer to all future 
times, and all future navigators on the rough sea of Liberty. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA TJNDER FEDERAL LEOIBLATION, — G. McDuffie. 

A GREAT and solemn criaia is evideud^ upprtHmhing, and T 
admonish gentlemen that it is tlie part of msdom, as well aa of 
justice, to pause in this course of legiHktive tjranny and oppres- 
^OD, before they have dnven a high-minded, loyal and patriotic 
people to something bordecing od despair and desperation. If tho 
ancestors of thosB who are now eaduring — too patiently enduring 
— theoppresaivc burdens unjustly imposed upon them, oould retura 
from tlieir graves and witness tho change which the federal goT- 
ernmeot, in one quarter of a century, has produced in the entire 
aspect of the country, they would hardly recognise it as the scene 
of their former activity and usefulness. Where all was ciiecrfid, 
and prosperous, and flourishing, and happy, they would behold 
nothing but decay, and gloom, and desolation, without a spot of 
verdure to breat the dismal oontinnity, or even 

I stalk. 



Looking upon this sod reverse in the condition of their descend- 
ants, they would naturally inquire what moral or political pes- 
tilence had passed over the land, to blast and wither the fair 
inheritance they had left them. And, when they should be told 
that a despotic power of taxation infinitely more unjust and oppress- 
ive than that from which the country had been redeemed by their 
toils and sacrifices was now assumed and exercised over us by our 
own brethren, they would indignantly exclaim, like the ghost of 
the murdered Hamlet, when urging his afflicted son to avenge the 
tarnished honor of his house, 

" If yon hBTo nature in you, bear it not " 

I feel that I am called upon to vindicate the motives and the 
cbataoter of the people of South Carolina from imputations which 
have been unjustly cast upon them. There is no slate in this 
Union distinguished by a more lofty mid disinterested patriotism 
tlian that which I have the honor in part to represent. I can 
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proudly and Mnfideotly appeal to historj for proof of this asser- 
tion. No state has made greater sacrifices te vindicate the common 
rights of the Union, and preeerve its integrity. No state is more 
willing to make those aaoriicea now, whether of blood or treasure. 
But it does not belong to this lofty spirit of patriotism te submit 
to uojnst and nnconatitutional oppression; nor is South Carolina 
to be taunled with the charge of treason and rebellion, because she 
has the intelligenae to understand her rights, and the spirit to 
maintain them. God has not planted in the breast of man a 
higher and a holier principle than that by which he is prompted to 
resist oppression. Absolute aubmissiou and passive obedience to 
every estreme of tyranny are the characteristics of slaves only. 

The oppression of the people of Sonth Carolina has been carried 
to an estremity which the most slavish popolation on earth would 
not eodnre without a struggle. Is it to be cxpoct^d, then, that 
freemen will patiently bow down and kiss the rod of the oppressor ! 
Freemen, did I say? Why, sir, any one who has the form and 
bears the name of a mao, — uay, "a beast that wanla'discourseof 
reason," n dog, a sheep, a reptJie, — the vilest reptile that crawls 
upon the eai'th, without the gift of reason to comprehend the 
injustice of its injuries, would bite, or bruise, or sting the hand by 
which they were inflicted. Is it, then, for a sovereign stat« to fold 
her arms and stand still in submissive apathy, when the loud clam- 
ors of the people whom Providence has committed to her charge 
are ascending to heaven for justice? Hug not this delusion to 
your breast, I pray you ! 

It is not for mo to say, in this place, what course South Caro- 
lina may deem it her duty to pursue, in this great emergency. It 
is enough to say that she perfectly understands the ground which 
she occupies; and be assured, sir, that whatever attitude she may 
assume, in her highest sovereign capacity, she will firmly and fear- 
lessly maintain it, be the consequences what they may. The 
responsibility will not rest upon her, but upon her oppressors. 

I will say, in conclusion, that in all I have uttered there has 
not been mingled one feeling of personal nnkindness to any human 
being, eitJier in this house or out of it. I have used strong lan- 
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guage, to bii Biiro, but it has been uttered " more in sorrow tban ia 
anger." I have felt it to be a solemn duty whicli I owed to my 
constitaenta and to this nation, to make one more solemn appeal to 
the justice of their oppressors. Let me, then, beaeeuh them, in the 
name of out common ancestore, whose blood was mingled together 
as a common offering at the shrine of our common liberty, — let 
me beseech them by all the endearing reeoUections of our common 
history, and by every consideration that gives value to liberty and 
the Union of these States, to retrace their steps as speedily as pos- 
sible, and to relieve a high-minded and patriotic people from an 
unconstitutional and oppressive burden, which they cannot longer 



Tkb events of the American Hevolution can never fail to interest 
Americans. This a&semblage, mon of Middlesex, is an aesuraace 
that you cherish the llevolutionary character of your county, and 
will be true to the obligations and duties which it imposes. And 
may we not reverently believe that tho Ruler of nations, in the par- 
tially shrouded natural beauties of the day, appropriate to fimereal 
services and solemnitiGs, crowns this occasion with his approval? 

The event we commemorate is not of local interest only. It 
has, however, little vdue on account of the number of men who 
fought or who fell ; but it lives as the opening scene of a great 
revolution, based on principle, and destined to change the charac- 
ter of human governments and the condition of the human race. 
The 19th of April, 1775, is not immortal because men fell in bat- 
tle, but because they fell choosing death rather than servitude. 
The mere soldier, who fights without a cause, is unworthy our 
respect; but he who falls in defence of sound principles or valued 
rights deserves a nation's gratitude. Hence the battle-fields of the 
Revolution shall gain new lustre, while Austerlitz and Waterloo 
ehall be dimmed by the lapse of ages. Each nation cherishes and 
recurs to the leading events in its history. Time inoreasea the 
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importance of some of thom and duninisiiea the magnitude of othera, 
Many of them are eras in tJie history of oountriea andtiiG world. 
Such aje the livea of great men — philosophers, poets, orators and 
statesmen. Such are battles and conquests, the foundation of new 
empires and the fall of old ones, changes in goTernmoDts, and the 
administrationa of renowned monarchs. Such were the conr[ueeta 
of Greece, the division of the Macedonian empire, the rise and fell 
of Bome, the discovery and settlement of this continent, the Eng- 
lish commonwealth, the accession of William and Mary to the 
British throne, the American Revolution, and, finally, the wara, 
empire and overthrow, of Napoleon. A knowledge of these events 
is not only valuabia in itself, hut it enables us \a penetrate the 
darkness which usually obscnres the daily life and character of a 
people. * A true view of the life of Socrates ^ves us an accurate 
idea of Athens and the Athenian people. The protectorate of 
Cromwell, the great event in all English history, presents a view 
of the British nation while passing from an absolute goremment 
to a limited monarchy, elowly but certainly tending to republic- 
anism. 

The American Rfivolution was a clear indication, in itself, of 
what the colonies had been, and what the republic was destined to 
be. Had the Hovolution been delayed, no history, however 
minute, could have given to the world so accurate knowledge of 
the colonists from 1770 to 1780 as it now possesses. It was the 
(ull development of all their past history ; it waa the concise, vig- 
orous, intelligible introduction to their future. It was a great 
illustration of preexisting American character. Neither religious 
nor political fimaticlsm waa an element of the American Eevolu- 
tion. It was altogether defensive ; defensive in its assertion of 
principles, defensive in its warlike operations, 

It is true that the Eovolution was an important step towards 
freedom and equality ; but the revolutionists did not primarily con- 
template the destruction or abandonment of the principles of the 
British government, but rather their preservation and perpetuity ; 
and this, in a great degree, they accomplished. The two govern- 
24 
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mettts ore diBsImilar ia many respects; but tlie principles wkioh 
lie at the foundation of the one led U> the formatiop of the other. 

On the 10th of April, 1775, the men of AcUm left their homes 
upon these hills, and their families ansioTW and disramsolale, that 
they and their descendants might have homcE undisturbed by the 
hand of the oppressor. On the 20th of April, 1775, these homes 
were deserted, that all might pay the last tribute of respect to 
Davis, Hajward and Ilosmer, And now, afler the lapse of 
seventj-Bix years, the deseendanta of that generation have met, 
not, as then, to mingle their tuara at the grave of departed friends 
and heroes, but to utter with all of filial respect the names of 
worthy men, and to irapresp with new power upon their hearts the 
sentiment of gratitude for all who served and buffered in the cause 
of American freedom. And, as we contemplate the glorioiis death 
of those who fell, shall we not say, 

'■ance all must life resign, 

ThoSB swuet rewards which decorate the biBiyo 
lis foil; todeclme, 
And sWftl ingloriona In llie silent gnive " 1 

As compared with the existence of the world, only a short apace 
of time has intervened between the 19th of April, 1775, and this 
day ; yet three generations of men hare trodden these fields and 
aided in the great work of perfecting and preserving American 
institutions. Withwhat confidence, fellow-citizens, did yourances- 
tora look to independence, and the establishment of the form of 
government under which we have lived and prospered tis a people ? 
Beyond this form neither the patriot nor statesman can look with 

Who will propose to the now umted American people either a 
return to the almost forgotten confederacy of 1778, or the estab- 
lishment of separate governraonts ? Nobody, nobody ! When we 
contrast our institutions with those of any other country, how 
ought we to thank God for the measure of personal happiness and 
political security we have enjoyed ! Not that our institutions are 
perfect, nor that tliere b nothing which the philonthropiat may 
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deplore or the statesman condemn. All the anticipations of our 
ancestors have not been realized. The past is not nil porfoct ; the 
luture will not always cheer us with sunshine and smiles ; but he 
is a misanthrope who aJlowa hia opinions to be controlled by the 
exceptions to the general current of our national career. 

Our years of independence have been years of almost miinter- 
rupted prosperity, but they have borne to the grave those who took 
part in the later as well as earlier contests of the EevoluUon. Of 
Lexington and Concord only one remains; and from all the battle- 
fields of tlio war this occasion has brought together but two. But, 
felloWHjitizena, the few survivors are not only venerable — they 
are sacred men. They are the last of a noble generation. They 
perilled their Uvea m behalf of liberty when 



Fortunate all are you wh eye. to-day on these few surviv- 

ing soldiers of the R u on Po unate are the youth and chil- 
dren even who on this o uiB on and a this presence can pledge 
themselves to the eause of cons tu ooal liberty. Of these men 
the nest generation shall know on y from history. Fortunate, 
liien, that your lives begun before theirs ended. 

The patriot should do homage to these men ; the statesman may 
tat at their feet and learn leasons of fidelity to principle, and citi- 
zens all may see how nobly ends the life begun in the performance 
of duty, 

To-day the commonwealth of Maaaaohnactts and the town of 
Acton dedicate this monument to the memory of the early martyrs 
of the Revolution, and consecrate it to the principles of liberty and 
of patriotism. Here its base shall rest and its apex point to the 
heavens through the coming centuries. Though it bears the names 
of humble men, and eomraomoratcs services stern rather than bril- 
liant, it shall be as immortal as American history. The ground 
on which it stands shdl be made classical by the deeds which it 
commemorates. And may this monument exist only with the 
existence of the republic; and whenOod, in his wisdom, shall bring 
tiiia government to naught, as all human goyernments most come 
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to naught, maj no Btono remain te point tLe inquirer to fields of 

valor, or to remind him of deeds of glory! And, finally, may the 
republic resemble the sun in tiia daily circuit, bo that i: 
know whetlier its path wore more glorious in the riang o; 
Betting ! 




THE PROELBM FOR THE DNITBD STATES. — JT. A. floirdma». 

This Union cannot expire as the snow molts from the rook, or a 
star disappears from the firmament. When it falls, the ciaah vill 
be heard in all lands. Wherever the wiuda of boavon go, that 
will go, bearing sorrow and dismay to millions of strioken hearte ; 
fur the subversion of this government will render the oaose of oon- 
stilutional liberty hopeless throughout the world. What nation 
can govern itself, if this nation cannot ! What encouragement 
will any people have to establish liberal institutions for themselves, 
if oui-s fail ? Providence has kid upon us the responsibility and 
the honor of solving that problem in which all coming genei&tiooa 
of men have a profound interest, — whether the true ends of gov- 
emment can be Bccured by a popular roprosentative ayatem. Id 
the munificence of his goodness, he put us in possession of our 
heritage, by a series of interpositions scarcely less signal than 
those which conducted the Hebrews to Canaan ; and he has, up 
to this period, withheld from us no immonities or resources which 
might facilitate an auspicious result. Never before was a people 
so advantageously situated for working out this great problem in 
lavor of human liberty ; and it is important for us to understand 
that the world so regards it. 

If, in the frenzy of our base sectional jealousies, we dig the 
grave of the Union, and thus decide this question in the negative, 
BO, tongue may attempt to depict the disappointment and despair 
which will go along with Ite announcement, as it spreads through 
distant hinds. It will be America, after fifty years' experionee, 
giving in her adhesion to the doctrine that man was not made for 
Belf-govemmcnt. It will be Freedom herself proclaiming that 
freedom is a chimera ^ Liberty rin^ng her own knell, all over 
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the globe. And, when the citizens or subjects of the goyemmentfl 
which are to succeed this Union ehall visit Europe, and see, in some 
laod now straggling to cast off its fetters, the lacerated and lifeless 
form of Liberty laid prostrate under the iron heel of despotism, let 
them remember that the blow which destroyed her was inflicted by 
their own country. 

" Su the etruck eagle, stretched upon Uie plain, 
Nci more thrangh nilUug cLoudt to tmt again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
Aad vlogod the ahaft that quivered in his heart- 
Koeu wore hi^ puDga, but koenoT far to feel 
He Diireed tb's pinion which impelled the ateel; 
While the Huns plnmage that hod naimcd liia neet 
Drank the laat life-drop of his bleeding bieait." 



MORAL FORCE AGAINST PHYSICAL. — J3. Wdalir. 

Toe time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and eubsi- 
dies, wore the principal reliances, even in the best cause. But, 
happily for mankind, there has come a great change in Uiis respects 
Moral causes come into consideration, in proportion as the progress 
of knowledge is advanced ; and the public opinion of the civilized 
world is rapidly gaining an ascendency over mere brutal force. It 
is already able to oppose the moat formidable obstruction bo the 
progress of injustice and oppression; and, as it grows more intelli- 
gent, and more intense, it will be more and more formidable. It 
may be silenced by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It 
is elastic, irrepresable, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary 
warfare. It is that impassable, unextinguishable enemy of mere 
yiolenee and arbitrary rule, which, like Milton's angels, 

" Vital in every part. 
Cannot, but by annihilating, die." 

Until this bo propidated or satisfied, it is In vain for power to talk 
either of triumphs or of repose. No matter what fields are deso- 
lated, what fortresses surrendered, what armies subdued, or what 
provinces overrun. In the history of the year that has passed by 
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ua, and in the inBtaoce of unhappj Spnin, we have seen the vanity 
of all triumphs, in a cause whiuh vioktcB the general sense of 
justice of the civilized world. It is nothing that the troops oi 
France have passed from the Pyrenees to Gadi* ; it is nothing that 
an unhappy and proatrato nation haa fallen before them; it ia 
nothing that arrests, and confiscation, and execution, sweep away 
the little remnant of national existence. There is an enemy that 
still esists, to check the glory of these triumphs. It follows the 
coDi^ueror back to the very Bcene of his ovation b ; it calls upon him 
to take notice that Europe, thongh silent, is yet indignant ; it 
shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren sceptre, — 
that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to dry 
ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his esultation, it pierces hia 
ear with the cry of injured justice ; it denounces against him the 
indignation of an enlightened and civilized age ; it turns to bitter- 
ness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with the sdng which 
belongs to the consclooaness of having outraged the opinions of 
mankind. 



PROGRESS OF THE CADCA3IAN RACE. — V. H. Btatm. 

It would seem that the white race alone received the divine 
command to subdue and replenish the earth ; for it is the only race 
that haa olieyed it — the only one that hunts out new and distant 
lands, and even a new world, to subdue and replenish. Starting 
from western Asia, taking Europe for their field and the sun for 
their guide, and leaving the Mongolians behind, they arrived, aflar 
many ages, on the shores of the Atlantic, which they lit up with 
the lights of science and religion, and adorned with the useful and 
the ele^nt arts. Three and a half centuries ago, tins race, in 
obedience to the great command, arrived ia the New World, and 
found new lands to subdue and replenish. For a long time it was 
confined to the border of the new field (I now mean the Celtic 
Anglo-Saxon division) ; and even fourscore years ago tlie phUo- 
flophia Burke was considered a rash man because he said the Eng- 
lish ookwistfi would top the Alleghames, and descend into the valley 



of the MisaisBippi, aad occupy without parchment, if the crown 
refused to make grants of land. What was considered a rash 
declaration eighty years ago is old hiatory, Jn oar joung country, 
at this day. 

I cannot repine that this capitol has replaced the wigwam, this 
Chriallan people replaced the savages, white matroos the red 
squaws, and that such men as Washington, Franklin and Jeffcrsoo, 
have taken the place of Powhattan, Opechonccanongh and other 
red men, however respectable they may have been oa eivages. Civ- 
ilization or extinction has been tho fate of all people who have 
found themBclves in the track of the advancing whites, and civiliz- 
ation, always the preference of the whites, has been prosaed as an 
object, while extinction haa followed aa a consequence of ifa resist- 
ance. The black and the red races have often felt their amelio- 
rating influence. The yellow race, next tfl themselves in tho scale 
of menUl and moral excellence, and in the beauty of form, once 
their superiors in the useful and elegant arts and m learning, and 
Btill respectable, though stotionarj, — this race cannot fell to 
receive a new impulse from the approach of the whites, improved 
BO much since so many ages ago they left the western borders of 
Asia. The apparition of the van of the Caucasian race, rising 
upon them in the east al^r having left them on the west, and afler 
having completed the circunraavigation of the globe, must wake up 
and animate the torpid body of old Asb. Oar position and policy 
will commend us to their hospitable receptJOD ; political considera- 
tions will aid the action of eooial and commercial influences. 
Presaed upon by the great powers of Europe, — the same that 
press upon us, — they mast in our approach see the advent of 
friends, not of foes; of benefactors, not of invaders. The moral 
and intellectual soperiority of the white race will do the rest ; and 
thus tho young^ people and tho newest land will become the 
reviver and the regenerator of the oldest. It is in this point of 
view, and as acting upon the social, politioal and religious condition 
of Asia, and giving a new point of departure to her ancient civiliz- 
ation, that I look upon the settlement of the Columbia river by 
the van of the Gaueaaian raoe as the mait momentous human event 
in tho history of man since hia dispersion over the face of the earth. 
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That ftitare whicli filled tte lo% vbions of tie sagea and bards 
of Greece and Borne, which waa foretold by the prophets and her- 
alded b; the evangelist?, 'when man, in Happy lalcs, or Id a new 
paradise, shall confess the loveliness of peace, may be secnred by 
yoar care, if not ftr yourselvea, at least ibr your children. Believe 
that you can do it, and you can do it. The true golden age is 
before you, not behind you. If man has been driven once from 
paradise, while an angel, with a flaming sword, forbade his return, 
there is another paradise, even on earth, which he may form for 
himself, by the cultivation of knowledge, religion, and the kindly 
virtuea of life; where the confusion of tongues shall be dissolved 
in the union of hearts, and joyous nature, borrowing prolific charms 
ftom the prevailing harmony, shall spread her lap with unimagined 
bounty, and there shall be a perpetual jocund spring, and sweet 
strains borne on " the odoriferous wing of gentle gales," through 
valleys of delight, more pleasant than the Vale of Tempe, richer 
than the garden of the Hesperides, with no dragon to guard ita 
golden fruit. 

Let it not be suid that the age does not demand this work. 
The robber conquerors of tho past, from their fiery sepulchrea, 
demand it; the precious blood of millions unjustly abed in war, 
crying from the ground, demands it ; the voices of all good men 
demand it ; the conscience, even of the soldier, whispers " Peace." 
There are considerations, springing from our situation and condi- 
tion, which fervently inrito us to take the lead in this work. 
Hero should bend the patriotic ardor of the land, the ambition of 
the statesman, the efforts of the scholar, the persuasive infloenoe of 
the press, tho mild persuasion of the sanctuary, the early teachings 
of the school. Here, in ampler ether and diviner air, are untried 
fields for exalted triumphs, more truly worthy the American name 
than any snatched from rivers of blood. War is known as the last 
reason of kings. Let it be no reason of our republic. Let us 
renounce, and throw oEf forever, the yoke of a tyranny more op- 
presmve than any in the oonalB of the world. As those etanding 
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OQ the mountain-tops first discern the coming beams of morning, 
let us, from the vantage-ground of liberal institutions, first recog- 
nize the ascending sun of a nevf era ! Lifl; high the gates, and lel 
lie King of glory in ; the king of true glory — of peace ! 

It is a beautiful picture la Grecian story, that there woa at leasl 
one spot, the small island of Deloa, dedicated to the gods, and kepi 
at all times sacred from war. No hostUo foot ever sought to prest 
this kindly soil ; and the citizens of all countries here met, in com- 
mon worship, beneath the segis of inviolable peace. So let us di 
icate our beloved country ; and may the blessed consecration be 
felt, in all its parts, everywhere throughout its ample domain ! 
Tbe Temple of Honor shall bo surrounded, here, at last, by the 
Temple of Concord, that it may never more be entered through 
any portal of war; the hom of abundance shall overflow at its 
gates ; the angel of religion shall be the guide over its steps of 
flashing adamant; while within its enraptured courts, purged of 
violence and wrong, Justice, returned to the earth from her long 
ezUo in the ekies, with mighty scales for nation.s as well as for 
men, shall rear her serene and Boajcstie frout ; and by her side, 
greatest of all. Charity, sublime in meekness, hoping all and endur-- 
ing all, shall divinely temper every righteous decree, and trilli 
words of infinite cheer shall inspire those good works that cannot 
vanish away. And the futuro chiefs of the republic, destined to 
uphold the glories of a new era, unspotted by human blood, shall 
be " tbe first in peace, and the first in the hearts of their eountry- 

Bnt, while seeking these blissfu! glories for ourselyea, let us strive 
to teuderthem to other lands, Let the bogles sound tfie truce 
of God to the whole world forever. Let tbe selfish boast of \ho 
Spartan women become the grand chorus of mankind, — that they 
have never seen tbe smoke of on enemy's camp. Let the iron belt 
of martial music which now encompasses the earth be exchanged 
for the golden eestus of peace, clothing all with celestial beauty. 
History dwells with fondness on the reverent homage that was 
bestowed, by massacring soldiers, upon the spot occupied I 
sepulchre of the Lord. Vain man ! to restrain his regard to 
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feet of sacred mould 1 The whole eartli is the sopulehro of the 
Lord; nor can any rightooua man profane any part thereof. Let 
ua recognize this truth, and now, on this Sabbath of our country, 
lay a. new atone in tho grand temple of universal peace, whose 
dome shall be as lofty as the firmament of heaven, as broad and 
oomprdienuTe as the earth itself ! 



AGAOraX FLOQGINO TS THE NAVY — R. F. Stocki'm. 

Thebe is one broad proposition upon which I stand. It ia this : 
That an American saiJor is an American citizen, and that no Amer- 
ican citizen shall, with my consent, be subjected to the infamous 
puuishnLent of the ksb. If, when a citizen enters into the service 
of his country, ho is to forego the protection of those laws for the 
preservation of which he is willing to risk his life, ho is entitled, in 
all justice, humanity and gratitude, to all the protection that can 
be extended to him, in his peculiar circumstances. He ought, cer- 
tainly, to be profflcted from the infliction of a punishment which 
stands condemned by tho almost imiveraal sentiment of his fellow- 
citizens ; a punishment which is proscribed in tho boat priaon-goT- 
ernment, proscribed in the school-house, and proscribed in the beat 
government on earth — that of parental domestic affection. Yes, 
sir, expelled from the social circle, from tho school-house, the 
prison-house, and the army, it finds defenders and champions 
nowhere but in the navy ! 

Look to your history, — that part of it which the world knovra 
by heart, — and you will find on its brightest page the' glorious 
achievementa of the American sailor. Whatever his country haa 
done to disgrace hira, and break his spirit, he has never disgraced 
her ; he has always been ready to serve her ; he always has served 
her (aithfiilly and effectually. Uc has often been weighed in the 
balance, and never found wanting. Tho only fault ever found 
with him is, that he sometimes fights ahead of his orders. The 
world haa no match for him, man for man ; and he asks no odds, 
and he cares for no odds, when the cause of humanity, or the glory 




of Ilia country, cdla him (o fight. Who, id the darkest days of 
our Ilevolution, carried your flag into the very chops of the Britr 
iah Channel, bearded the lion in his den, and wok:e the echoes of 
old Albion's iiills by the thunders of his cannon, and the shouts of 
hie triumph ? It was tlic American sailor. And the names of 
John Paul Jones and the Bon Homme Kichard will go down the 
annala of time forever. Who struck the first blow that humbled 
the Barbary flag, — ^ which, for a hundred years, had been the 
terror of Christendom, — drove it from the Mediterranean, and 
put an end to the infamous tribute it had been accustomed to 
extort ? It was the American sailor. And the name of Decatur 
and his gallant companions will be as lasting as monumental brass. 
In your ivar of 1812, when your arms on shore were covered by 
disasters, — when Winchester had been defeated, when the army 
of the north-west had surrendered , and when the gloom of despond- 
ency hung like a cloud over the land, — who first relit the fires of 
national glory, and made the welkin ring with the shouts of vic- 
tory ? It was the American sailor. And the names of Hull and 
the Constitution will be rememijered, as long as we have left any- 
thing worth remembering. That was no small event. The wand 
of Mexican prowess was broken ou the Kio Grande. The wand of 
British invincibility waa broken when the flag of the Gueniere 
oame down. That one event was worth more to the republic than 
all the money which has ever been expended for the navy. Since 
that day, the navy has had no stain upon its escutcheon, but has 
been cherished as your pride and glory. And the American swlor 
has established a reputation throughout the world, — in peace and 
in war, in sform and in battle, — for heroism and prowosa unsurt- 
passed. lie shrinks from no danger, he dreads no foe, and yields 
to no superior. No shoals are too dangerous, no seas too boisierons, 
no climate tm rigorous, for him. The burning sun of the tropics 
cannot make him effeminate, nor can the eternal winter of the 
polar seas paralyze his energies. Foster, cherish, develop these 
characteristics, by a generous and paternal government. Excite 
his emulation, and stimulate his ambition, by rewards. 
above all, save him, save him from the brutalizing lash, and inspire 




him with love and confidence for your sorvioe ! and then there is 
no achievement so aiduouB, no conflict so desperate, in which hia 
actions will not shed glory upon hia country. And, when the 
final struggle comes, as soon it will come, for the empire of the 
seas, you may rest with entire confidence in the persuasion that 
victory will be yours, 



THB PURITAN. — E. P. Hl^Je, 

Thekb ia a charm in that word whioh will never be lost on a. 
New England ear. It is closely associated with all that ia great 
in Now England h'lstory. It is hallowed by a thousand memories 
of obstacles overthrown, of dangers nobly braved, of sufierings 
unahrinlcinglj borne, in the service of freedom and religion. It 
kindles at once the pride of ancestry, and inspires the deepest ieel- 
ings of nationol veneration. It poinla to examples of valor in aU 
ilB modes of manifestation, — in the hall of debate, on the field of 
battle, before the tribunal of power, at the martyr's stake. It is a 
name which will never die out of New England hearts. Wherevrar 
virtue resists temptation, wherever men meet death for religion's 
Bake, wherever tho gilded baseness of the world stands abashed 
before conscientious principle, there will be the spirit of the Piiri- 
fans. They have left deep and broad marks of their influonco on 
human society. Their children, in all times, will rise up and call 
them blessed. A thousand witnesses of their courage, their indns- 
try, their sagacity, their - invincible perseverance in well-doing, 
their love of free nastitations, their respect for justice, their hatred 
of wrong, are all around us, and bear grateful evidence daily to 
their memory. We cannot forget thera, even if we had snfEoient 
baseness to wish it. Every spot of New England earth has a story 
to tell of them ; every cherished institution of New England soci- 
ety bears the print of their minds. The strongest element of New 
England chai-aeter has been transmitted with their blood. So 
intense is out sense of affiliation with their nature, that we speak 
of them universally as our " &tJiers." And though their &mo 




everywhere else were weighed down with ciilainny and hatred, 
though the prineiplcH for which they conteuded, and the noble 
deeds they performed, should beoorae the scoff of sycophants and 
oppressors, and be blackened by the smooth falsehoods of the sol- 
fish and the eold, — there never will bo wanting hearts in New 
England to kindle a,t their virtues, nor tongues and pens to vindi- 
cate their name. 
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FOE PROSBOUTINQ THE WAR, 1813. — ff. Clay. 

"Whes the administration was striving, by the operation of 
peaceful measures, to bring Great Britain back to a sense of justice, 
the gentlemen of the opposition were for old-feshioned war. And, 
now they have got old-feshioncd war, their sensibilities are cruelly 
ehocked, and all their sympathies lavished upon the harmle^ inhab- 
itants of the adjoining provinoes. What does a state of war pre- 
Bent ? The united energies of one people arrayed against the com- 
bined energies of another; a conftict in which each party aims to 
infliet all the injury it can, by sea and land, upon the t«rritories, 
property, and citizens of the other, — subject only to the rules of 
mitigated war, practised by civilized nations. The gentlemen 
would not touch the continental provinces of the enemy; nor, I 
presume, for the same reason, her possessions in the West Indies. 
The same humane spirit would spare the seamen and soldiers of the 
enemy. The sacred person of his majesty must not be attacked, 
for the learned gentlemen on the other side are quit« familiar with 
the maxim that the king can do no wrong. Indeed, I know of no 
person on whom we may make war, upon the principles of the 
honorable gentlemen, but Mr, Stephen, the celebrated author of 
the orders in council, or the board of admiralty, who authorize and 
regulate the practice of impressment ! 

The disasters of the war admonish us, we are fold, orihe necea- 
aity of terminating the contest. If our achievementa by land have 
been leas splendid than those of our intwpid seamen by water, it 
is not because the American soldier is less brave. On the one 
element, orgaaization, discipline, and a thorough knowledge of 
25 
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tbeir duties, csbt, oa tlie part of tlic officers and their luen. On 
the other, almost everything is yet to h& acquired. We have, 
however, the consolation that our country abounds with the richest 
ntateiials, aud that in no instance, when engaged in action, have 
our arms been tarnished. 

An honorable peace la attainable only by an efficient war. My 
plan would be, to call out the ample resources of the country, give 
them a judicious cUroction, prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigor, strike wherever we ean reach the enemy, at sea or on land, 
and negotiate the terms of a peace at Quebec or at Hali&x. We 
are told that England ia a proud and lofty nation, which, disdMu- 
ing to wait for danger, meets it half way. Haughty as she is, we 
once triumphed over her ; and, if wc do not listen to the eounsels 
of timidity and despair, we shall again prevail. In such a cause, 
with the lud of Providence, we must come out crowned with auc- 
ceaa; but, if we &il, let ub fail like men, — ksh ourselves to oar 
gallant tars, and expire together in one common struggle, fighting 
for FBEB TUADE AND sbamen's BieHTS ! 



FOR mOBPENDENCB, 1776.— fl. H. La. 

The time will certainly eomo when the fated separation between 
the mother country and these colonies must take place, whether 
you will or no; for so it is decreed by the very nature of things, 
— by the progressive increase of our population, the fertility of 
our soil, the extent of our territory, the industry of our country- 
men, and the immensity of the ocean which separates the two 
countries. And, if this be true, — as it ia most true, — who does 
not sec that the sooner it lakes phice, the better ; that it would bo 
the height of folly, not to seize the present occasion, when British 
injustice has filled all hearts with indignation, inspired all minds 
with courage, united all opinions in one, and put arms in every 
hand ? And how long must we traverse throe thousand uulos of a 
stormy sea, to solicit of arrogant and insolent men either counseb 
or commaiida to regulate our domeetio afliura ? From what we 
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have already acliieTcd, it is easy to presume what we shall here- 
after aeoompliah. Experience ia the source of sage counsels, and 
liberty is the mother of grea,t men. Have jou not seen the enemy 
drirea from Lexington by citizens armed and assembled in one 
day? Already their most celebrated generahi have yielded in 
Boston to the skill of ours. Already their seamen, repulsed iiom 
our coasts, wander over the ocean, the sport of tempests, and the 
prey of famine. Let us hail the favorable omen, and fight, not 
fcr the sate of knowing on what terms we are to be the slaves of 
England, but to secure to ourselves a free existence, to found a 
just and independent government. 

Why do we longer delay, — why stitl deliberate? Let this 
most happy day give birth to the American republic. Let her 
arise, not to devaatjite and conquer, but to reestablish the reiga of 
peace and of the laws. The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us ; she 
demands of us a living example of freedom, that may contrast, by 
the felicity of the citizens, with the ever-increasing tyranny which 
desolates her polluted shores. She invites us to prepare an asylum 
where the unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted repose. 
She entreats us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that gen- 
erous plant which first sprang up and grew in England, but is 
now withered by the poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, may 
revive and flourish, sheltering under its salubrious and interminable 
ihode all the unfortunate of the human race. This is the end 
t presaged byso many omens: — by our first victories ; by the pres- 
[ ent ardor and union ; by the ^ght of Howe, and the pestilence 
which broke out among Dunraore's people; by the verytwinds 
which baffled the enemy's fleets and transports, and that terrible 
tempest which engulfed seven hundred vessels upon the coast of 
Newfoundland. If we are not this day wanting in our duty ta our 
country, the names of the American legislators will be placed, by 
posterity, at the side of those of Theseus, of Lyenrgus, of Komulus, 
of Numa, of the three Williams of Nassau, and of all those whose 
memory has been, and will be, forever dear to virtuous men and 
good citizens '. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. — jtf. Vb 




In all the allributca of a great, liappy aud flooriahiiig poqile, 
we stand without 3 parallel in the world. Abroad, we enjoy the 
respect, aoil, with scaroely an exception, the friendship of every 
nation; at home, while our government quietly, but efficiently, 
performs the sole legitimate end of political iostitutjons, iu doing 
the greatest good to the greatest number, we present an aggregate 
of human prosperity surely not elsewhere to be found. 

How imperious, then, is the obligation imposed upon every citi- 
zen, in Ills own sphere of aalion, whether limited or extended, to 
csort himself iu perpetuating a condition of things ao singularly 
happy 1 All the lessona of history and experience must be lost 
upon us, if we are content to trust alone to the peculiar advantages 
we happen to possess. Position and climate, and the bounteous 
resources that nature lias scattered with so liberal a baud, — even 
the diffused intelligence and elevated character of our people, — 
will avwl ua nothing, if we fail sacredly to uphold those political 
institutions that were wisely and deliberately formed with refer- 
ence to every ciroumstance that could preserve, or might endanger, 
the blessings we enjoy, The thoughtful framera of our constitu- 
tion legislated for our country as they found it. Looking upon it 
with the eyes of statesmen and of patriots, they saw all the sources 
of rapid and wonderful prosperity ; but they saw, also, that various 
habits, opinions and institutions, peculiar to the various portions of 
BO vast a re^on, were deeply fiiod. Distinct sovereignties were 
in actual existence, whose cordial union was essential to thewel&rs 
and happiness of all. Between many of them there was, at least 
to some extent, a real diversity of interests, liable (o be exagger- 
ated through sinister designs; they diifered in size, in population, 
in wealth, aud in actual and prospeative resources and power ; they 
varied in the character of their indostry and staple productions; and 
in some existed domestic institutions, which, unwisely disturbed, 
might endanger the harmony of the whole. Most carefully were 
all these circumstances weighed, and the foundations of the new 
government laid upon principles of reciprocal couceesion and equi- 
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table compromiBe, The jeolonaiea which the smaller states might 
eiiterliain of the power of the rest were allayed by a rule of repre- 
sentation confessedly unequal at the time, and designed forever to 
remain so, A natural fear that the broad scope of general legis- 
lation might bear upon and unwisely control particular interests, 
was counteracted by limits strictly drawn around the action of the 
federal authority ; and to the people and the states was left unim- 
p:ured their sovereign power over the innumerable subjects em- 
braced in the internal gOYcrnment of a just repubho, excepting such 
only aa necessarily appertain to the concerns of the whole confed- 
eracy, or its intercourse, as a united community, with the other 
nations of the world. 



FROM AN ADDRESS AT BLOODY BROOK. — £. Evtrelt. 
Gathered in this temple not made with hands, to umnll the 
venerable record of our fathers' history, lot our first thoughts 
ascend to Him whose heavens are spread out as a glorious canopy 
above our heads ! As our eyes* look up to the everlasdng hills 
which rise before us, lot us remember that in the dark and event- 
ful days we commemorate the hand that li^ed their eternal pillars 
to the clouds was the sole stay and support of our afflicted sires. 
"While WB contemplate the lovely soene around us, — once covered 
with the gloomy forest and the tangled swamps, through which the 
victims of this day pursued their unsospecting path to the field of 
slaughter, — let us bow in gratitude to Him beneath whose pater- 
nal care a little one has become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation. Assembled under the shadow of this venerable 
tree, let ua bear a thankful roeolloction that at the period when its 
sturdy limbs which now spread over us, hung with nature's rich 
and verdant tapestry, were all folded up within the narrow com- 
pass of their seminal germ, the thousand settlements of our 
beloved country, teeming with the life, energy and power of pros- 
perous millions, were struggling with unimagincd hardships for a 
doubtful existence, in a score of feeble plantations scattered through 
I 25* 
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the hoeUIe wildernesa. Alas ! it woa not alooe Ihe genial showera, 
and the gentle dews, and the native richoeaa of the soil, which 
nooriahed the growth of this stately tree. The sod from which it 
t>prung was moistened with the blood of brave men who fell for 
their country, and the aahea of peaceful dwclhugj ore mingled irith 
the consecrated earth. luliko maimer, it is not alone the wisdom 
and the courage, the piety and the virtue, of our fathers, — not 
aloue the prudence with which they laid the foundations of the 
state, to which wc are indebted for its happy growth and all-per- 
vading prosperity. No, wc ought never to forget, — we ought thia 
day especially to remember, — that il was in their sacrificea and 
triala, their heart-rending aorrows, their cvor-ronewcd tribulations, 
their wanderings, their conflicts, their wants and their woea, that 
the oomer-atone of our privileges and blessings was laid. 

As I stand on this hallowed spot, my mind filled with the tra- 
ditions of that disastrous day, surrouuded by these enduring natu> 
ral memorials, impressed with the toucliing ceremonies we have 
just witnessed, the affecting incidents of the bloody acene crowd 
upon my imagination. This compact and prosperona village disap- 
pears, and a few scattered log-calfiss are seen, in the Ixeom of the 
primeval forest, clustering for protection around the rude block- 
house in the centre. A corn-Geld or two has been rracued from 
the all -surrounding wilderness, and here and there the yellow 
husks are heard to rustle in the breeze, that comes loaded with the 
mournful sighs of the melancholy pine-woods. Beyond, the inter- 
minable forest spreads in every direction, the covert of the wolf, 
of the rattle-snake, of the savage ; and between its gloomy copses 
what is now a fertile a^d cultivated meadow stretches out a dreary 
expanse of unreclaimed morass. I look, — I listen. All isstill, — 
solemnly, frightfully atill. No voice of human activity or enjoy- 
ment breaks the dreary silence of nature, or mingles with the dirge 
of the woods and water-courses. All seems poacoful and still ; — 
and yet there is a strange heavincas in the fall of the leaves in tlia 
wood that skirts the road ; thcro is an unnatural flitting in those 
shadows ; there is a plashing sound in the watera of that brook, 
which makes the fleshcreep with horror, Hark! it is the click of 
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a gun-lock from that thiotet ; — no, it is a pebble, that has dropped 
from tlic oTor-hanging cliff, upon the rock beneath. It is, it ia the 
gleaming blade of a soalping-knife ; — no, it i? a sunbeam thrown 
off from that daoeing ripple. It 13, it is the red feather of a sav- 
age chief, peeping from behind that maple tree ; — no, it is a leaf, 
vhich September has touched with her many-tinted pencil. And 
now a distant dram is heard; yea, that ia a sound of life, — con- 
seioua, proud life. A single fife breaks upon the ear, — a stirring 
atrmn. It ia one of the marches to which the Btorn warriors of 
Cromwell moyed over the field at Naseby and Worcester. There 
are no loyal ears to take offence at a puritanical march in a trans- 
Atlantic forest; and hard by, at Hadley, there is a gray-haired 
fugitive, who followed the cheering strain at the head of his division 
in the army of the great usurper. The warlike note grows louder ! 
I hear the tread of armed men ! — but I run before my story. 



38STBNT OE COTJNTRy NO BAR TO UNION. — B. flaaJoipS. 

Extent of country, in my conception, ought to be noJiar to the 
adoption of a good government. No extent on earth aeema to me 
too great, provided the laws be wisely made and executed. The 
principles of representation and responsibility may pervade a hirgo 
as well aa a small territory ; and tyranny is as easily introduced 
into a small as into a large district. Union is the rcick of our sal- 
vation. Our safety, our political happiness, our existence, depend 
on the Union of these States. Without union, the people of this 
and the other states will undergo the unspeakable calamities which 
djaoord, faction, turbulenoe, war and bloodshed,, have continually 
produced in other countries. Without union, we throw away all 
those blessings for which we have so earnestly fought. Without 
union, there is no peace in the land. 

The American spirit ought to be mixed with American pride, — 
pride to see the Union magnificently triumph. Let that glorious 
pride which once defied the British thunder reanimate you again. 
Let it not be recorded of Americans, that, aft^r having per- 
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fbrmed the moat gaJlant exploits, after baving overcomG the most 
astonishing difGcnltiea, and after having gained the admiration of 
the worJd by their incomparable valor and poliej', they lost their 
acqnired reputation, lost thoir national conaeqaancc and happiness, 
by their own indiscretion. Let no future historian inform posterity 
that Americans vranted wisdom and virtao to concur iu any regu- 
lar, efficient government. Catch the present moment. Seize it 
with avidity. It may bo lost, never to be regained ; and, if the 
Union be lost now, I fear it will remwn so forever ! 
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AUEBIOAN INNOVATIONS. — J. Madaon. 

Why ie Ite esperiment of an extended republic to ba rejected, 
merely becauae it may comprme what is new ? Is it not the glory 
of the people of America, that whilst they have paid a decent 
regard to the opinions of former times and other nations, they ha,ve 
not suffered a blind veneration fcr antiqmty, for custom, or for 
names, to overrule the suggestions of their own good sense, the 
knowledge of their own situation, and the lesson of their own expe- 
rience ? To this manly spirit posterity will be indebted for the 
possession, and the world for the example, of the numerous innova- 
tions displayed on the American theatre, in favor of private rights 
and public happiness. Had no important step been taken by the 
leaders of the Revolution, for which a precedent could not be dis- 
covered, — no government established, of which an exact model 
did not present itself, — the people of the United States might, at 
this moment, have been numtiered among the melancholy viotima 
of misguided councils ; must, at best, have been laboring nnder the 
weight of some of those forms which have crushed the liberties of 
the rest of mankind. Happily for America, — happily, we trust, 
for the whole human race, — they pursued a new and more noble 
course. They acoompliahed a revolution which has no parallel in 
the annaJs of human society. They reared the fabric of govern- 
ments which have no model on the face of the globe. They formed 
the design of a great con&derooy, which it is inoumbent on Quia 
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improve and perpetuate. If their worka betray 
imperfeetions, we wonder at the fownesu of them. If they firred 
most iu the structure of the Union, this was the most difficult to 
be executed ;. this is the work which has been new-modelled by 
the act of jour ooBTention, and it is that act on which you are 
DOW to deliberate and to decide. 



I 



DANGERS OP THE SPIRIT OF COSQ0EST T. Conuia. 

This uneasy deaire to augment our territory has depraved the 
moral sense, and blighted the otherwise keen sagacity, of our people. 
What has been the fate of all nations who have act«d upon the idea 
that they must advance 1 Our young orators cherish this notion 
with a fervid, but fatally mistaken zeal. They call it by the mys- 
terious name of " destiny." " Our destiny," they say, " is on- 
ward ; " and hence they argue, with ready sophistry, the propriety 
of s^ing upon any territory and any people, that may lie in the 
way of our " fated " advance, Recently these progressives have 
grown classical ; some as^duous student of antjqaitiea has helped 
tiiem to a. patron saint. They have wandered back into the deso- 
lated Pantheon, and there, among the polytheistic relics of that 
"pale mother of dead empires," they have found a god, whom 
these Komana, centuries gone by, baptized " Terminus." 

I have read much and heard somewhat of this gentleman, Ter- 
minu'*. Alexander was a devotee of this divinity. We have 
^n the end of him and his empire. It was said to be an attri- 
bute of this god, that be must always advance and never recede. 
So both republican and imperial Bonie believed. It was, aa they 
aud, their destiny; and, for a while, it did seem to be even 
no. Roman Terminna did advance. Under the eagles of Rome, 
he waa carried from his homo on the Tiber to the furthest cast 
on one hand, and to the far west, among the then barbarous 
tribes of Western Kurope, on the other. But at length the tune 
came when retributive justice had become a " destiny." The 
despised Gaul calls out to the contemned Goth, nnd Attila, with 
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hiB- Huns, answers back the battle-ahout to Ijotli. Tlie " blue-eyed 
nations of tho north," in succession of united strength, pour forth 
their countless hosts of warriors upon Eome, and Eome's alwnys 
advancing god. Terminus. And now the battle-ase of the barba- 
mos atrikea down the conquering eagle of Home. Terminns at 
last recedes ; slowly at first, but fioally he is driven to Rome, and 
ftom Borne to Byzantium. Whoever would know the further fate 
of this Eoman deity, may find ample gratification of his curiosity 
in the luminous pages of Gibbon's Decline and Fall. Such will 
find that Rome thought as you now think, that it was her destiDy 
to cOD<]iier provinces and nations ; and, no doubt, she sometimea 
said as you say, "I will conquer a peace." And where now ib 
she, the mistress of the world ? The spider weaves his web in her 
palaces; the owl sings his watch-song in her towers. Teutonia 
power now lords it over the servile remnant, the miserable memento 
of old and once omnipotent Bome. Sad, very sad are the lessons 
which time has written for us. Throngh and in them all I see 
nothing but the inflexible execution of that old law, which ordains 
as eternal the cardinal rule, " Thou ahalt not covet thy neighbor's 
goods, nor anj/tMng which is his," 

Since I have lately heard so much about the dismemberment of 
Mexico, I have looked back to see how, in the course of events 
which some call " Providence," it has fared with other nations who 
engaged in this work of dismemberment. I see that, in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, three powerful nations, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, united in the dismemberment of Poland. 
They said, too, as you siy, " It is our destiny," They " wanted 
room." Doubtless each of these thought, with his share of Poland, 
his power was too strong ever to fear invasion, or even insult. 
One had his California, another hia New Mexico, and a third his 
Vera Cruz. Did they remain untouched and incapable of harm ? 
- Alas! no; far, very far from It. Retributive justice must tulfil 
its destiny, too. A very few years pass off, and we hear of a new 
man, a Corsican lieutenant, the self-named " armed soldier oF 
democracy," Napoleon. He ravages Austria, covers her land with 
tdood, drives the northern Cecsar from his capital, and sleeps in his 
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palane. Austria may now remember how her power trampled 
upon Polaad. Did she not pay dear, very dear, for her California ? 
Sut has Prussia no atonement to make ? You see this same Napo- 
leon, the blind instrument of Providenco, at work there. The 
tJiundcrs of his cannon at Jcoa proolmm the work of retribution 
fer Poland's wrongs; a.nd the succeesors of the Great Frederick, 
the drill-sergeant of Europe, are seen flying across the sandy plains 
that surround their capital, right glad if they may escape cap- 
tivity and death. But how fates it with the Autocrat of Russia? 
Is he seoure in his share of the spoils of Poland ? No ; suddenly 
we sec sis hundred thousand armed men marching to Moscow. 
Does his Vera Cruz protect him now? Far from it. Blood, 
slaughter, desolation, spread abroad over the land, and, finally, the 
conflagration of the old commercial metropolis of Russia closes the 
retribution she must pay for her share in the dismemberment of 
her weak and impotent neighbor. A mind more prone to look for 
the judgments of Heaven in the doings of men than mine cannot 
Jail in this to see the providence of God. When Moscow burned, 
it seemed as if the earth was lighted up, that the nations might 
behold the scene. As that mighty eea of fire gathered and heaved 
and rolled upward, and yet higher, tUl its flames licked the stars, 
and fired the whole heavens, it did seem as though the God of the 
nations was writing in characters of flame, on the front of his 
Ibrone, that doom that shall fall upon the strong nation which 
tramples in scorn upon the weak. And what fortune awaits him, 
file appointed executor of this work, when it was all done ? He, 
too, conceived the idea that his destiny pointed onward Ui universal 
dominion. Franco was too small; Europe, ho thought, should 
bow down before him. But aa soon as this idea took possession of 
his soul, he, too, became powerless. His Terminus must recede, 
too. Right there, while he witneeaed the humiliation, and, doubt- 
leea, meditated the subjugation of Russia, He who holds the winds 
in his fist gathered the snows of the north, and blew them upon 
his sis hundred thousand men ; — they died, they froze, they per- 
ished. And now the mighty Napoleon, who had resolved on uni- 
versal dominioD, he, too, is summoned to aoswer for the violation 
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of that ancient law, " Thou ahalt not covet anything which is thy 
neighbor's." How are the mightj fallen ! He, beneath whose 
proud footgtepa Europe trembled, he is uow an exile at Elba, and 
now finally a prisoner on the rock of St. Helena, — and there, on 
a barren island, in an unfrequented sea, iu the crater of an estin- 
guished volcano, t?iere is the 3eath-bcd of the mighty conqueror. 
All hia an/Kxations liavc come to that ! His lust hour is now 
come ; and he, the min of destiny, he who had rooked the world 
as with the throes of an earthquake, is now powerless, — still; 
even as the beggar, so he died. On the winga of a tempest that 
raged with unwonted fury, up to the throne of the only Power 
that controlled him while ha lived, went the fiery soul.of that 
woaderfid warrior, another witness to that eternal decree, that - 
they who do not rule in righteousness shall perish From the earth. 
He has found " room," at last. And France, — she, too, has fonnd 
" room." Her eagles now uo longer scream along the banks of the 
Danube, the Po, and the Borysthenes. They have returned home 
to their old eyrie, butween the Alps, the Rhine and the Pyrenees. 
So shall it be with yours. You may carry them to the loftiest 
peaks of the Cordilleras, they may wave in insolent triumph in 
the halls of the Montczumas, the armed men of MesJeo may quail 
before them, — but the weakest hand in Mexico, uplifted in prayer 
to the God of justice, may call down against you a Power, in the 
presence of which the iron hearts of your warriors shall be turned 
into ashes ! 



FOR THE BEmSD TREATY. —^F. Ama. 

Abb the posts of our frontier to remain forever in the possession 
of Chreat Britain ? Let those who rejeet them, when the treaty 
offers them to our hands, say, if they choose, they are of no import- 
anee. Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be contested by any 
one ? Esperienco gives the answer. Am I reduced to the neces- 
sity of proving this point ? Certainly the very men who charged 
the Indian war on the detention of the poatfl wiD call for no other 
pioof than the recital of thdr own speeches. ■' Until the posts 
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are restored," they esckimed, " the treftsarj and the frontiers must 
bleed." Can gentlemen novr say that an Indian peace, 
the poBtfi, will prove firm 1 No ! it will not be peace, but a aword ; 
it. will be no better than a lure to draw victima within the reach 
pr the tomahawk. 

' On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I conld find 
words for them, if mj powers bore any proportion to mj zeal, I 
would Bwell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, it should 
reach every log-house beyond the mountains. I would say to the 
inhabitants, Wake from your false security ! Your emel dangers, 
yonr more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be renewed. The 
wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open again. In the day-time 
your path through the woods will be ambushed. The darkness of 
midnight will ghtter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a 
&ther, — the blood of your sons shall iktten your corn-fields! 
Yon are a mother, — the war-whoop shall ' wake the sleep of the 

Who will say that I oxaggerat* the tendencies of our measures ? 
Will any one answer, by a sneer, that all this is idle preaching? 
Will any one deny that we are bound, and, I would hope, to good 
purpose, by the most solemn sanctions of duty, for the vote we 
give ? Are despots alone to be reproached for unfeeling indiffer- 
ence to the (ears and blood of their subjects ? Are republicans 
irresponMble ? Can you put the dearest interest of society at risk, 
without guilt, and without remorse ? It is vain to ofler, as an 
excuse, that public men are not to be reproached for the evils that 
may happen to ensue from their measures. Thb ia very tme, 
where they are unforeseen or inevitable. Those I have depicted 
are not unforeseen ; they are so far from inevitable, we are going 
to bring them into being by our vote. We choose the conse- 
qaenccs, and become as justly answerable for them as fiir the meas- 
ure that we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts, wo light the savage' fires, we bind the 
victims. This day we undertake to render account to the widows 
and orphans whom our decision will make ; — to the wretches that 
will be roasted at the stake ; to our oountry, and, I do not deem it 
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; and to God, we nre anewenible; 
and, if duty be anything more than a word of imposture, if con- 
science be not a bugbear, we are preparing to make ourselres as 
wretelied as our country. There is no mbtake in this case. There 
can be none. Espericnce has already been the prophet of events, 
and the erica of our future victims have already reached us. The 
westflrn iohabitanta are not a silent and uneoni plaining sacrifice. 
The voice of humanity isflucs from the shade of the wilderness. It 
exclaims that, while one hand is held up to reject this treaty, the 
other grasps a tomahawk. It summons our imagination to the 
scenes that will open. It is no great eflbrt to the imagination to 
conceive that events so near are already begun. I can fancy that I 
listen to the yells of savage vengeanee, and the shrieks of torture ! 
Already they seem to sigh in the western wind ! Already they 
mingle with every echo from the mountains I 



THE OLD WOULD AND THE SEW. — L. Can. 

- WHiT American can survey the field of battle at Bunker Hill or 
at New Orleans, without recalling the deeds which will render these 
names imperishable ? Who can pass the islands of Lake Erie, 
without thinking upon those who sleep in the waters below, and 
upon the victory which broke the power of the enemy, and led to 
the security of an cstensivc frontier 1 There no monument can be 
erected, for the waves roll and will roll over them. But he who 
met the enemy and made them ours, and his devoted corapaniona, 
will live in the recollections of the American people, while there b 
virtue to admire, patriotism or gratitude to reward it. I have 
stood upon the plain of Marathon, the battle-field of liberty. It is 
silent and desolate. Neither Greek nor Persian ia there, to givo 
life and animation to the scene. It is bounded by sl«rile hills on 
one side, and lashed by the eternal waves of the jEgean Sea on 
the other. But Greek and Persian were once there, and that 
dreary spot was alive with hostile arraiea, who fought the great 
fight which rescued Greece from the yoke of Persia. 
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Aad I have stood also apoa the hill of Zion, the city of Jerosa- 
lent, the scene of our Bcdeemer's sufferings and criicifixiou, and 
ascension. But the sceptre has departed from Judah, and its glorj 
&om the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian, the Egyptian, the 
Greek, the Koman, the Arab, the Turk, and the crusader, have 
passed over this chief place of Israel, and have left it of its power 
and beauty. Well has the denunciation of the prophet of misfor- 
tunes been fulfilled, when he declared that " the Lord had set bis 
&ce against this city for evil, and not for good ; " when he pro- 
nounoed the words of the Most High, " I will cause to cease from 
0x0 city of Judah and from the streets of Jerusalem the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of tho bridegroom and 
the voice of the bride ; for the land shall be desolate." 

In those regions of the East where society passed its infancy, it 
seems to have reached decrepitude. If the associations which the 
memory of the past glory excites are powerful, they are melan- 
oholy. They are without joy Ibr the present, and without hope for 
tbe future. But here we are in the freshness of youth, and can 
look forward with national confidence to ages of progress in all that 
gives power and pi'ide to man, and dignity to human nature. No 
deeds of glory hallow this region. But nature has been bounUful 
to it in its best gifts, and art and industry are at work to extend 
and improve them. You cannot pierce the barrier which shuts in 
the past, and separates you from the great highway of nations. 
Tou have opened a vista to the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 
From this elevated point two seas are before us, which your energy 
and perseverance have brought within reach. It is better to look 
forward to prosperity than back to glory. To the mental eye no 
prospect can be more magnificent than here meets the vision. I 
need not stop to describe it. It is before us in the long regions of 
fertile land which stretch off to the east and wcat, to the north and 
eouth, in all the advantages that Providence has liberally bestowed 
upon them, and in the changes and improvements which man is 
making. The forest is fading and falling, and towns and villages 
are rising and flourishing. And, better still, a moral, intelligent 
and industrious people are spreading themselves over the whole 



&ea of the country, and making it their own snd their home. And 
what changes and ohancea await us ? Shall we go on iiftireasiog 
and improving, and united ? or shall wo add another to the list of 
reptihlics which have preceded na, and which have fallen the vie- 
tiniB of their own follies and dissensions 1 My faith in the sto- 
Hlity of our iostitations is enduring, my hope is strong; for they 
rest upon public virtue and intelligCDce. 



In breathing -our hopes of European emancipation, let not 
Greece — lovely, interesting Greece — be neglected or forgotten. 
Greece ! the cradle of Iho poet and the philosopher, the home of 
the hero and the statesman, — whose name awakens every sublime 
recollection, and whose ancient memory is bouod to the American 
heart by every tie that liierature, science, or love of liberty can 
weave, — when the American forgets thee, "may her right hand 
forget her cunning ! " Where are thy glories now ? The feet of 
barliariana have polluted thy soil, and the siroc of despotism has 
passed over thee. Thy Acropolis is crnmbled in ruins ; thy Par- 
thenon lays low in dust ; the Muses have ficd thy Parnassus ,' thy 
Helicon murmurs in vain ; tho harp of thy Homer is broken ; thy 
Sapphos are mute, and their lyres are unstrung ! And could thy 
sufferings excite no sympathy in the bosoms of thy royal neigh- 
bors? Could not one fiiith, could not the worship of one Lord 
and one gospel, could not the voice of humanity, call forth tho 
Holy Alliance to protect thee, or restrain thorn from monstrous 
combination with thy oppressors ? monarchs of Europe .' mom- 
bera of the Holy Alliance ! who claim to be Heaven's vicege- 
rents, and to be set over mankind for dispensing that happiness 
which you profanely say they cannot procure for themselves, — 
how, in tho days of your last account, will the genius of injured 
Greece stand before you, and point her aoousiog finger to your 
crimes ! She will say, " My children sought refuge among you, 
and you shut your door against them ! My daughters were carried 
into bondage, and your ships transported thcni ! My sods implored 
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your aid, and you gave it to their enemies ! My citiea were laid 
in ruins, and you fumiahed tlie firebrands ! But for you, tlie bar- 
barians liad been long since subdued, and my land the abode of 
liberty, peace, and happiness ! But for jou, the fires of Soio had 
never been kindled, and the blood that now staioa every blade of 
grass in my yiolated territory would still have warmed hearts more 
generous than your own 1 " But, however great the sufferings of 
this people, however formidable their enemies, or however efficiently 
aided by Christian kings, yet God will prosper their righteous 
cause, and scatter confusion among their enemies. Xhe spirit of 
ancient Greece m waked from the slumber of ages ! The tongue 
of Demosthenes is loosed ; the sword of MUtiadcs is drawn ; every 
strait is a Salamis, and every sailor a Tliouiistocles ; a Leonidas 
starts up in every peasant, and every mountain pass becomes a 
new Thermopylae '■ And not only in Greece shall the Moloch of 
royalty be overturned, but in whatever corner of Europe the idol 
can find worahippera. The reign of kings is a violation of natural 
right. The cause of mankind is not their cause. The day of 
retribution approaches ! The clouds are gathering ! The tempest 
will soon burst ! And when royalty shall be swept away in its 
avenging fiiry, the rainbow of republicanism shall span the 
heavens, giving promise of lasting peace and security ! 



GREAT BRITAIN MOT INVINCIBLE. — 7. C. CMoun. 

This coiintry is left alone to support the rights of neutrals. 
Perilous is the condition, and arduona the task. We are not intim- 
idated. We stand opposed to British usurpation, and by our spirit 
and efforts have done all in our power to save the last vestiges of 
neutral rights. Yes, our embargoes, non-intercourse, non-importa- 
tion, and, finally, war, are all manly exertions to preserve the 
right; of this and other nations from the deadly grasp of British 
maritime policy- But, say our opponents, these efibrta are lost, 
and our condition hopeless. If so, it only remaina for us to aasume 
the garb of our condition. We moat aubmit, humbly eubmtt. 
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crave pardon, and bug our chains. It is not wise ta provoke wtera 
we cannot resist. But first let us bo wcU assured of the hope- 
lesauess of our state before we sink into submission. On what do 
our opponents rest their despondent and slavish belief ? On the 
recent events in Europe ? I admit they are great, and well ealon- 
latod to impose on tho imagination. Our enemy never presented 
a more imposing oiterior. His fortune is at the flood. But I am 
admonished by universal experience that such prosperity is the 
most precarious of human conditions. From the flood the tide 
dates its ebb. From the meridian the sun commences his decline. 
Depend upon tt, there is more of sound philosophy than of fiction 
in the fickleness which poets attribute to fortune. Prosperity has 
its weakness, adversity its strength. In many respects our enemy 
has lost by those very changes which seem so very mnoh in his 
fitvor. He can no moro claim to bo struggling for existence; no - 
more to be fighting the battles of the world in defence of the liber- 
ties of maakind. The magic cry of " French influence " is lost. 
In this very hall we are not strangers to that sound. Here, even 
here, the cry of " French influence," that baseless fiction, that 
phantom of ihction now banished, often resounded. I rejoioe that 
the apell is broken by which it was attempted to bind the spirit of 
this youthful nation. The minority can no longer ant under cover, 
but must come out and defend their opposiiion on its own iatrinmo 
merits. Our example can scarcely fail to produce its effocta on 
other nations interested in the maintenance of maritime rights. 
But if, unfortunately, we should be left alone to maintfun the con- 
test, and if — which may God forbid! — necessity should compel 
us to yield for the present, yet our generous efibrta will not have 
been lost. A mode of thinking and a tone of sentiment have gone 
abroad which must stimulate to future and more successful strug- 
gles. What could not bo done with eight millions of people will 
be done with twenty. The great cause will never be yielded ; no, 
never, never! I hear the future audibly announced in the past, 
in the splendid victories over the GuerriSrc, Java and Macedonian. 
We, and all nations, by these victories are taught a lesson never 
to be forgotten. Opinion is power. The charm of British naval 
iuvinoibjlity is goae. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULT. — O. S. HiUard. 

It cannot be denied that we have been, for some time past, grow- 
ing indifferent to the celebration of this day. It was once liailed 
— and Bome who hear me can remember the time — witSi emotions 
too deep for words. The full hearts of men overflowed in the 
copious, gushing tears of childhood, and silently went up to heaven 
on the wings of praise. "With their own sweat and their own blood 
they had won their inheritance of peace, and they prized it accord- 
ingly. They were yet fresh from the groat evenfa which we read 
of a^ cold matters of history. The atorm had passed by, but the 
swell of the troubled waters, rising in dark-heaving ridges, yet 
marked its duration and violence. All things then wore the beauty 
of novelty, and long possession had not dulled the sense of enjoy- 
ment. The golden light and glittering dews of the morning were 
above and around them. The wine of life sparlded and foamed in 
ita freshly-poured cup. The lovely form of Liberty — to ua so 
femiliar — seemed like a bright vision, newly Ughted upon this 
orb, from the starry courts of heaven ; and men hung, with the 
rapture of lovers, upon her inspiring glances and her animating 
smiles. But a half-century has rolled by, and a new generation 
has sprung up, who seem to think that their social and political 
privileges belong to them as naturally aa air and light, and refieot 
as little upon the way in which they came by them. The very 
magnitude of our blessings makes us insensible to their value, aa 
the ancients supposed that the music of the spheres eould not be 
heard, boeausc it was so loud. The whole thing has became to us 
an old story. We have heard so much of the spirit of Seventy^aii, 
and of the times that tried men's souls, that we are growing weary 
of the sound. The same feeling which made the Athenians tired 
of hearing Aristides called the just makes us tired of hearing this 
called a glorious anniversary. But that man is little to bs envied 
who cannot disentangle this occasion from the secondary and debas- 
ing associations which cling to it, — from its noise, its dust, its 
confusion, its dull orations and vapid toasts, — and, ascending at 
once into a bighet re^on of thou^t and feeling, reoogniie tbi- 
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full, nnimpaired force of that grand manifeatation of moral power 
whicli boa consecrated the day. A cold mdifibreDoe . to this aele> 
bration would, in itself, be a sign of ominous import to the for- 
tunes of the republic. He who greets the light of this morning 
with no throb of generous feeling is unworthy of a share in that 
heritage of glory which ho claims by right of the blood which 
flows in hw degenerate veins. That man, had he lived sisly years 
ago, would most surely have been found wanting to hb country, in 
hor hour of agony and struggle. Neither with tongue, nor pnree, 
□or band, would he have aided the most inspiring cause that ever 
appealed to a magnanimous breast. The same cast of character 
which makes one incapable of feeling an absorbing emotion, makes 
him incapable of heroic efforts and heroic sacrifices. He who etm- 
not forget himself in admiring true greatness, can never be great; 
and the power of justly appreciating and heartily reverencing 
exalted merit is, in itaolf, an unequivocal sign of a noble nature. 



FDTCEE EMPIRE OP ODE LAHGDAGB. — R. W. i/rtAu™. 

The products of the whole world are, or may soon be, found 
within our confederated limits. Already there had been a salu- 
tary mixture of blood, but not enough to impair the Anglo-Saxon 
aseendency. The nation grew morally strong from its original 
elements. The great work was delayed only by a just preparation. 
Now, God is bringing hither the most vigorous scions from all the 
European stocks, to make of them all one new man ; — not the 
Saxon, not the German, not the Gaul, not the Helvetian, but the 
American. Hero they will uaifa aa one brotherhood, will have 
one law, will share one interest. Spread over the vast region 
from the frigid to the torrid, from the eastern to tiie western 
ocean, every variety of climate giving them choice of pursuit and 
modification of temperament, the ballot-box fusing together all 
rivalries, they ftall have one national will. What is wanting in 
one race will bo supplied by the ehoracteristio energies of the oth- 
ers ; and what Is ezeesssive in either, checked by the counter action 



of the rest. Nay, thougli for a time the newly-come may ref^n 
their foreign vernacular, our tongue, so rich in ennobling litera- 
ture, will be the tongue of the nation, the language of ita laws, 
and the accent of its inaje3ty. EternnJ God, who seost the end 
with the beginning, Thou alone canst tell the ultimate grandeur 
of this people ! 

Such is the sphere, present and future, in which God ealla as 
to work for him, for our eountry, and for mankind. The language 
in which we utter truth will be spoken on this continent, a century 
hence, by thirty times more millions than those dwelling on the 
island of ita origin. The opening for trade on the Pacific coast, 
and the railroad across the isthmus, wilt bring the commerce of 
the world under the control of our race. The empire of our lan- 
guage will follow that of our commerce; the empire of our insti- 
tutions, that of our language. The man who writes successfully 
for America will yet speak for all the world ! 



ADDRESS TO KOSSTITH E. Hifkiv. 

The people of Massachusetts, sir, would have you accept this act 
of her eonatitated authorities as no unmeaning compliment. Never, 
in her history as an independent state, with one single and illos- 
trious exception, has Massachusetts tendered such a mark of 
respect to any other than the chief magistrates of these United 
States. And even in the present instance, much as she admires 
your patriotism, your eloquence, your untiring devotedness and 
zeal, — deeply as she is moved by yonr plaintive appeals and snp- 
plicationa in behalf of your native and oppressed land, — greatly 
as she is amazed at the irrepressible elasticity with which you rise 
from under the heel of oppression, with fortitude increased under 
sufferings, and with assurance growing stronger as the darkness 
grows deeper, — still, it is not one or all of these qualities combined 
that can lead her to swerve from her dignity as an independent 
state to tho mere worship of man. No. But it is because she 
views you as the advocate and providential representative of oer- 
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tain great principles whioh constitute her owa vitality as a state, — 
because she views you aa the representative of hamaa rights and 
freedom in another and far distant land, — it is because she vieffa 
ymi as the rightful bat exiled governor of a people whose past his- 
tory and whose recent deeds show them to be worthy of some bet- 
ter future than that of Kussian tyranny and Austrian oppression, 
— that she seeks to welcome you to her borders ; that ehe seeks to 
attest to a gazing world that to the cause of freedom sho is not 
insensible, and that to the oppression of tyrants she is not indif- 

It is well, ^r, that your feet have not yet pressed the soil of 
Massachusetts. It is well that you landed elsewhere ; that you 
have surveyed the most prosperous portions of the Atlantic coast; 
that you have surmounted the formidable Alleghaniea, and planted 
pur feet in the confines of this great valley. It is well that you 
should comprehend its vast extent; that you should float down 
these mighty streams, and survey these mighty valleys; that, 
when your soul has become expanded by th^e scenes, and gratified 
by the free institutions which adorn and bless them, then, and not 
till then, shoul'J jou turn your foolsieps on a holy pilgrimage to 
the spot where Ameriean liberty had its birth. Its embryo slum- 
bered in the souls of those illustrious and highly, accomplished 
Puritan exiles, when, with religion for their handmaid, they set 
foot on the rock of Plymouth, and encountered the stem rigors of 
a New England winter. Their first-born child was popular educa- 
tion. Their second was popular freedom. In what words can the 
history of any commonwealth bo so gloriously emblazoned, as in 
those throe words, and in the order in which I name them, — 
religion, education, freedom? Here, sir, is a tri-co!or for the 

Suoh, preeminently such, is the record of Massachusetts. One 
word only need be added to bring her history to the present hoar, 
and that is but a corollary of the former, — I mean, prosperity. 
As the man of piety surveys her borders, numbers her people, 
counts their wealth, he finds a new fact added to the proof of ages, 
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— " Never have I seen the righteoua forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread." 

I have said, air, that Massachusetts is the birth-place of Ameri- 
can liberty. When, then, you have seen the full stature with wliich 
she fills these vast valleys and stretches herself over these mighty 
mountwns, come to our little nursery, so retired from the turmoils 
and corruptions of the Old World, and we will show you the 
cradle where she was rocked to notes of eloquence, which, while 
the; soothed her fears, awakened a mighty continent lo her nur- 
ture and defence. Come, sir, and wc will show you the holy spot 
where the first baptismal blood of the Revolution was sprinkled 
upon her consecrated head, the camp-ground where Washingtou 
first unsheathed his sword in her defence, and the fortifications 
which he first erected for her intrenchment. From the windows 
and balconies of the legislative halls whence this invitation to you 
has emanatod, these spots can ba seen. 

Oome, then, and stand amid these hallowed scenes; gaze upon 
them, listen to Iheir silent eloquence, till it steals through every 
fibre, and breaks up every fountain of your soul. Drink with us of 
these first well-springs of American liberty, and you will find them 
still gushing and pure ! Ah, sir, is it not fitting that your last 
pilgrimage on this continent should be to such a place, — - that, as 
you embark for the Old World, your parting act should bo to 
drink at the most hallowed fountains of the New? Sir, Hassa- 
chusetta will welcome you. She is the descendant of illustrious 
exiles, who, fleeing from oppression in the Old World, sought free- 
dom in the Now. Her past history, her filial piety, bids you wel- 
come as an exile. Herself the first in legal resistance to illegal 
acts, in constitutional resistance ta unconstitutional oppression, 
how can she do otherwise than welcome those who follow in her 
footsteps ? Prospered almost without a parallel as sho has been 
under the smiles of a kind Providence, she can give but a poor 
account of her stewardship, unless her institutions of religion, of 
education, of philanthropy, of freedom, con afibrd most valuable 
information to all who seek to found new states, or, like yourself, 
to regenerate and revive those that are old. 
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I Speak of her institatiDnB of freedom. I mean her dbtinct 
inonicipulities. There is no central ization there. Distributed into 
throe handred and twenty-two cities and townships, It is in these, 
by her literally democratic assemblages, that her government is 
chiefly carried on. No central government established and patroE- 
izes our four thousand public schools. No central government 
levies our taxes lo fill her coffers and feed hor parasites. Each 
town provides for itself, levies its own taxes, Bustains its own 
fichoob, estaUisliea its own municipal regulations, and in each and 
all of th(.se acta i& independent of every other, The cause of edu- 
cation and of freedom u thus reposed in the hands and hearts of 
the people Eepoaed, did I say ? No, sir ! it is because of these 
hands and hearts that freedom and education have no repose, but 
are pushed into the uio'^t active, vigorous aui advancing life ! 



THE eOTJTH DURING THE EEVOLtJTIOH —R. Y. Hayni. 

Is there be one state in the Union (and I say it not in a boaatfiil 
spirit) that may challenge comparisons with any other, for an uni- 
form, zealous, ardent and uncalculating devotion to the Union, that 
state is South Carolina. From the very eoinmencement of the 
Revoltttbn, up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, 
she has not cheerfiilly made, — no service she has ever heatated 
to perform. She has adhered to you in your prosperity ; but in 
your adversity she has clung to you with more than filial aflection. 
No matter what was the condition of her domestic ai^rs, — 
though deprived of her resources, divided by parties, or surrounded 
with difficulties, — tte call of the country has been to her as tho 
voice of God. Domestic discord ceased at the sound; every man 
became at once reconciled to Ms brethren, and the sons of Cunlina 
wore all seen crowding together to the temple, bringing th^ ff&a 
to the altar of their common country. 

What was the conduct of the South during the Bevolation? 
I honor New England for her.oonduct in that glorious struggle. 
But, great as is tho prjuae which belongs to her, I think at least 
equal honor is due to the South. They espoused the quarrel of 
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tlieir brethren, with n generous kcbI, which did not suffer them lo 
Btop to calculate their interest in the dispute. Fayorites of the 
mother country, poaaessed of neither ships nor seamen to create a 
commercial riralship, they might have ibuud in their eituiitioa a 
guarantee that their trade would be forever fostered and protected 
by Great Britain. But, trampling on all considerations cither of 
interest or of safety, they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for 
principle, perilled all, in the sacred cause of freedom. Never was 
there exhibited, in the history of the world, higher examples of 
noble daring, dreadful suffering and heroic endurance, than by the 
Whiga of Carolina, during the Kevolution. The whole state, from 
the mountains to the sea, was overrun by an overwhelming force 
of enemy. The fruits of industry perished on the spot whore they 
were produced, or were oonsuraed by the foe. The " plains of 
Carolina" drank up the most precious blood of her citizens. 
Black and smoking ruins marked the places which had been the 
habitations of her children. Driven from their homes into the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even there the spirit of 
liberty survived ; and South Carolina, sustained by the example 
of her Sumptera and her Marions, proved, by her conduct, that, 
though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her people was 
invincible. 



LOUIS KOSSUTH. -ff. JWi«ii. 



With what enthusiasm did we hail the birth of the South 
Ameiican republics ! What hosannas did we about forth for the 
emancipation of Greece I How deep the sigh of the nation's heart 
when Poland stru^led in her death-agony and breathed her last ! 
Even so late as 184S, this Congress sent resolutions congratulating 
Prance on her Magna Charta of " liberty, equality and fraternity." 
In one of the European revolutions of that year, on the banks of 
the Danube, a young man sprang, at a single bound, from compar- 
ative obscurity to universal fame. His heroism organized armies. 
His genius created resources, He abolished the factitious order of 
27 
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nobility ; but his cxultod soul poui-ed the celestiul ichor of the gods 
through ten millions of peasant hca[(e,and madQ thetn truly noble. 
Thou^ weak in all but the energies of the soul, yet it took two 
mighty empires to break down his power. Wbcn he sought refuge 
in Turkey, the syniputhiea of the civilised world attended his exile. 
He was iuvited to our shores. Ho came, and spoke aa man never 
before spake. le was Byron's wish that he could condense all the 
raging elements of his soul 

And that one word were lightQing." 
Kossnlh found what Byron in vain prayed for ; for all his worda 
were lightning ; — not twits, but a lambent flame, which he poured 
into men's hearts, not to kill, but to animate with a more exalted 
and a diviner life. In cities where the vaat population went forth 
to hail him, in academic halls where the cultivation of eloquence 
and knowledge is made the business of life, in those great gather- 
ing places where the rivers of people have their confluence, he 
was addressed by the most eloquent men whom this nation of ora- 
tors could select. More than five hundred of our selectest speakers 
spoke speeches before him which they had laboriously prepared 
from history and embellished from the poeta, with severe toil, by 
the long- trimmed lamp. Save in two or throe peculiar cases, his 
unprepared and improvised replira, in eloquence, in pathos, in dig- 
nity, in exalted sentiment, excelled them all. For their most pro- 
found philosophy, he gave them deeper generalizations; he out- 
circuited their widest ranges of thought, and in the whole sweep 
of the horizon revealed glories they had never seen ; and, while 
they checked their ambitious flight beneath the sun, he soared into 
the empyrean, and brought down, for the gnidaaco of men's hearts 
and deeds, the holy light that shines from the face of God, Though 
all their splendors were gathered to a focal point, they were out^ 
shone by his effulgence. Hia immortSil theme was liberty — lib- 
erty for the nations, liberty for the people ! 

The person of this truly noble Hungnifan has departed from onr 
shores; but he has lefl a spirit behind liim that will nerei die. 
He has scattered seeds of liberty and truth, whose flowers uid 
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. fruit will become honors and glorious amarantliiae. I trost he 
goes to mingle in sterner aoenea ; I trust he goes to battle Tor the 
right, not with the tongue and pen alone, but with all the weapons 
that freedom can forge and wield ! Uefore the divine government 
I bow in raverenee and adoration ; but it laaka all my pliilosophj 
and all raj religion (o believe that the despots of Europe hava not 
exercised their irresponsible and cruel tyrannies too long. It seems 
too long since Charles was brought to the axe, and Louis to the guil- 
lotine. Liberty, humanity, justice, demand more modern instances. 
The time has fully came when the despot, not the patriot, should 
feel the esecutioner's steel or lead. The time has fully come 
when, if the oppressed demand their inalienable and heuycn'born 
rights of their oppressors, and this demand is denied, that they 
should say, not exactly in the language of Patrick Henry, " Give 
me liberty, or give mo death ; " — that was noble language in its 
day ; but we have now reached an advanced stage in human devel- 
opment, and the time has fully come when the oppressed, if their 
rights are forcibly denied them, should say to the oppressor, " Give 
Tue liberty, or I will give you, death ! " 



AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. — 3f. Van Bid™. 

Hiu a century, teeming with extraordinary events, and else- 
where producing astonishing results, has passed along ; but on oar 
institutions it has lef^ no injurious mark. From a small commu- 
nity we have risen to a people powerful in numbers and in strength ; 
but with our increasET has gone hand in hand the progress of just 
principles; the privileges, civil and religious, of the humblest indi- 
vidual, are still sacredly protected at home ; whde the valor and 
fortitude of our people have removed from us the slightest appre- 
hension of foreign power, they have not yet induced ns, in a single 
instance, to forget what is right. Our commerce has been extended 
to the remotest nations ; the value and even nature of our pro- 
ductions have been greatly changed; a wide difference has arisen 
in the relative wealth and resources of every porlioa of our ooun- 
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try ; jret the spirit of mutual regard onA of futhful adhenmce to 
existing compaats has continuod to prevail in oar councils, and 
Dover long been absent from our conduct. We have learned by 
experience a fruit^t lesson, — tbat an implicit and undeviating 
adherence to the prineiplcs on which we set out can carry us prod' 
perously onward through all the conflicts of circumstances, and the 
vicissitudes inseparable from the la^pse of years. 

The success that has attended our great experiment is, ia itself, 
a sufficient cause for gratitude, on account of the happiness it haa 
actually conferred, and the example it has unanswerably given. 
But to me, looking forward to the far-distant future with ardent 
prayers and conSding hopes, this retrospect presents a ground for 
still deeper delight. It impresses on my mind a firm belief that 
the perpetuity of our institutions depends upon ourselves ; that, if 
we maintain the principles on which they were established, they 
are destined to confer their benefits on oountless generations yet to 
c-orac ; nnd that America will present to every friend of mankind 
the cheering proof that a, popular government, wisely formed, ia 
wanting in no element of endurance or strength. Fifty years ago 
its rapid failm;e was boldly predicted. Latent and uncontrollable 
causes of dissolution were supposed to exist, even by tho wise and 
the good; and not only unfriendly or speeulativo theorists antici- 
pated for ua the fale of past republics, but the fears of many an 
honest patriot overbalanced his sanguine hopes. Look back on 
Uiese forebodings, not hastily but reluctantly made, and see how, 
in every instance, they have completely failed ! 



EABL7 DEEDS OF OUR FATHERS. — J, Q. Adamt. 

AuEBicANs! let us pause for a moment to consider the sitnation 
of our country at that eventful day when onr national existenoe 
commenced. In the full possession. and enjoyment of all those 
prerogatives for which you then dared to adventure upon " all the 
varieties of untried being," the calm and settled moderation of the 
mind is scarcely competent to conceive the tone of henuam to 
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which the souls of freemen were exalted in that hour of periloua 
jnagnanimity. Seventeen times has the sun, in the progress of his 
annual revolutions, diffused his prolifio radiance over the plains of 
independent America. Millions of hearts, irUcli then palpitated 
with the rapturous glow of patriotism, have already been trans- 
lated to a brighter world, — to the abodes of more than mort»l 
freedom ! Other millions have arisen, to receive from their parents 
and benefactors the inestimable recompense of their aehievcments. 
A large proportion of the audience whose benevolence is at this 
moment Ibtening to the speaker of the day, like him, wore at that 
period too little advanced beyond the threshold of life to partake of 
the divine enthusiasm which inspired the American bosom, which 
prompted her voice to proclaim defiance to the thunders of Bri- 
fAin, which consecrated the banners of her armies, and, finally, 
erected the holy temple of American liberty over the tomb of 
departed tyranny. It is from those who have already passed the 
meridian of life, — it is from you, yc vonerable assertora of the 
rights of mankind, — that we are to be informed what were the 
feelings which swayed within your breasts, and impelled you to 
action, when, like the stripling of Israel, with scarce a weapon to 
attack, and without a shield for your defemce, you met, and, undis- 
mayed, engaged with the gigantic greatness of the British power. 
Untutored in the disgraeefiil science of human butchery, — desti- 
tute of the fatal materials which the ingenuity of man has com- 
bined to sharpen the scythe of death, — unsupported by the arm 
of any friendly alliance, and unfortified against the powerful 
assaults of an unrelenting enemy, — you did not hesitate at that 
moment, when your coasts were invaded by a numerous and vet- 
eran army, to pronounce the sentence of eternal separafjon from 
Britain, and to throw the gauntlet at a power the terror of whose 
recent triumphs was almost ooestensive with the earth. The 
interested and selfish propensities, which in times of prosperoia 
tranquillity have such poweriul dominion over the heart, were all 
expelled ; and, in their stead, the publio virtues, the spirit of per- 
sonal devotion to the common cause, a contempt of every danger ia 
oomparison with the subserrienoy of the oonntry, had an a n ]i nu t<»d 
27* 
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control. The paasion for the public had absorbed all the rest, as 
the gloriooB lamiaary of the heaven estinguishes, in a flood of 
refblgence, the twinkling splendor of every inferior planet. Those 
of you, my countrymen, who were actors in those interesting scenes, 
will best know how feeble and impotent is the language of this 
description to express the impoEsioncd emotions of the soul with 
which you were then agitated ; yet it were injustice (o conclude 
from thence, or from the greater prevalence of private and personal 
motives in these days of calm serenity, that your sons have degen- 
erated from the virtoes of their fathers. Let it rather be a snb- 
jeot of pleasing reflection to you, that the generous and disinter- 
ested energies which you were auramoned to display are permitted, 
by the bountiful indulgence of Heaven, to remain latent in the 
bosoms of yonr children. From the present prosperous appearanca 
of our public aJIairs, we may admit a rational hope that our ooutt- 
try will have no occasion to require of us those extraordinary and 
heroic esertions which it was your fortune to eshibit. But, from 
the common versatility of all human daatiny, should the prospect 
hereafter darken, and the clouds of public misfortune thicken to a 
tempest, — should the voice of our country's calamity ever call oa 
to her relief, — we swear, by the precious memory of the sages who 
toiled and of the heroes who bled in her defence, that wo will prove 
ourselves not unworthy of the prize which they so dearly pur- 
chased, — that we will act as the faithful disciples of those who 
BO magnanimously taught us the instructive lesson of repablioctn 



AMERICA.— ff. S. Lrgari. ' 

What were the victories of Pompey to the united achievementa 
of our Wasbingtons and Montgomerys and Greens, our Frank- 
lins and JcfTersons and Adams' and Laurens', — of the senate of 
Bogcs whose wisdom conducted, of the band of warriors whose 
valor accomplished, of the " noblo army of martyrs" whose blood 
sealed and consecrated, the Hevolution of '76 ? What were the 
events of a few campaigns, however btilliant and snccessfol, in the 



wars of Italy, or Spiua, or Pontus, to by far the greatest era — 
excepting, perhaps, the Reformation — that has ooourred in the 
political history of modem timos, — to an era that has fixed forever 
tho destinies of a whole quarter of the globe, with the numtierB 
without namber that are bdoq to inhabit it, and has already had, 
as it will probably continue to have, a visible influence upon the 
condition of society in all the rest? Nay, what is there, even in 
the most illustrious series of victories and conr[uest^, that can justly 
be considered as affording, to a miad that dares to make a philo- 
sophic estimate of human affairs, a nobler and more interesting 
subject of contemplation and discourse than the causes which led 
to the foundation of this mighty empire ; than the wonderful and 
almost incredible Uatory of what it has since done and is already 
grown (o ; than the scene of onmingled prosperity and happiness 
that is opening and spreading all around us ; than the prospect, 
aa dazzling as it is vast, that lies before us, the unoircurasoribed 
career of aggran^iaament and improvement which we are beginning 
to run under such happy auspices, and with the advantage of hav- 
ing started at a point where it wore well for the species had it 
been the lot of many nations even to have ended theirs ! 

It is true, we shall not boast that the pomp of triumph has three 
hundred times ascended the steps of our capital, or that the national 
t«mple upon its brow blazes in the spoils of a thousand cities. 
True, we do not send forth our prsetors to plunder and devastate 
the most fertile and beautiful portions of the earth, in order that a 
haughty aristocracy may be enriched with booty, or a worthless 
populace be supplied with bread ; nor, in every re^on under the 
snn, from the foot of the Grampian hills to the land of frankin- 
cense and myrrh, is the spirit of man broken and debased by ua 
beneath the iron yoke of a military domination. No! our trimnphs 
are the triumphs of reason, of happiness, of human nature. Our 
rejoicings are greeted with the most cordial sympathy of the cos- 
mopolite and the philanthropist ; and the good and the wise all 
round the globe give us back the echo of our acclamations. It is the 
wngular fortune, or, I should rather say, it is the proud distinction 
of Americans, that, in the race of moral improvement which society 



has been everywhere mnmng for some centaries past, we have out- 
Htripped everj competitor, and have carried our inatituticms, in 
the sober cGrtaiotj of waking bliss, to a higher pitch of perfeotion 
than eirer warmed the dreams of enthusiasm or the speculations of 
the theorist. It is that a whole continent has been set apart, as if 
it were holy ground, for the oultivation of pnre truth ; for the pur- 
Boit of happiness upon rational principles, and in the way that is 
most agreeable to nature ; for the development of all the senubili- 
ties and capacities and powers of the human mind, without any 
artificial restrdnt or bias, in the broad daylight of modern scicaoe 
and political liberty. It is, that oyer the whole extent of this 
gigantic empire, — stretching, as it does, from the St. Croix to the 
Sabine, and from the waters of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific, 
— wherever man is found he is seen lo walk abroad in all the dig- 
nity of his nature, with none to intimidate, or to insult, or to 
oppress him, with no superior npon this earth that does not deserve 
. to bo ao, — and that, in the proud consciousness of his privileges, 
his Boul is filled with the most noble apprehensions, and his aspira- 
tions lifted up to the most exalted objects, and his efforts animated 
and encouraged in the pursuit of whatever has a tendency to bless 
and adorn his existence ! 



EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS OP AMERICANS. —7. Z. Aiatin. 

What country, my friends, can produce so many events, in the 
ooarse of a few years, as must ever distinguish the American page, 
— a young continent, contending withanatbn whose establishment 
had been for ages, and whose armies had conquered the powers of 
the world? What spirit, short of a heavenly enthusiasm, coold 
have animated these infant colonies, boldly to renounce the arbi- 
trary mandate of a British parliament, and, instead of fawning 
like suppliants, to arm themselves for their common defence ? Yoa 
dared to ^peal to that God who first planted the principles of 
natural freedom in the haman breast, — principles repeatedly 
impressed on our infant minds by our great and glorious anceston ; 
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and may yonder squ be Bhom of i(s beams, ero their desceadantB 
forgot tho heavenly admonitions ! 

When I behold so many worthy patriots, who, during the late 
glorious struggle, have shone conspicuoiis in the cabinet and in the 
field, — when I read in each smiling face and placid eye tho happy 
occasion for joy and gratnlation, — the transporting subject fires 
my bosom, and, with emotions of pleasure, I congratulate my coun- 
try on the Totiirn of this anniversary. Hail, auspicious dayl an 
ora in the American annals to be ever remembered with joy, while, 
as a sovereign and independent nation, those United States can 
maintain with honor and applause the charaeler they have so gh>- 
riously acquired! How shall we maintain, as a nation, onr respect- 
ability, should be the grand subject of inquiry. This is the object 
to which wo must attend ; for the moment America sullies her 
name, by forfeiting her honor, the fame she has acquired from the 
heroism of her sons, and the virtues she has displayed in the midst 
of her distress, will only serve, like a train of mourners, to attend 
the funeral of her glory. But, by a due cultivation of manners, a 
firm adherence to the fiiith we have pledged, an union in council, 
a refinement in sentiment, a liberality and benevolence of conduct, 
we shall render ourselves happy at home and respectable abroad ; 
our constellation will brighton in the political hemisphere, and the 
radiance of our stars sparkle with inereasing lustre ! 




MASSACHUSBTT3 MEN IN THE REVOLUTION. — JI. C. Winlhrop. 

Where should an AmericaQ desire to be, on a Fourth of July, 
but in Faneuil Hall ? Where else can he breathe the very natal 
air of independence ? Where else can he quench his thirst at the 
very fi)untain-head of American liberty? Whatever part Massa- 
chusetts may have sustained in the great controversies which have 
agitated tho country in later years, — and I am not ready to admit 
that it has been an unworthy or an inferior one, — no one will 
venture to surest that she played anything less than the first part 
in that great drama whose opening scenes we are as,sembled to 
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commemorale. Of how many of the great event* of the Revolu- 
tion was not Massaphusetta the stage ! How mnny of them were 
enacted almost within eye-shot and ear-shot of the spot on which 
we stand ! The heights which overhang ua on the right hand 
and OQ the left, the plains which lie behind them, the harbor at 
our feet, the hall in which we are assembled, SCa,tc-street, the 
Old Stato-house, tha Old South, — where else was engendered 
that noble spirit, that fearless purpose, that unconqaerable resolve, 
of which the Declaration of Indepenilcnoo was, after all, only the 
mere formal and ceremonious proclaoation ? We sometimcB talk 
playfully about the walls having ears. 0, air, if these walla oodd 
have had ears three-quarters of a eeotury ago, and if they could 
find a tongue now, what a tale would they not unfold of the true 
riae and progress of American liberty! 

Let me not seem to disparage the particular act which we meet 
to celebrate, or to be disposed to deck these hallowed columns with 
laurels stripped from other theatres. There are enough for all. 
The declaration itself was a bold and noble act. Honor to tha 
pen which drafted it ! Honor to the tongue which advocated it ! 
Honor to the hands which signed it ! Honor to the brave hearts 
and gallant arms which maintained and vindicated it ! Honor to 
the five Massachusetts delegates in the Congreas of that day, who 
were second to none in that illustrious body for ability, eloqoenoa 
and patriotism, — Hancock, nnder whcae sole signature it was 
originally published, the two Adamses, Elbridgo Gerry, and Bobert 
Treat Paine ! Honor to thom all ! 

Indeed, the more one reflects on the real character of that act, 
the more full of noble courage it appears. Remember, sir, that 
there was no divided responsibility in that Congreas. There were 
no checks and balances in our confederated system. There was no 
concurrent vote of a second branch, there was no osecutive aigna- 
tare, or cieentive veto, to fall back upon. Fifty-six delegates, 
chosen long before there was any distinct contemplation of such a 
course, sitting in a single chamber, with closed doors, in the captaJ 
of a colony by no moans the most ripe for such a movement, are 
ftund — doing what? Taking the tremendous responsibility of 
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adopting a. reaolutioii, and promulgatiDg an instrument, which may 
not only subject tlieiv own pi-operty to confiacation, and their own 
necks to the halter, but which moat involve their conatituonta and 
their country in a war for esisteoce, and of incalculable duration, 
with the moat powerful nation on the face of the earth. There 
was no esample for such a deed. There was no precedent on file 
for Huch a declaration. And who will say that, to put one's name 
to such an instrument, under sack circumstances, in the clear, 
bold, unmistakable characters of John Hancock, was an exhibition 
of a courage less heroio than that which has rendered many a 
name immortal on the field of battle ? 

Still, sir, the way had been opened for such a proceeding ; the 
popular heart had been prepared for it. As was well said by John 
Adams at the time, " the question was not whether by a declara- 
tion of independence we should make ourselves what we are not, 
but whether we ahould declare a fact which already exists." And 
how did that fact exist 1 How had it been brought about 1 By 
what events, but those which had oceui'rcd at Concord and Losing- 
ton, at Bunker Hill, and in Fanenil Hall ? By what men, but by 
OUT own Otis, and Quincy, and Hancock, and Hawley, and Bow- 
doin, and Samuel Adams, and John Adama, and Paul Revere, and 
Prescott, and Warren, and all that glorious company of Maaaachu- 
Botta patriots, whose names will live forever 1 

I would associate with all the homage which we render to the 
memory of the Revolutionary patriots and heroes of our own state 
the Hamiltons and Jays, the Morrises and Franklins, the Laurenses 
and Marions, the Henrys and Jeffersons, and, above all, the unap- 
proaehed and unapproachable Washinoton, of other states. I 
would think of our country, to-day and always, as one in the glo- 
ries of tho past, one in the grandeur of the present, and one, undi- 
vided and indivisible, in tho destinies of the future. But, at a 
moment when there seema to bo a willingness in some qnartcrs to 
disparage our ancient commonwealth, and almost to rule her oat 
from the catalogue of patriot states, I have not been unwilling to 
revive some recollections of our local history, and of the part which 
she haa played in otliei days, I could hardly help feeling that, if 
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we were to hold oar peace, the verj stones would cry out. la all 
that rektea to libert; and tmioQ, Maasaohusetta, I am persuaded, 
is lo-day just what she waa seventy-five years ugo. There la no 
variableness or shadow of turnitig in her devotion to the great 
principles of her Kevolutionarj fathere, nor will she ever, as I 
believe, be found wanting to any just obligation to her sister states. 
It is for us to say whether wo will be true to those great ele- 
ments of free government, to those noble principles of liberty and 
law, and to that blessed compact of union, which our fathers hare 
eashrined in the constitution of the United States. If we arc but 
foithful to that great JMiid and bulwark of our Union, the oon- 
stitutiou, critical periods may come and go, there may be grand 
climaeterics and petty crises, stars may rise and set, the great and 
the good may fall on our right hand and our left, — but the coun- 
try, the country, will survive them all, will survive us all, and wUl 
stand before the world as an imperishable monument of the patri- 
otism of the BODS, as well as of the wisdom and virtue of their 
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The patriotism which is worthy of this country, worthy of its 
advantages, worthy of its duties to the world, is a high and enlight- 
ened patriotism, — a patriotism of loyal devotion, but also of en- 
larged phdantbropy. If man be only true, all here beside ia fall 
of inspiration and full of promise ; if man will be but ihithful to 
his opportunities, all around him here is strong in noble energies. 
Everything here tends to dilate the heart, — to send it upward in 
gratitude to a iatherly God, to send it outward m kindness to the 
brotherhood of man. The sky itself takes dimensions of grandeur 
fitted to the glorious scope of empire which it overhangs. It ia 
high, deep, broad, lofty, and should upraise the freeman's bouI 
whoso step ia on the freeman's earth. Nowhere is the calm more 
divinely fiiir ; nowhere is the storm more awfully sublime ; nowhere 
does the sun shine forth with a more paerloss majesty; nowhere 
do the stars beam down with a more holy lustre. The atmosphere 



engenders no dendly plagues ; healtli Hvea in the breeze, and plenty 
oomes leeming from the soil. Broad doiaiDions, lo be measured ia 
leagues only by a scale of huTidreds, snatch imagination from every 
belittling influenee, and carry it out from narrow thoughts to an 
ennobling escuraivenesa. Then there are ocean lakes, in whieh 
kingdoms might be buried, and leave on the sarface no ripple of 
their grave ; rivera, that sweep over half a world ; cataraeta, eter- 
nal and resistless, that hyran forever the omnipotonee which they 
resemble; mountains, that stretch into the upper light, and mock, 
from their snow-crowned pinnacles, the elouda and the thunders 
that crnsh below them. 

All these arc your country's, — but your country is God's. It 
b God who has given you this coantry ; it is C!od who has enriched 
it with these grand objecta, and through these grand objects it is 
God who speaks. He speaks in the ehonia of your woods ; in the 
tempesla of your valleys; in the ceaseless sobbingsof your lakes and 
oceans ; in the vague, low munuura of forest and of prairie ; in the 
mighty basa of waterfalls, in the silver melody of streams; — and 
the voice that he sends out from them is a voice for patriotism, but 
it is also a voice for equity and a voice for goodness. Who can look 
through the huge firmament; who can gaze upon the golden fires 
with which it is studded; who can float away on the wings of the 
spirit through the infinity of stars ; who can watch the roll of the 
tortont, pouring out a sea in every gush — a sea of awful beauty ; 
who can thus put his sou! into comrannion with the universe, and 
not be enlarged by the communion ? who can really put his soul 
into communion with the universe, and not be delivered from the 
slavery of prejudice into the glorious liberty of humanity and of 
God? 

The measure of your duty is the greatness of your advantages, 
ond the greatness of your advantages is the standard lo which you 
will bo subjected in the judgment of Heaven and the judgment of 
history. You are set for the hope or for the disappointment of 
the world. With such a mighty country, with such inestimable 
privileges, with sueh means of intelligence, virtue and happiness, 
with such means of increasing and jliapensing them, so young and 




yet eo strong, so \ata and ;c( so rich ainoag (he nations, thera 
is room to look for good intorniinablj to future generations, whieb 
the one departing shall leave more abundant for the one that coniea. 
In order that euch anticipationa be not emptj dreams, in ordei 
that they be not promises to change into mookerj', vanity and grief, 
it should be the labor of a genuine and noble patrioliam to nose 
the life of the nation to the level of its privileges, to harmonize Jti 
general practjce with its abstract principles, to reduce (o actual 
&ots the ideals of ila institutions, to elevate inatraotion into 
knowledge, to deepen knowledge into wisdom, to render knowledge 
and wisdom complete in righteousness, and to make the love of 
country perfect in the love of man. 



GROWTH OP AMERICA. — ff. S. Ltgari. 

One of the most fortunate and striking peanliaritieaof the Ber^ 

olution is that it occurred in a New World, The importance tba^" 
ought to be attached to this cireumstanee will be obvious to evoty 
one who will reflect for a moment upon the miracles ■which an 
ezhiUting in the settlement of this country and the increase of iti 
population. Behold how the pomrorium of the republic advances 
in the wilderness of the West ! See how empires are starting ixf 
into being, in periods of time shorter even than the interval b* 
tween in&ncy and manhood in the span allotted to the individnala 
that compose them ! Contemplate the peaceful triumphs of indu^ 
try, the rapid progress of cultivation, the diffusion of knowledgf^ 
the growth of populous cities, with all the arts that embellish 116 
and soften while they eialt the character of man, and think of 
the eountleas multitudes that are springing up to inherit these 
blessings ! The three millions by whom our independence wu 
achieved, less than half a century ago, are already grown to toi, 
which, in the course of another half-century, will have swelled up 
^fifiy^ "fd BO on, with a continually accelerated progress, until 
at no distant day, the language of Milton shall be spoken inm 
shore to sboie, over tjie vutest portion of the earth's sur&oe tiul 
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was ever inhabited bj a race worlb/ of speaking a language conse- 
crated to liberty. 

Now, to feel how deep an interest this circumstance is Stted to 
throw info the story of tbe Resolution, let U8 imagine a spectator, 
or let us rather sappose an actor, in that greatest and proudest of 
days, to have turned his thoagbta upon the future which we see 
present and realized. Would he not, thiuk ye, have trembled at 
the awful responsibility of his situation ? Would he not have 
been OYCrwhelmed with tbe unbounded antidpation ? It depends 
upon his courage and conduct, and upon the strength of hh right 
arm, whether, not his descendants only, not some small tract of 
country about bis fireside, not Massachusetts alone, — no, nor all 
that shall inherit it in the ages that arc to come, — shall be gov- 
omcd by satraps and viceroys, or as reason and nature dictate that 
they should be; but whether a republic, embracing upwards of 
twenty distinct and great empires, shall esist or not, — whether a 
host, worthy to combat and to conquer with Jackson, shall issue 
from the yet unviolated forests of Kentucky and Tennessee, to 
spurn from New Orleans the very foo whose vengeance he now 
dares, for the first time, to encounter in the field, when that foe 
shall be crowned with yet prouder laurels, and shall come in more 
terrible might, — whether the banks of the great lakes shall echo 
to the accents of liberty, and the Missouri and the Mississippi roll 
through the inheritance of freemen! 



IMPORTANCE OP EDUCATION. — R. C. Wmthnp. 

We have been accustomed to re^rd a free-school system as the 
chief corner-stone of our republic, and popular education aa the 
only safe and stable basis for popular liberty. So thought our 
fathers before us ; and the principle may be found interwoven in a 
thousand forms into the very thread and texture of our political 
institutions. Education — religious and civil, the education of the 
sanctuary and the aohool-honse — was, we all know, from the first 
establishment of these colonic, a mstter in r^ard to which all 
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property was licUl ia common, nod every man bound to contribute 
to the noeessitiea of every otliur man; as much so as perfional pKK 
taction, public justice, or any other oF tlie more obriona duties of 
government, or rigiits of the gOTCrned. 

Children should be educated as those by whom the destinies of 
the nation are one day to be wieldod, aod free schools cherished b8 
places in which those destinies are even now lo be woveo. It haa 
been recorded as a saying of Huhoinot that " the inic of the Gcholnr 
and the blood of the martyr are equal." It would bo difficult to 
bring an American of this generation, especially if he happened to 
be standing, as we now are, at the foot of Bunker IliU, to acknowl- 
edge that there could be anything equal — equal in its claim upon 
his regard and reverence, or equal in its influence upon our na- 
tional welfare and freedom — to the blood of our Revolutionary 
martyrs. But in this we must all agree, that nothing but the ink 
of the scholar can preserve what the blood of the martyr has pur- 
chased. The experiment of froa government is not one which can 
be tried once for all. Every generation must try it for itsolf. 
Our fathers tried it, and were gloriously successful. We arc now 
engaged in the trial ; and, thank God, we have not yet failed. Bat 
neither our success, nor that of our fathers, can afford anything 
but example and encouragement to those vrho arc to try it next. 
As each new generation starts up to the rcponsibilitics of manhood, 
there is, as it were, a new launch of Liberty, and its voyage of 
experiment begins afresh. But the oracloa have declared that ita 
safety and success depend not so much upon the conduct of those 
engaged in it during the voyage, as upon their preparations be&re 
they embark. The winds and waves must be propitiated before 
the shore is left, or wreck and ruin will await thorn. But this 
propitiaUon consists, not in some cruel proceeding, like that pre- 
scribed by the heathen oracle to the Grecian fleet, in binding son or 
daughter upon the pile of sacrifice, and ofiering up their torfured 
bodies and agonized souls to appease an angry deity, but in a pro- 
cess which is not more certain to call down the best blesang of 
Heaven upon the enterprise, and to secure a peaceful and prosper- 
ons voyage, than it is to promote the truest happiness and w^&ia 
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of those npoD whom it is performed. Sods a,nd daughters devoted 
to education are the only sacrifiee which God has prescribed to 
render the progress of free gorernment safe and certain. 



SUCCESS OF AMERICAN INSTrTUTIONS. — jlf. Vm Barm. 

The capacity of the people for self-government, and their wil- 
lingncES, from a high eeuse of duty, and without those exhibitions 
of coercive power so generally employed in other countries, to sub- 
mit to all needful restraints and esactiona of the municipal law, 
have also been favorably exemplified in the history of the Ameri- 
can states. Occasionally, it is true, the ardor of public sentiment, 
outrunning the regular process of the judicial tribunals, or seeking 
to reach cases not denounced as criminal by the existing law, hoe 
displayed itself in a manner calculated to give pain to the ftiende 
of free government, and to encourage the hopes of those who wish 
for iiB overthrow. These ooourroneeS, however, have been far lea 
frequent in our country than in any other of equal population on 
the globe ; and, with the diffusioa of inteUigeace, it may be hoped 
that they will constantly diminish in frequency and violence. The 
generous patriotism and sound common sense of the great mass of 
our fellow-oitizena will assuredly, in time, produce this result ; for, 
as every assumption of illegal power not only wounds the majesty 
of the law, but furnishes a pretext for abridging the liberties of 
the people, the latter has the most direct and permanent interest 
in preserving the great landmarks of social order, and maintaining 
on all occasions tie inviolability of those constitutional and legal 
provisions which they themselves have made. 

In a supposed unfitness of our institutions for those hostile emer- 
gencies whioh no country can always avoid, their friends found a 
fruitful source of apprehension, their enemies of hope. While 
they foresaw loss promptness of action than in governments differ- 
ently formed, they overlooked the far more important considera- 
tion, that with us war could never bo the rcBult of individual or 
irresponsible will, but mnsl be a meofioie of redress fbr injoritf 
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1, Tolunlnrily resorted to by Uioso who were to bear the 
noccesary saerifice, and who would consequently feal on individtiaJ 
interest in the contest, and whose energy would be commcnEurate 
with the difficulties to be encountered. Actual events have proved 
their error ; the laat war, far from impairing, gave new eonfidenoo 
to our government ; and, amid recent opprehcnaions of a similar 
conflict, we saw that the energies of our country would not bo want- 
ing in ample season to vindicate its rights. We may not possess, 
as we should not desire to possess, the extended and ever-read; 
military organization of other nations ; wc may occasionally sn&r 
in the outset for the want of it; but among ouraelves all donbt 
upon this great point has ceased, while a »ilutary experience will 
prevent a contrary opinion from inviting aggression from abroad. 

Certain danger was foretflld from the extension of our territory, 
the multiplication of states, and the increase of population. Our 
systcoi was supposed to bo adapted only to boundaries compar- 
atively narrow. These have been widened beyond conjecture ; the 
members of our confederacy arc already doublad, and lie nam- 
bers of our people are incredibly augmented. The alleged cauaea 
of danger have long surpassed anticipation, but none of the couse- 
quencea have been followed. The power and influeneo of the repub- 
lic have risen to a height obvious to all mankind ; respect for its 
authority was not more apparent at its ancient than it is at its 
present limits ; now and inexhaustible sources of general prosperity 
have been opened; the effects of distance have been averted by 
the inventive genius of out people, developed and fostered by the 
epirit of our institutions ; and the enlarged variety and amount of 
interests, produetiona and pursuits, have strengthened the chain of 
mutual dependence, and formed a circle of mutual benefits too 
apparent ever to be overlooked. 

In justly balancing the powers of the federal and state authori- 
ties, difficulties nearly insurmoantablc arose at the ontsot, and sab- 
sequent collisions were deemed inevitable. Amid these, it was 
scarcely believed possible that a scheme of government so complex 
in construetion could remain uninjured. From time to time 
embonnssmetits have certainly occurred ; but how just is the cod- 
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fideoco of future Bafotj impartod by tho knowledge tbat each, in 
ancceasion haa been happily removed ! OTcrlookitig partial and 
temporary evils aa inseparable from the practical operations of all 
human institutions, and looking only to the general result, every 
patriot has reason to be satis&ed. While the federal goTorament 
has successfully performed its appropriate funetions in relation to 
foreign affairs and coneerna eridently na,tionaI, that of every stale 
has remarkably improved in protecting and developing local inter- 
ests and individual welfiire; and if tho vibrations of authority 
have occasionally tended too much towards one or the other, it is 
unquestionably certain that the ultimate operation of the entire 
system has been to strengthen all the existing institutions, and to 
elevate our whole country in prosperity and renown ! 



ADAMS AND JEEFERSOS. — U, WtbHtr. 

Adams and Jefferson are no more. On our fiftieth anniver- 
sary, tho groat day of national jubilee, in the very hour of public 
rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and reechoing voices of thanks- 
giving, while their own names were on al! tongues, ttey took their 
flight, together, to the world of spirits. Neither of these great 
men could have died at any time without leaving an immense void 
in our Amei-ioan society. They have been so intimately, and for 
BO long & time, blended with the history of the country, and 
especially so united, in our thoughts and recollections, with the 
events of tho Revolution, that the death of either would have 
touched the strings of public sympathy. We should havo felt that 
one great link, connecting ns with former times, was broken ; that 
we had lost something more, as it were, of the presence of the 
Revolution itself, and of the act of independence ; and were driven 
on, by another great remove, from the days of our country's early 
distinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with tho future. Like 
the mariner, whom the ocean and the winds carry along, till he 
sees the stars which havo directed bis course and lighted bia 
pathless way descend, one by one, beneath the liHing horisoni M 
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abould have felt that the stream of time had borno us onnaril, till 
another great luniisary, whose light had cheered us, and nhoae 
guldaoeo we had followed, had Bunk awajr from our sight. 

Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. As hmnan 
beings, indeed, they arc no more. They are no more, as io 1776, 
bold and feikrlcas advocates of indepondcace ; no more, as on snb- 
Boquent periods, the hoad of the govemmoat ; no more, as we have 
recently seen thorn, aged and venerable objects of admiration and 
regard. They are no more. They arc dead. But how little is 
there, of the great and good, which can die ! To their country 
they yet live, and live forever. They live in all that perpotnatM 
the remembrance of men on earth, — in the recorded proofs of thar 
own great actions, in the offspring of their intellect, in the deep< 
engraved lines of public gratitude, and in the respect and homage 
of mankind. They live in their example, and they live emphati- 
cally, and will live, in the influenoe which their lives and efforts, 
their principles and opinions, now exercise, and will continue to 
exercise, on the aflaira of men, not only in their own country, but 
thronghout the civilized word. A superior and commanding human 
intellect, a truly great man, when Heaven vouchsafes ed rare a 
gift, is not a temporary flame, burning bright for a while, and then 
expiring, ^ving place to returning darkness. It is rather a spark 
c^ fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with power to enkindle 
the common mass of human mind, so that when it glimmers in ila 
own decay, and finally goes out in death, no night follows, but it 
leaves the world all light, all on fire, from the potent contact of its 
own spirit. Bacon died ; but the human undcrstinding, roused. 
by the touch of his miraonlous wand, to a perception of the true 
philosophy, and the just mode of incjuiring after truth, baa kept 
on ifs course snocessfuily and gJorioualy. Newton died ; yet the 
mursos of tlie spheres are still known, and they yet move on u 
the orbits which ho saw and described for thcin, in the infinity of 
■pace. 

We aro not assembled, feUow-citizens, as men overwhelmed with 
oalamity by the sudden disruption of the ties of friendship or 
vfectjon, or as m despair Ibr the republio, by the untimely blight- 
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ing of its hopes. Death has not surprised us by an unsoasonablo 
blow. We haye, indeed, seen the tomb close ; but it hua closed 
only oyer mature years, over long-pTotracted public service, over 
tbe weakness of age, and over life iteelf only when the ends of 
living had been fulfilled. Those suns, aa they rose slowly and 
steadily amidst clouds and storms in their ascendant, so they have 
not rushed from their meridian to sink suddenly in the west. Like 
the mildness, the Berenity, the continuing benignity, of a aummer's 
daji tliey have gone down with slow-descending, grateful, long- 
lingering light ; and now that they are beyond the visible margin 
of the world, good omens cheer us from " the bright track of their 
fiery car." 

No men ever served their country with more entire exemption 
from every imputation of selfish and mercenary motives than those 
to whose memory we are paying these proofs of respect. A sus- 
picion of any disp^ition to enrich themselves, or to profit by their 
public employments, never rested on either. No sordid motive 
approached them. The inheritance which they have loft to their 
children is of their character and their fame. 

I will detain you no longer by this faint and feeble tribute to 
the memory of the illustrious dead. Even in other hands, ade* 
quate jtistioe could not bo performed within the limits of this occa- 
sion. Their highest, their best praise, is your deep conviction of 
their merits, your affeetionate gratitude for their labors and ser- 
vices. It is not my voice, it is this cessation of ordinary pursuits, 
this arresting of all attention, these solemn ceremonies, and this 
crowded house, which speak their eulogy. Their fame, indeed, is 
safe. That is now treasured up, beyond the reach of" accident. 
Although no sculptured marble should rise to their memory, nor 
engraved stone bear record of their deeds, yot will their remem- 
brance be as lasting as the land they honored. Marble columns 
may, indeed, moulder into dust, time may erase all impress from 
the oruiubling stone, but their fame remains ; for with Ambbican 
LiBEiiTY it rose, and with American, liberty only can it perish. 
It was the last swelling peal of yonder choir, " Tubib uodibs AriSi 

BURIED IN PEACE, BUT TSEIK NAME LIVETH EVBDUOItE." I CUtOh 







that MJeniD song, I echo that Ioft;f strain of funeral triumjdi, 
" Their name livkth bvbrmore." 

Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of iDdependcace 
there now remaina on); Cqaklki CAitaoLL. He soems an aged 
oak, standing alone on the plain, which time haa sparod a litlla 
longer, after all his contemporaries have bean levelled with the 
dust. Venerable object ! we delight to gather round its truak, 
while yet it standa, and to dwell bcnenth its shadow. Solo sur- 
vivor of an assembly of as great men as the world has witnessed, 
in a transacUon one of the most important that history records, 
what thoughts, what interesting reflections, must fill his elevated 
and devout soul ! If he dwell on the past, how touching its reeol- 
leotions ; if he survey the present, how happy, how joyous, how 
full of the fruition of that hope which hia ardent patriotism 
indulged; if he glance at the future, how does the prospect of hia 
country's advancomcot almost bewilder his weakeuod conception ! 
Fortunate, diatiuguished patriot ! Interesting relic of the past ! 
Let him know that, while we honor the de^d, we do not forget the 
living, and that there is not a heart here which doea not fervently 
pray that Heaven may keep him yet back from the society of hia 
companions. 

Let us not retire from this occasion without a deep and solemn 



conviction of the duties which have devolved upon us. This lovely 
land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, the dear pur- 
chase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to enjoy, ours lo preserve, oura 
to transmit. Generations past, and gcuerations to come, hold as- 
responsible for this sacred trust. Our fathers, from behind, 
admonish us, with their anxious paternal voices ; posterity ealle 
ont to us from the bosom of the future ; the world turns hither its 
solicitous eyes; — all, all conjure us to aet wisely and fcithfully 
in the relation which we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the 
debt which is upon us; but by virtue, by morality, by religion, by 
the cultivation of every good principle and every good habit, we 
may hope to enjoy the blessing through our day, and to leave it 
unimpaired to our children. Lot us foci deeply how much of 
what we are and of what we possess wo owe to thia liberty, and 
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tiiese institutiona of goverDuient. Nature has, indeed, gWen us a 
Boil wliich yields bounUwualy to the hands of industry; tlie mighty 
and fruttrul ocean is before us, and the skies over our heads ^ed 
health and vigor. But what are lands, and seas, and skies, to civ- 
ilized man, without society, without knowledge, withont morals, 
without religious culture ? and how can thwe bo enjoyed, in all 
their estent and all their eKoellenee, but under the protection of 
wise institutions and a fi-ee government ? There ia not one of us, 
there is not one of us here present, who does not, at this moment, 
and at every manient, esperience, in his own condition, and ia the 
condition of those most near and dear to him, tho influence and 
tke heneils of this liberty and these institutions. Let uB, then, 
acknowledge the blessing ; let us feel it deeply and powerfully, 
let us cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve to maintain and 
perpetuate it. The Wood of our fathers, let it not have been shed 
in vain ! the great hope of posterity, let it not be blasted ! 

It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute against the 
Bun, that with America and in America a new era commeccea in 
human affairs. This era is distinguished by free representative 
governments, by entire religious liberty, by improved systems of 
national intercourse, by a newly-awakened and on unconquerable 
spirit of free inq^uiry, and by a diffusion of knowledge through tho 
community such as has been before altogether unknown and 
unheard of America, America, our country, our own dear and 
native land, is inseparably connected, ftst bound up, in fortune and 
by fate, with these great intereste, If they fiJl, we fall with them ; 
if they stand, it will be because we have upholden them. Let us 
contemplate, then, this connection, which binds the prosperity of 
others tti our own, and let us manfully discharge all the duties 
which it imposes. If we choriah the virtues and the prinoiples of 
our fathers, Heaven will assist ub to cany on tho work, of human 
liberty and human happiness. Auspicious omens cheer us. Groat 
examples are before us. Our own finnamcnt now shines brightly 
upon our path. WAsniNOTON ia in the clear upper sky. 
other stars have now joined the American constellation ; they 
oirde round their centre, and the heavens beam with new light. 
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Beneath this illumination let us walk the course of life, and at its 
close devoutly commend our beloved country, the common parent 
of US all, to the Divine Benignity. 




BIRTH OF HAXrONa — H. Bii^lmdl. 
TuE true increase of a nation is not that which is made by con- 
quest and plunder, but that which ia the simple development of ita 
vilul and pcoliQo resouraes. Tiro centuries ago there came over to 
these western shores a few thousand men. These were the germ 
of a great nation, here to arise and oome into the public history of 
the world, possibly aa a leading member. Potentially speaking, 
these men had in themselves — that is, iu their persons, their prin- 
ciples, their habila and other resoureea — all that now ia, or ia yet 
to be, of power and greatness in our republic. They went to work 
with a degree of spirit and energy never before exhibited. Kabita 
of virtuou'i and frugal industry were unfolded by a wise and care- 
ful training. Simplicity of mannei-s for the first time appeared, 
not as a barbaric virtue, but as the proper fruit of simplicity in 
religion. The mental vigor produced by the same causes was yet 
further sharpened by the neeessities of a now state of existence. 
Population multiplied, wealth increased, the forest fell away at the 
sound of their ases, the natives retired before the potent and pro- 
lifio energy of Saxon life, as before the Great Spirit himself. 
Cities rose upon the shores, the waters whitened to the sun under 
the sails of commerce, the civil order unfolded itself, oa it were 
naturally, from tho germ that blossomed in the Mayflower, — and, 
behold, a great, wealthy, powerful and free nation stalks into his- 
tory with tho tread of a giant, fastening tho astonished gaze of the 
world, — all in tho way of simple growth. We have made no con- 
quests. We have only unfolded our original germ, the mustard- 
seed of our first colonization. There is no other kind of national 
advancement which is legitimate or safe. The civil order must 
grow as a creature of life, and unfold itself from within. If a 
nation wjll auddenly extend lia boundaries and build up ita splendor 
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by uOTiquest, as in the caae of the Roman empire, or in the subju- 
gation of Mexico by Spain, how different ia tlio apeetacle ! The 
elomenta of the civil order, being piled together by mere aecretioD, 
are without ooherenay or unity. The public life dooB not fill the 
public mass ; and, without the organic power of life, it is ready to 
fall to pieces at the earliest moment. Wealth itself is poverty; 
power is weakness ; breadth is dissipation ; numbers, discontent 
and anarchy. A nation built by growth is as different from a 
nation built by conquest, as the tree that stands erect, filled with 
vital sap, covered with joyful verdure, and, when the winter comes, 
tossing its bare arms victoriously to the storm, from a pile of drift- 
wood which the floods have heaped upon the shore to rot and perish. 
Accordingly, the very word nation implies a nascent order and 
growth. It is no such pile of ruins as the external accidents of 
force and conquest may construct; but it ia a biith, the unfolding 
of a vital germ through population, induatry, art, literature, kw, 
and religion. 
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SLOW GROWTH OF FKEEDOM.-R. C. Winihtji. 

The whole civiliied world resounds with American opinions and 
American principles. Every vale is vocal with them. Every 
mountain has found a tongue for them. Everywhere the people 
are heard calling their rulers to account, and holding them to a 
just responsibility. Everywhere the cry ia raised for the elective 
franchise, the trial by jury, the freedom of the press, written oon- 
Btitutiona, representative aystema, republican forms. In some 
cases, most fortunately, the rulera themselves have not escaped 
some seasonable syraptoms of the pervading fervor for freedom, 
and have nobly anticipated the demands of their Babjecls. To the 
sovereign pontiff of the Eoman states, in particular, belongs the 
honor of having led the way in the great movement of the day ; 
and no American will withhold from him a cordial tribute of 
respect and admiration for whatever he has done or designed for 
the regeneration of Italy. Glorious, indeed, on the page of his- 
tory, will be the naoie of Fiua. IX., if the rise of another Bomo 
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^lall be traced to faia wise and libeml policy. Yet not \esa truly 
glorious, if his own authority should date its dcclioo to his noble 
refusal to lond hia apostolical Banction to a war of conquest. 

For Italy, however, and for France, and for the whole European 
world slilfc, a great work still remains. A rational, practical, 
enduring liberty cannot bo aciiuired in a parosygm, cannot be 
establistied by a proclamation. It m not, our own histcry proves 
that it is not, 



The redreaa of a few crying grievances, the rofonn of a few glaring 
abuses, the banisbmcnt of a minister, the baming of a throne, the 
overthrow of a dynasty, — those are but scanty preparationa for 
the mighty undertaking upon which they have entered. New sys- 
tems are to be eonstruoted ; new forms to be established ; new 
givernments to be instituted, organized and adminislered, upon 
principles which shall reconcile the seeming eooflict between lib- 
erty and law, and secure to every one tho cnjoynient of regulated 
oonGtitutiotial freedom. 



1 



FOE THE ntrSH PATRI0T3. — /. Skidds. 

The most friendly relations esist at this time between this 
oonntry and Great Britain. There is a strong feeling of mutual 
regard and common interest, and, perhaps I may add, a sense of 
common danger, uniting the people of both countries at this moment 
in close and intimate connection. The English people, so fiir as I 
can observo, are beginning to appreciate the character, reeources 
and iostitutioDS, of this country, and to look with something like 
admiration upon tho growth of this continental republic. Not 
only England, but the world, begins to see and acknowledge that 
this nation is destined to future aupremncy. America is the pre- 
destined mistress of the future. Such is not the condition of Eng- 
land herself Croat and powerful as England ia at this day, — 
•ltd the world admits that she is great and powerM, — ; her oir- 
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anmstanc^ are such that she will bo forced to compromise witli 
the future. She has power, strength and energy ; but her ener- 
gies may be aaid to be fettered, She is like a giantess in chains. 
Her immense debt constitutes her chains and her fetters. The 
English people ore strong and patient. They possess a great many 
sterling qualities, — industry, perseverance and fortitude; hut, 
with all these qualities, such is the vast load which is now pressing 
upon them, they will be compelled, in my opinion, in the first gen- 
eral convulsion, the hrst political tempest, that shakes the continent 
of Europe, to fling off the load, or perish under its weight. 

There is a volume of instruction in the present condition of 
England. Every American stafeaman should study it with atten- 
tion. The debt which now weighs upon the heart of England — 
and which no other nation on this earth could support for a single 
day — was not oontracted for any groat English object or interest, 
but for what was plainly and emphatically a continental interest, 
— to crush Napoleon, to defend Austria, Russia and Prussia, to 
maintain the old royalties and aristooracies of Europe. Well ; 
the object was accomplished, the old despotisms were sustained, 
England and Englishmen were mortgaged " to the last syllable of 
recorded time " to accomplish this dearable object. And what is 
the result 1 What is the state of the continent at this moment ? 
Why, from the Frozen Ocean to the Mediterranean Sea the des- 
potisms of Europe were never before as closely bound together in 
docp hostility to England as they are in 1852. This, too, after 
all her sacrifices in behalf of venerable despotism. This is her 
present posiUon, and this is the present condition of Europe. At 
such a time, and after such experience, it is perfectly natural that 
the people of England should turn their hearts and thoughts to 
America. It is not only natural, but politic, (hat they should 
begin to cultivate the friendship of a great kindred people, who, 
from the rapid growth of their population and power, and tic 
extraordinary advantages of their geographical position, will soon 
be able to influence the destinies of nations, by throwing their 
whole weight into the scale of liberty, justice and humanity. And 
permit me to say that, so &r as I know the American heart, I fetj 
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to declare, that if tbc English peoplo pravo true to themselves and 
just to their fella w-aubjects, if the; nsaert luid muDtaiit the great 
principles of religious and political liberty, they will find a more 
geoerous sympathy, and n more effective, unbought and unpurchos- 
ablo support, on this coatineDt, in the hour of need, than they can 
ever hope to purchase or subsidize, with the duplieato of their 
national debt, upon the continent of Europe. 

But I will confine myself on Ibis occasion to a recent Familiar 
instance, in relation to the Hungarians. Englnnd interfered 
directly in behalf of Kossuth and his companions, while we merely 
intercede for Smith O'Brien and his associates. She defended these 
Hungarians against Austria and Russia ; we only appeal to her own 
clemency for the liberation of Irish patriots. She contributed to 
the liberation of Austrian subjects, although they are, in a certain 
sense, still dangerous to the Austrian government. We simply 
request the liberation of British subjects, whose freedom, in my 
opinion, at this time, will serve to strengthen the English govenj- 
ment. We all recollect the unisersal delight with which the 
American people witnessed the first interfereneo of England in 
behalf of the Hungarian esiles. IVlicn the British fleet appeared 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles, — when the red cross of England 
joined the crescent of Mahomet, and blazed in defence of the eale 
and the anibrtanate, — all America, with one voice, shouted glory 
and honor to the flag of Old England. She acted gloriously on 
that occasion. Her conduct called forth the applause of the liberal 
world. But now we have to moderate this applause, when we 
think of Van Dioraen's Land. We. give her credit for her gener- 
osity abroad, but wo are sorry to be compelled to refuse her equal 
credit for her elemeoey at home. Patriotism cannot bo a virtue 
in Hungary and a crime in Ireland, England may be able to 
make some distinction between the two cases, but the world will 
refuse to recognize it. She will raise her national chfiracter in lie 
estimation of the world, she will establish her disinterostednesa 
before the tribunal of history and posterity, if she Ibllow up her 
conduct towards the Hungarians with the liberation of the Irish 
exiles. Aa it is, her oonduot is severely criticized on the oontineat 
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of Europe. Tte Austrians and Rusaiana, especially, accuse her of 
hypocrisy, of violating the great law of moral and political con- 
sbWnoy, of trareraing half the globe in dcfenoa and support of 
Hungarian patriots, while at the same time she proscribes, banishes 
aod imprisons, Irish patriots. They say English philanthropy is 
like the philanthropy of the elder Mirabeau, who was styled ' ' The 
Friend of Man" for his universal benevolence, while he practised, 
at the some time, within the bosotu of hia.own family, the most 
orael, heartless and unrelenting tyranny. This is the kind of 
indictment the contioent prefers against England at this time. I 
am not prepared to endorse it. On the contrary, I am thoroughly 
convinced she will avail herself of the first favorable opportunity 
to clear her reputation from any such reproach. I am inclined to 
think she will feel thankfnl to this government for supplying her 
with a fair occasion, a graceful pretext, to per&rm a humane and 
politic act. The world will then see that she is not governed, 
either in her foreign or domestic policy, by jealousy of Kussia or 
hatred of Austria, but by a great principle of philanthropy and 
humanity. 

If wo woigh the conduct of these Irish patriots, not in legal but 
in moral scales, we will find much to justify their attempt. They 
loved their native country. There is no moral guilt in this, On 
the oontrary, the love of country is one of the noblest sentiments 
of our nature. When this sentiment fades from the soul, the soul 
has lost its original brightness. In Ireland, however, this senti- 
ment is almost considered a political offence. There is something 
so unnatural in this state of things, that what tho English law 
denounces as treason the Irish heart recognizes as patriotism. An 
Irish patriot hears himself pronounced guilty in what is called the 
sanctuary of justice, while he feels in the sanctuary of his heart 
that ho stands guiltless before God and his country. This must 
be all perfectly understood, to appreciate the conduct of liese men. 
In the eye of the law, thoy are convicted felons ; but in every 
honest, manly Irish heart, they are received and recognized as 
Irish patriots. And why should it be otherwise? You must 
destroy the heart before you can destroy this Bentimont. Irelw 
29* 
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IH their native country ; they saw her lying around ttem m raina. 
They made a desperate effort to collect the brokeo fragments, and 
bind them together iDlo soincthing like nutiunality. The eSaxt 
failed; it vma bound to fiiil. The spirit of Irish nationality is 
dead. But I will ask any generous American heart, I will put it 
even to any generons English heart, whether these men are to be 
blamed, in the present wretched coadition of Ireland, for making 
the attempt. Who can blame Smith O'Brien, whoso ancestors 
were kings in Ireland before Saxon, Dane or Norman, ever planted 
a foot on Irish soil, for making an attempt, however hopeless, to 
raise and resuscitate his fiillen country ? In fiict, who can blame 
any Irishman for seeking to effect a radical change in the condition 
of his country, since no change cooNstent with Hocial existonce can 
make her eondttion worse than it is at this time ? Poor Ireland ! 
her history is a sod one. It ia written in the tears and blood of 
her children. Her sons have bean so long aoeustonied to injustice, 
that they regard themselves as aliens and outcasts in the very land 
that God gave them as a heritage. Yet they love their country 
with all the forvor of the Irish heart. The more she su^rs, the 
more they love her. This love has become almost a part of their 
religion, and of their fervent devotion to their God. As her own 
sweet poet has so truly and beautiftdly said ; 



This is true; and in the midst of poverty and contempt her sona 
weep over her desolation, and pray for the hour of her deliverance. 
There ia something incomprehensible to the human mind in the 
mysterious Providence that rules the destiny of nations, Israel 
gave a Saviour to the world ; and the world, in return, has 
persecuted and dcnaturaliaed the children of Abraham. Greece 
instruetad the world, taught it nrta and sciences, lifted it out of a 
state of barbarism into a high state of civilization, — and look at 
the world's recompense ! The Roman aJid Ottoman, in siicceaaion, 
trampled upon the susceptible heart and beautiful mind of Greece ; 
and now that land of gods and godlike men ia tbe footstool of the 
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unsympatliizing Goth. Poland and Hungary saved Christendom 
in tlie day of its weakness ; they repulsed the orescent in the day 
of its power ; and, in grateful return, three great Christian powers 
have dieroembercd Poland and distributed her bleeding membera 
amongst them, and Ohristiau Europe is now singing " To Deuma " 
and "Hosannaa" over the prostrate and mangled body of Hun- 
gary! 



LiviNa mementos of the glorious past! long may your valued 
presence remind us of our duty to the future, by showing what the 
past has done for us, by carrying, back our thoughts to the times 
that tried men's souls. These are of the number that took their 
lives in their hand, and waJked tearless among the dcath-ahafls, 
counting all things earthly but aa dross, that, surviving, they might 
point out to us, or, dying, might bequeath to us, a more excellent 
way, a career of pure, unshaokled liberty. 

Favorites of time, who has dealt so gently with you, what a 
contrast do your eyes behold when you compare the mighty empire 
which you helped to found with the feeble colony that gave you 
birth ! The period of your life has been contemporaneous with the 
work of many ages : never before have a thousand years done for 
nny nation under heaven what the last three-fourths of a century 
have done for us. A thousand years conatmcled and confirmed 
the majestic fabric of the Soman empire; sagos and warriors, 
through a thousand yeare of fixed purpose, iron resolution and all- 
enduring fortitude, established the dominion of the eternal taty, 
unshaken by the burthen of the world, and not to be destroyed, 
save in the wreck of the old heathen world passing away forever. 
But you, wonderful men, preceded by many years this empire ; in 
the purple ripeness of maturely-developed youth, you stood by the 
cradle of this empire when the young Alcidcs strangled the mon- 
Btcra sent by his step-mother; when our homo was a strip of land 
between the ocean and the All^hanies, which Bcatt«red eettle? 
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with no wealth but the kbor of their hantk, dli^uled with the 
eavagea. You have lived to be citiiena of an ompire broader than 
Rome, mightjcr than Borne, wealthier than Rome, wiser thao 
Bomo, holier than Bome. Machinery, the crcution of the free 
mind, docs more for us, ten-fold more, thao all tho arms of hei 
many million subjcots did for her. Look oronnd you ! all that 
you SCO, and all ibat your and our posterity shall see, is the fruit 
of liberty ; and of that liberty it is for you to say truly, We and 
our comrades, on the ninotocnth of April, planted the fructifying 

Look around you, and survey your work. It is not enough 
tiiat we proclaim that a small one has become a great people ; that 
day by day new nations rise np to call you blessed ; tlmt even 
now statos, infant in years, but giants in vigor and proportiwa, 
press at your portals, asking admission as coordinate sovereignties, 
"demanding life, impatient for the skies." Look around yon! 
measure the improvement of the condition of the individual deoi- 
ZCU8 of all our towns and villagra, and sec if it tend not onward 
and upward in an accelerated ratio, equal, at least, to that of our 
political greatness. The hardy colonist extracted from the soil, 
with infinite labor, a frugal sabsistcnee, uncertain how long he 
should hold even his earnings, — for the mother country claimed 
the right to bind the colonies in all coses whatsoever, — coUectiiig 
few comforts, desiring no luxuries ; without machinery, withont 
capital, almost without intcrcouTse, scarcely recovered from the 
cxhaustioQ of ruinous French and Indian wars. The fair enchant- 
ress, Liberty, has waved her potent wand : prosperity and happi- 
ness crown all the hills and cover the plains ; on every waterfall & 
city rises like an exhalation; the boa horse — the missionary 
which science despatches to lend the van of advancing refinement 
— snorts over the prairies scarcely abandoned by the disaj^earing 
bnSilo ; the electric nerve throbs with tho impuSse of iutelligenoe 
from Hali&s to New Orleans ; internal commerce dips her biItbt 
oar in every lake ; the birchen canoe of the native hunter is trans- 
formed to a water-borne palace, gorgeous with the adornments of 
lugh art, and steadying har i^^t keel against tiie wind widi tlie 
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miraculous energy of imprisoned fire. Of the rich exuberance of 
our plenty we may impart with a world-wide charity ; and oceaft 
smiles to transport upon her bosom the messengers freighted with 
salvation to the &mine-stricken millions of slavery-blasted Ireland ! 



KOSSUTH IN MASSACHUSBTTS.— il. Burlingame, 

Our first invitation found him beyond the Alleghanies with the 
free sons of the West, — he had then visited the chief cities along 
the Atlantic slope. Since then, he has made the wide circuit of 
the republic, everywhere pouring out his life into the great bosom 
of the people, filling it with the loftiest sentiments. He kindled 
the bold spirit of our western land into a flame of enthusiasm. He 
laid his hand tenderly upon the fiery heart of the South, and 
soothed it into sympathy. This he did before he turned his feet 
toward New England ; and many of his friends, in this home of his 
friends, feared — because of the long interval between his arrival 
in the country and his visit here — that the original interest awak- 
ened by the story of his heroic life might have somewhat declined ; 
but the shouts of the people with which he is greeted — rising, as 
they do here to-night, like the voice of many waters — tell us that 
the interest in himself and country has rather deepened than 
diminished. 

He does not feel the breeze from the distant prairies, or enjoy 
the fragrance of the magnolia's blossoms ; but here, on these cold 
hills, and by this stormy sea, he has found hearts as Gt)d made 
them, open to the reception of truth, and responsive to the voice of 
humanity. And why is it that this people — taught from the 
cradle to the grave to conserve its own dignity — gives itself with 
child-like confidence to the voice of this one man, and he a stranger ? 
Is it blind adoration of that form, not yet quite wasted by the dun- 
geon or broken by the toils of a struggling life, — for tjiat which 
may be cold in an hour ? — No ! no ! It is because eternal truth 
dwells on those lips ; it is because those eyes beam with the efful- 
gence of principles which shall flourish in immortal vigor when all 
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men are in the dost. But, gentlemen, I shall not give wing to 
sjxseoh, or do anything to break the delicious spell wluch now 
enthralls you. I leave you to the charms of the serene eloquence « 
you have heard, feeling that its mournful melody will linger in 
your memories like the recollections of some grand old song, long 
after the voice which made it shall have died away ! 



THE PATRIOT'S HOPE. — T. Ewmg, 

Our republic has long been a theme of speculation among the 
savans of Europe. They profess to have cast its horoeoope ; and 
fifty years was fixed upon by many as the utmost limit of its dura- 
tion. But those years passed by, and beheld us a united and 
happy people ; our political atmosphere agitated by no storm, and 
scarce a cloud to obscure the serenity of our horizon ; all of the 
present was prosperity, all of the future hope. True, upon the 
day of that anniversary two venerated fitthers of our freedom and 
of our country fell ; but they sunk calmly to rest, in the maturity 
of years and in the Alness of time, and their simultaneous departure, 
on that day of jubilee, for another and a better world, was hailed 
by our nation as a propitious sign, sent to us from heaven. Wan- 
dering, the other day, in the alcoves of the library, I accidentally 
opened a volume containing the orations delivered by many distin- 
guished men on that solemn occasion, and I noted some expressions 
of a few who now sit in this hall, which are deep-fraught with the 
then prevailing, I may say universal feeling. It is inquired by 
one, " Is this the effect of accident or blind chance, or has that Gk)d 
who holds in his hand the destiny of nations and of men designed 
these things as an evidence of the permanence and perpetuity of 
our institutions?" Another says, "Is it not stamped with the 
seal of divinity?" And a third, descanting on the prospects, 
bright and glorious, which opened on our beloved country, says, 
" Auspicious omens cheer us ! " 

Yet it would have required but a tinge of superstitious gloom 
to have drawn from that event darker forebodings of that which 
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was to come. In our primitive wilds, where the order of nature 
unbroken by tbe haod of man, — there, where majestiii trees arise, 
spread forth their branches, live out their age, end decline, 
times will a. patriarclml plant, which has stood for centuries tho 
winds and storms, fall when no breeze agitates a leaf of the trees 
that sutround it. And when, in the ealm stillne^ of a summer'a 
noon, the solitary woodsman hears on either hand the heavy crash 
of huge, branchless trunks, falling by their own weight to the earth 
whence they sprung, prescient of the future, he foresees the whiri- 
wind at hand, which shall sweep through the forest, break iia 
strongest stems, upturn its deepest roots, and strew in the dust ita 
tallest, proudest Iieads. But I am none of tiiosc who indulge iu 
gloomy anticipation. I do not despair of the republic. My trust 
is strong, that the gallant ship, in which all our hopes are em- 
barked, will yet outride the storm ; saved alike from tbe breakers 
and billows of disunion, and the greedy whirlpool, the all-ingulf- 
ing maelstroom, of executive power ; that, unbroken, if not un- 
harmed, she may pursue her prosperous -voyage far down the 
stream of time ; and that tbe banner of our country, which now 
wavea over us so proudly, will still float in triumph, borne on the 
wings of heaven, fanned by the breath of fame, every stripe bright 
and unsullied, every star fixed in its sphere, ages after each of us 
now here shall have ceased to gaae on its majestic folds forever ! 
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DEATHS OF ADAMS AND JEPFERSOS. — E. Everett. 

Tkb jubilee of America is turned into mourning. Ita joy is 
mingled with sadness ; its silver trumpet breathes a mingled strain. 
Henceforward and forever, while America exists among the nations 
of the earth, the first emotion on the Fourth of July shall boof joy 
and triumph in the great event which immortJizes the day, — the 
second shall be one of chastised and tender recollection of the ven- 
erable men who departed on the morning of tbe jubilee. This 
mingled emotion of trinmph and sadness has sealed the moral 
beauty and sublimity of our great arauversary. In the aiiBple 
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oommeniontitm of & yictorioua political acliieTement, there Deems not 
enough to occupy all our purest and best feelings. The Fonrth 
of July WHS before a day of uiishaded triumph, cxultatioo, and 
imtjonal pride ; but the angel of death has uiiagled in the all-glo- 
rioua pageant, to teach us we are men, Had our venerated fethere 
left us on any other day, the day of the united departure'of two 
Boch men would henceforward have been Temembered but as a day 
of mourning. But now, while their decease has gently chastened 
the exultations of the triumphant festival, the banner of independ- 
ence will wave cheerfully over the spot where they repose. The 
whole nation feels, as with one heart, that since it must sooner or 
later have been bereaved of its revered fathers, it could not have 
wished that any other had been the day of their decease. Our 
anniversary festival was before triumphant ; it is now triumphant 
and sacred. It before oalied out the young and ardent to join in 
the public rejoicings ; it now also speaks, in a touching voice, to 
the retired, to the gray-headed, to the mild and peaceful spirits, 
to the whole family of sober freemen. With some appeal of joy„ 
of admiration, of tenderness, it henceforth addresses every Amer- 
ican heart. It is henceforward what the dying Adams pronounced 
it, — a great and a good day. It is full of greatness, and tidl of 
goodness. It is absolute and complete. The death of the men 
who declared our independence — their death on the day of the 
jubilee — was all that was wanting lo the Fourth of July. To 
die on that day, and to die together, was all that was wanting to 
Jefferson and Adams. 

Think not, fellow-citiacns, that, in the mero formal discharge of 
my duty this day, I would overrate the melancholy interest of the 
great occasion. Heaven knows I do anything but intentionally 
overrate it. I labor only for words to do justice to your feelings 
and to mine. I can say notbiog which does not sound as cold, as 
tame, and as inadequate, to myself as to you. The theme is too 
great and too surprising, the men are too great and good, to be 
spoken of in this cursory manner. There is too much in the oon- 
tempktion of their united charaofcra, their services, the day and 
ooincidence of their death, to be properly described, or to be tailj 
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felt at onec. I daro not come here and dismiss, in a few sunimary 
paragraphs, the characters of men who have filled such a space in 
the history of their age. It would be a disrespectful flirailiarity 
with men of their lofty spirits, their rich endowments, their deep 
counsels and wise measures, their long and honorable lives, to 
endeavor thus to weigh and estimate them. I feel the mournful 
contrast in the fortunes of the first and best of men, that after a 
life in the highest walks of useftilnesB; after conferring benefits, 
not merely on a neighborhood, a city, or even a state, but on a 
whole continent, and a postfirity of kindred men; after having 
Btood in the first estimation for talents, services and influence, 
among millioDS of fellow-citizens, — a day should come which 
closes all up, pronounces a brief blessing on their memory ; gives 
an hour to the actions of a crowded life ; describes in a sentence 
what it took years to bring to pass, and what is destined for years 
and ages to continue and operate on posterity; forces into a few 
words the riches of busy days of action and weary nights of medi- 
tation; passes forgctfiilly over many traits of character, many 
counsels and measures, which it cost, perhaps, years of discipline 
and cffiirt to mature ; utters a funeral prayer, chants a mournful 
anthem, and then dismisses all into the dark chambers of death 
and forgetiulncsa. 



GENIUS.— ff. GUa. 



OBNnm, to enjoy and to communicate happy and exalting life, 
must have union with the moral and the spiritual, — with the truth 
which they inspire, with the beauty which they sanctify. These 
belong to the soul's moral and progressive being ; and these, good 
and fmr forcvor, no genius am esbauat, and no genius can tran- 
scend. Genius, therefore, to ask in freedom, and in a right direc- 
tion, must be of faith, and love, and hope : of the faith which can 
reverence and can trust ; of the love which oan receive and give ; 
of the hope which faith and love sostain, which gleams choeringly 
over the path of hunmnity, and whioh, by large sympathy, 
_ ' 80 
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large wisdom. These are the priDciples which oonnect us with the 
universe of highest thought and of most enduring beauty. It is 
by ^th that poetry, as well as devotion, soars above this doll 
earth ; that imagination breaks through its clouds, breathes a purer 
air, and lives in a sofler light. It is love that gives the poet the 
whole heart of man ; and it is by love that he speaks to the whole 
heart of man forever. Hope, which is but our ideal future, lives 
even in our most prosaic experience, and is a needful solace to ou^ 
daily toils. We can then but ill spare it from our poetic dreams. 
We can but ill endure, among so many sad realities, to rob antid- 
pation of its pleasant visions. 

In speaking thus, I would not imply that life can be always 
sunshine. By no means. Its afflictions are many ; they are um- 
versal, they are inevitable. Because tiiey are so, life can aJOEbrd to 
lose none of its alleviations. Much that belongs merely to the 
present it must of necessity lose. Wretched it is, indeed, if it 
must likewise resign the future. Much will be carried from us, 
as our years decline, which years that come never can restore. 
Hours there are, brief, happy hours, in experience, which may not 
be forgotten, but are no more to be renewed. They can be but 
once, and the effort to repeat is to destroy them. They go to the 
past as a dream ; they are no more, except that now and then their 
shadows mock us through the mist of days. Pure enjoyments and 
bright expectances the most meagre souls have known some time 
in their existence ; and the most meagre souls, in feeling that they 
shall never know them again, are capable of deep regret. They 
are as a melody when the lute is broken ; they are as a tale the 
minstrel tells — and dies. The inanimate universe itself seems to 
undergo the changes of our own spirits, and to sympathize with 
the transitions of our own experience. The stars, it is true, rise 
as brightiy in the heavens, the flowers spring as lovely from the 
earth, the woodlands bloom as freshly as before ; but, 0, the glory 
and the joy within, the fancy and the hope which made the stars 
more beautiful, and the flowers more graceM, and the woods more 
elysian,and the birds more musical, will not last with passing sung, 
nor come back again with returning seasons ! I do not decry this 
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chaxacteristio of our nature. I do not decry the genius which has 
affinity with it, and appeals to it. A high and solemn melancholy 
b the sighing of our immortality ; it is the struggle of a divine 
aspiration with our earthly imperfections. The capacity of sorrow 
belongs to our grandeur ; and the loftiest of our race are those 
who have had the profoundest grief, because they have had the 
profoundesl sympathies. There is a sadness which is an attribute 
of our spiritual humanity ; and it is only when this spiritual hu- 
manity is dormant that misery approaches the limitation of simple 
physical suffering or physical want. To be happy as moral and 
intellectual beings, we must feel the joy which has its centre in the 
soul ; from that centre springs also the anguish which testifies our 
exaltation. This very sorrow of ours is one of the strongest rea- 
sons why nothing should dissociate the soul from principles which 
are not dependent on externals, but which, when suns grow dim, 
will come out into brighter revelation ! 



AGAINST ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND.—/. Clemens, 

It was an inflexible rule of the Soman senate never to make 
peace with a victorious enemy, lest amid the sufferings and humil- 
iations of defeat they might be tempted to sacrifice the interests of 
the republic. No wonder that a people governed by such rules 
became the mas^rs of the world. Over them the passions had no 
sway ; reason ruled supreme. Cold as the marble columns about 
them, no wild fancies led them into profitless adventures, no vain 
dreams of universal philanthropy taught them to forget the higher 
duties they owed to Bome. 

The present project of intervention does not come recommended 
to me by the company in which it proposes to place us. We are 
asked to act in conjunction with England, who may well find it for 
her own interest and her own safety, but who will ofifer us nothing 
in exchange for our share in the common danger and the common 
expense. The policy of England is known to the world; and all 
history is false, if she ever fi)rmed an allia^oe without a selfish end 
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in view. Whatever natkm waimmB het puipoBBS is lier ally ftr 
the time being, but not a moment longer. A league with Englnncl 
oatof whiehany good could arise to America is an Utopian dream, 
of which a schoolboy should be ashamed. 

In her case, also, even feeling prompts ns to reject the profifered 
fellowship. There are many wounds inflicted in the past whose 
" poor dumb mouths " plead eloquently against such an alliance. 
The fierce Tarlton and the merciless Bawdon are not yet fbrgotten* 
The house-burnings of Cockbum and the savage massaores of Proo- 
tor still blacken the page of history. Time has not abated the 
deep indignation excited by the brutal war-cry which xang over 
the plains of New Orleans ; and none of us remember, without a 
feeling of resentment, the Yandal inroad to wluch this capital was 
subjected. That large class of our population who are of Irish 
birth or Irish extraction have darker memories to cherish, and 
deeper wrongs to avenge. Many of them have had their in&nt 
slumbers broken by the rattle of musketry and the fierce yell of an 
infuriated soldiery ; and none of them have forgotten that Uiere 
was a time when the frightened peasant who fied to the mountain or 
the morass for safety was lighted on his way by the flames burst- 
ing from the roof of his cottage ; when the dungeon was filled vrith 
the noblest in the land, and the scafibld groaned with the weight 
of its victims ; when terror walked side by side with the paid 
informer, and desolation made its home in Ireland. 

These are the souvenirs connected with the name of England ; 
and I will not so libel a gallant people as to suppose for a moment 
that they have any great anxiety to clasp in friendship hands red 
with the best blood of their native land. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. I seek no quarrel with England ; but I do not fl)rget 
what she has done, and I want no alliance with her. So long as 
she attends to her own business, and does not presume to meddle 
with ours, I am willing that our present relations should continue. 
But let her beware how she arouses the animosities now slumbering 
in the American bosom. The bones and sinews of the young giant 
of the west are fast hardening into mature manhood, and the next 
time we meet in hostila conflict, the proud boast that the roll of 
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the English drum may be heard from the rising to the setting sun 
will bo Dothing but a tale of the past. Then, too, may the Irish 
heart leap with a proud joy, for the time will have come when the 
epitaph of Emmett may at last be written. 

We have all read recently, and none of ua, I trust, without 
deep feeling, the opinions of the venerable atateBoian whose bodily 
infirmity now keeps him from among us. Who is there with a 
higher wisdom than his ? Who is there with a wider experience ? 
Who is there with so few motives to decoivo himself or others as 
to the true interests of his country ? His voice comes to us clothed 
with all the sanctity the grave can g^ve, with the added knowledge 
of existing things which the grave must take away. Standing 
upon the verge of two worlds, and looking back upon that which 
he is about to leave, his heart swelling with a patriotism little less 
than holy, his vision clear and unclouded by the passions and preju- 
dices which dim our sight, he tells us that ours is a mission of 
peace, not a mission of blood ; that to avoid all interference in the 
afiairs of other nations, to preserve our own independence, to live 
for America, to labor for America, and, if need be, to die for 
America, is a sacred duty, the performance of which wUl best serve 
the cause of human liberty in every land beneath the sun, I shall 
follow his advice. If my own judgment differed from his, I should 
distrust it, and feel inclined rather to be governed by the sugges- 
tions of him whom all men of every party have agreed to name 
patriot, statesman, sage ! 



THE LAST HOUBS OF DAHTKL WBB&TER. — E. Etsris. 

Amons the many memorable words which fell from the lips of 
our friend jost before they were closed forever, the most remarka- 
ble are those, — "I still live." They attest the serene compos- 
ure of his mind, tlie Christian heroism with which he was able to 
turn his consciousness in upon itself, and esplore, step bj 
dark passage (dark to us, but to him, we trust, already lighted 
from above) which connects this world with the world 
80* 
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Bnt I laiov not vEiat words could have been better chosen to ex- 
press hia relation to the world he was leaving. " I etill live. 
Thia poor dust is just returning to tho dust from which it waa 
taken ; but I fee! that I live in the affections of the people to 
whose services I have consecnitcd my days. I still live. The icy 
hand of death is already laid on niy heart, but I shall still live in 
those words of counsel which I have uttered to my fejlow-citizena, 
and which I how leave them oa the last bequest of a dying friend." 
In the long and honored career of our lamented friend there 
are cffiirts and triumphs which will hereafter fill one of the bright- 
est pages in our history. But I greatly orr if the closing scene — 
the height of the religious sublime — doee not, in the judgment of 
other days, far traaseead in interest the brightest exploits of public 
life. Within that darkened chamber at Alarshfield was witnessed 
a' scene of which we shall not readily fiud the parallel. The 
serenity with which he stood in the presence of the king of ter- 
rors, without trepidation or flutter, for hours and days of expecta- 
tion ; the thoughtful ncss for the public bumness, when the sands 
were so nearly run out ; the hospitable caro for the reception of 
the friends who came to Marshfleld ; that affectionate and solemn 
leave separately taken, name by mane, of wife, and children, 
and kindred, and friends, and fiimily, down to the humblest 
members of the household ; the designation of the coming day, 
then near at hand, when " all that was mortal of Daniel Webster 
would cease to esiat ; " the dimly-recollected straina of the funeral 
poetry of Gray, — last faint flash of the soaring intellect; the feebly- 
murmured words of Holy Writ repeated from the lips of the 
good phymdan, who, when all the resources of human art had been 
exhausted, had a drop of spiritual balm for the parting soul ; llie 
clasped hands ; the dying prayers ; — ! my fellow-citizens, thia 
ia a consummation over which tears of pious sympathy will be shed, 
8^ after the glories of the forum and the senate are forgotten. 

" Hia Bofforinga ended with the day, yet lived he at its cIoeb , 
And breathed Iha long, long night away In etatue-IUie ropoee; 
But ere Qie sun, in all bin state, illumed the eaatem 
He puwd Ihiongli gltay'a io«iiiiiJ! gate, and nillied Is Faxtdlia,' 
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THE SACBED TRCTST OF LIBEKTT. — TV. F. Oiis. 

Do we suppose that we can shed our liberty upon other coun- 
tries without exertion, and let it fel! upon them like the dew which 
stirs not the leaf? No; liberty must be long held suspended over 
them in the atmosphere, by our unseen and unirearied power. 
The more intense the heat which oppresses them, the more must it 
saturate and surcharge the air, till, at last, when the ground is 
parched dry, when vegetation ia crisped up, and the gasping people 
are ready to plunge into destruction for relief, then will it call 
forth ite hosts from every quarter of the horizon ; then will the 
sky be overcast, the landscape darkened, and liberty, at ono peal, 
with one flaah, will pour down her million streams ; then will she 
lift up the voice which echoed, in days of yore, from the peaks of 
Otter to the Grand Monadnock ; then will 



We are asked upon what ia our reliance in times of excitement ; 
what cheeks have we upon popular violence ; what compensation 
for human infirmities ; what substitutes for bayonets, dragoons, and 
an aristocracy ? I answer, the religion and morality of the people. 
Not the religion of the elate; not the morality of the feahionablo. 
Thank Heaven, our house is of no Philistine architecture ! Our 
trust — our only trust — is where it ought to bo, — the religion 
and morality of the whole people. Upon that depends, and ought 
to depend, all that we enjoy or hope. Our strength b in length, 
in breadth, and in depth. It is in us, and must be felt and exer- 
cised by each one and all of us, or our downfall is doomed. For 
we are the people; we are our governors; we are the Lord's 
anointed ; we are the powers that be, and we bear not the sword 
in vain. And upon us is the reaponsibihty ; humble and obscare, 
domestic and retiring, secluded and solitary, we may be, — but 
ours ia still the great national trust, go where we will ; and to 
God are we, one and all, aeeonntable. Our responability ia with 
ub; it weighs i^n us; it OTerhaogs as, like the dome of this 
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house; its uoiversal pressure is the great principle of our protec- 
tiou. If the just rules of religion and morality pervade Uirough 
all ita parts, the prodigious weight is graeefuUj Bustained ; but if 
yitx and corruption creep in its divided circles, the enfeebled 
&brlo will yawn in dread chasms, and, cmmbling, will overwhelm 
UB with unutterable min ! 



CHARITT BHOULD COMMENCE AT HOME. — J. C. Jona. 

Iv this Union is to endure with all its brilliancy, we are the 
agents and the instrumentalities by whioh it is to be accomplished ; 
and I submit to every senator here, who loves this TTnion, — and I 
would to God that all of them did love it ! — if they are ready to 
take a step wliich, by possibility, may endanger this Union. "What 
are your sympathies, broad, boundless as they arc, compared to 
the interest, to the honor, to the duty, we owe to our own country ? 
We go throughout the whole world in quest of objects of sympathy, 
forgetting that we have a country to be saved, and a country that 
is to be honored, and made prosperous and happy. Sir, I love this 
Union in all its length, in all its breadth, in all its height, in all 
its depth. Yes, sir, from the Aroostook to the Rio Grande, from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, throughout all our borders, I lore this 
Union. For it I am ready to live, and, by the grace of God, if 
necessary, for it I am ready to die. I love it, and, because I love 
it, I want to act so aa to preserve it, Why should we endanger 
this Union by faction, either north or south ? I have no affinities 
for the one or the other. Wherever there is a man, or a comma- 
nity, or principles whioh endanger the Union, if I had the power, 
I would borrow some thunderbolt from the armory of heaven, and 
dash the accursed wretch into utter annihilation ! 

Hove this Union, — love of the Union is idolatry with mo; and 
it is because I love and cherish it with the fondness of devoted 
affection, that I am against any of those Utopian schemes, any of 
those modern doctrines of progress, or manifest destiny, or higher 
or lower law, come from what sources they may. Why should 
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we go abroad ? Have we not enough to do at homo ? Have we 
not a field broad enough for the Bympatkiea of senators ? Are all 
oar sympathies to be exhausted on Hungary ? Weep o^er her 
wrongs to jour heart's content ; I will join you in the holy office ; 
but I ask you lo come back ia the hours of quietude and look to 
your own country. Have you not enough here to engage your 
time, to enlist your talents, to enlbt the talents of the loftiest 
intellect of the age ? See your country, with twenty-five millions 
of population, estencUng from ocean to ocean, — a territory of 
empires in extent, and yet not enough for the enlarged capacity of 
some gentlemen. The world itself seems scarcely large enough to 
contain their boundless sympathies. It ia enough for mo to know 
that there are interests hero that command and demand my atten- 
tion. Look at the interests of this country ! You have a Icrri- 
!ory almost boundless; unnumbered millions and hundreds of 
millions of public domain, that might he made the basis upon 
which tho hopes, the prosperity, the happiness, the grandeur and 
the glory, of the mightiest nation upon earth might be established. 
And yet, air, that is a small matter, that concerns nobody. We 
must go and weep over Hungary. If your sympathies are so 
large, go into the valley of the Mississippi, that I have the honor 
in pajt to represent. I see the honored representative of my dis- 
trict here now. Go there, and seethe unnumbered and numberless 
lives that are constantly sacrificed to tho imbecility and weakueaa 
of this government of ours. There is a hecatomb of living spirits 
carried down into the deep and angry waters of tho Mississippi and 
its tribntariea, There is no sympathy for them. We must go 
abroad, and shed tears of blood and compassion for the sufferings 
of Hungary. Better come homCj and weep over widows and 
orphans, left hnshandless and fetherle^s by the neglect of the gov- 
ernment to give protection, and to improve her inland and her 
external oommetoe. That is enough to engage tha time and tho 
talents of the whole Senate — of the loftiest genius that ever lived. 
Yet these are very small matters — we may ibrget them all! Wo 
have a sea-coast almost boundless, witli Jiarbors to improve, inter- 
ests to protect, thousands and tens of thousands of American a&- 
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tens languisliiag for tho w&at of that paternal regard wluch the 
governracnt ought to esteod them, in giviog protection to the 
honest labor of the country, All that moves no sympathetic chord 
in those heart'! that sympathize with the oppressed of all nutions. 
Come homo, gcDtlcmen, cotne home, and let us see if we cannot do 
something here. When we shall have made our own people happy 
and prosperous, when the treasury shall be overflown, when the 
navy shall find nothing to do, when the army shall be a burden 
upon our hands, then you may go out and fight the battles of 
other people. !But flrst let us establish ourselves upon a basis not 
only honorable, but safe and perpetual. 

I hope to see this government go on in the course In which our 
fethers guided it, I hope to see her growing stronger and stronger 
every day. My sympathies for the oppressed of other nations are 
as acute as those of other gentlemen ; but I remember that I have 
a country myself, and that, while I sympathize with the oppressed 
of other nations, my first duty is to my own country. When I go 
back, and inquire what have been the achievements, what have 
been the results that have flown from the policy of our fathers, I 
confess that I am astounded that gentlemen should choose to 
change. Why, from feeble colonies, thirteen in number, and three 
millions in population, we have grown to be a people of about 
twenty-five millions, with thirty-one states, instead of thirteen. 
With aoch results as these, so stupendous and overwhelming, I 
ask, is it possible that any American can desire to change tlie 
policy which has produced such results? As for myself, I desire 
to see this country go onward. I would invoke the spirit of Him 
who seems to preside over the deliberations of the Senate, to 
watch, and guard, and protect, and defend the institutions of our 
country, I hope that the columa which has been laid by Wash- 
ington may go on rising higher and higher, and higher still, untU 
its proud head shall have pierced the clouds of heaven, and be 
bathed in eternal light ! From its proud summit may the light 
and the truth of freedom and liberty go out into the whole world, 
until all its dark recesses shall bp enlightened by the revivifying 
rays that flow from it, and all the world be filled with glory, and 
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be wrapped in one eternal flame of liberty and freedom, now and 
forever ! 

'DEATH OP DANIEL WEBSTER.—/. C. Park, 

Daniel Webster, the patriot, the jurist, the statesman, is no 
more. I rise to pronounce no panegyric, no eulogy ! This is 
neither the time nor occasion ; nor am I the man. When the 
avalanche has fallen irom the mountain top, when the thunder- 
bolt has cleft the forest-oak, deep silence succeeds the shock ; and 
now the public pulse has ceased its throbbings, and holy, silent awe 
is the loudest oratory. Time will be when we shall awake to a 
full realization of the event; and then eloquent lips will pour 
forth a nation's feelings. 

How many thousands sympathize in the emotions of this hour ! 
The news, lightning-winged, has already pervaded the continent. 
The fisherman on the banks pauses in his toil to echo back the 
wail which reaches him from the shore. The trapper in the val- 
leys of the Eocky Mountains catches it, as it rolls across the 
prairies. The industry of the nation feels that it has lost its best 
friend ; and even on the thrones of Europe the monarchs of the 
Old World tremble as they learn that that master-spirit, which 
has wielded a moral power over the destinies of nations more potent 
than their armed legions or their diplomatic machinery, now stands 
with the prophets of old and apostles of truth in humble adoration 
before the throne of Omnipotence ! 

Around us, in our very midst, how everything speaks to us 
of him ! Yonder monument to Liberty, baptized in the blood of 
his eloquence ; yonder Pilgrim Bock, consecrated by his lips, in 
the spirit of Puritan truth ; the very landmarks and boundaries 
of our land, from the bleak north-east to the sultry, south-west, 
are established under his wise, far-seeing guidance. Not a water- 
fall or a cataract in all New England, rendered usefrd to mankind 
by those discreet measures which always met his cordial support, 
that did not seem, on yesterday's holy mom, to have rolled its 
course seaward with a more subdued and plaintive murmur. 




The InditLD, when hia chief goes oa his long pUgrimage to the 
Bpirit-lanil, buries with him his implementB, hia tonmhawk and 
arrows. We, of a Christian Gath,haiy far away from our chief the 
borbed arrows of political strife and party rancor, and gaze with 
mournful gratitude on the countleaa benefits which he has con- 
ferred upon us. Three-aeoro years and ten he has been spared 
to us. Thirty, at least, of the number, he has been leaving the 
impress of his gigantic intellect upon every prominent measure 
which has conduced to our country's adyaooement and prosperity. 

But I forbear. The glorious sun has set. Unclouded to the 
last, its latest beams were of meridian splendor, and the twilight 
of good influences whioh it leaves will endure forever. 



BNOLAND'B DISUSE OF AMERICA. — J. Brll. 

TflE next great war which is to fill the world with its desola- 
tions will be a war between the old coatinent and the new ; be- 
tween the Old World and the New World ; between the ideas, 
the principles, and the interests, and the pasmons, of European or 
eastern civilization, and the ideas, the principles, the interests and 
the passions, belonging to the newand more vigorous civilization of 
the continent of America. This is the natural order of progress in 
the civilization of the world. The jealousy of all Europe has been 
efiectually roused and excited by the late and vast accession to 
our territory, foreshadowing in its results the profits and resources 
of the trade of the gorgeous East. As long as this republic shall 
continue united and prosperous, It must continue to bo a standing 
rebuke to despotic power. It will haunt the dreams of the 
enthroned masters of Europe like the ghosts of murdered prinoes, 
and they catt never be at heart's ease until they shall have made 
one great and united effiirt to crush thb disturber of their repose. 
Principles of govemmont so diverse, adverse interests so deep and 
imperisliable, cannot exist on continents between whieh the barrier 
of an oeoan ia removed by modern inventions, without brinpog 
jealouaes, rivalries, hatreds and coDisions, which, sooner or later, 
most result in war, — fierce, protracted war, — which can only be 
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terminated by the mutual esSiauation of the partiea, or the final 
triumph of one oyer the other. 

A voice whispers me, Where will England be in a conteat 
between the despotic powers of the continent and this republic? 
What guarantee have we that she would be disposed to interpose 
her broad siiield between America and her a.9sa!lanta ? Will 
kiodred race and language be o guarantee of the friendship of 
England ? Never, sir, aa long aa the story of the Efivolution 
shall be handed down ; never, while the brightoat pages of our his- 
tory shall slill be those which record our triamphs over British 
valor and British domination. The dire and lasting hate engen- 
dered by family feuds is proverbial ; and the lasting enmity of 
England ia decreed by an inexorable law. 

But may not kindred institutions be a guarantee of her alliance 
and protection ? No ! The throne, the altar, the aristocracy, the , 
whole governing race, including the wealthy middle classes of Eng- 
land, have as great a horror of republicanism, and of the levelling 
theories of the fierce democracy of the .continent, as the Czar of 
Bussia himself Nothing can be more unmeaning, hollow and 
deceitful, than what wo hoar so often announced through some of 
our own journals, of the desire of Great Britain tfl draw more 
closely the bonds of amity between the two countries. Neither 
the cause of liberty, nor any inlfireat in the diffusion of constitu- 
tional monarchies, has been the basis of British policy in this age, 
or in any other, in her relations with the continent, or with Amer- 
ica. These wore not the causes of her involvement in the last 
general war of Europe. They were purely and simply the protec- 
tion of her own interests and her own safety. 

Will her trade, will her rich commercial connections with the 
United States, bind her to our cause against the powers of the con- 
tinent ? 1 still answer, unhesitatingly. No ! If there is one great 
fact in the future history of the world that can be foretold with 
greater certainty than any other, it is the great conflict, not now, 
but soon to be, between Ureat Brit^ and the United States, for 
the empire of the seas, and the command of the trade of the world. 
Instead of becoming our ally in a war with the despotic powers of 
31 
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the continent, Great Britain would have cause to exult; and let 
me say that ehe has at this moment cause to exult, and her far- 
seeing Btateamea doubtless do exult, in the dawning of a state of 
things which may place all the powers of the continent, even 
BuBsia, — heretofore in her policy friendly to the United States, 
— in an attitude of lasting hostility and resentment to this repab- 
lio. Great Britain may see, in recent events on the continent 
and in this country, causes equally new and unexpected, which 
may prolong her power and her ocean dominion to a dato in the 
future far beyond all former hope or calculation. She would 
rejoice to see our commerce cut up, and our youthful energies par- 
alyzed and crushed, under the weight of a European combination. 
She may stand off, to be sure ; but, if the powers on the continent 
will only pursue a pacific policy towards her, — if they will keep 
their porta and commercial marts open, on liberal terms, to her 
trade and manufactures, — they will have her free consent to model 
their governments upon principles of the purest absolutism; they 
may extinguish every spark of liberlj among their own sabjeota, 
and crumble into dust every repnblic oa the globe. 



NEW ENGLAND AND VIRGINIA. — ii. C. Wnulny. 

New EseLiNB docs not require to have other parts of the coun- 
try cast into shade, in order that the brightness of her own early 
days may be seen and admired. Least of all would any son of 
Now England be found uttering a word in wanton disparagement 
of "our noble, patriotic sister colony, Virginia," as she was onoe 
JHStly termed by the patriots of Faneuil Hall. There are circnm- 
Btances of peculiar and beautiful correspondence in the careers of 
Vir^nia and New England, which must ever constitute a bond of 
sympathy, affection and pride, between their children. Not only 
did they form respectively the great northern and southern tally- 
ing-pointa of civilization on this continent, — not only was the moat 
friendly competition, or the most cordial cooperation, as circnm- 
fltanoea allowed, kept up between them during their early ooloDiiil 
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e^tence, — bat who forgeta the generous emulation, the nohle 
rivaJry, with which thoj continually challcDged and secooded each 
other ID resiating the first beginnings of British aggression, in the 
persons of their Jamea Otisea and Patrick Henrys ! Who forgets 
that, while that resistance was first brought to a practical test in 
New England, at-Lexington, and Concord, and Bunker Hill, for- 
tune, as if resolved to resWre the balance of renown between the 
two, reserved for the Yorktown of Virginia the last crowning vic- 
tory of independence ? Who forgets that, while the hand by which 
the original declaration of that independence was drafted WOH fiir- 
nished by Virginia, the tongue by which the adoption of that 
instrument was defended and secured was supplied by New Eng- 
land, — a bond of common glory, upon which not death alone 
seemed to set his seal, but Deity, I had almost said, to affix aa 
immortal sanction, when the spirits by which that hand and that 
tongue were moved were caught up together to the clouds on the 
same great day of the nation's jubilee I 



CHARACTER OP DANIEL WEBSTER. — R. CAooft. 

With the peace of 1815, his more cherished public labors began ; 
and thencefijrward has he devoted himself — the ardor of his civil 
youth, the energies of his maturest manhood, the autumnal wisdom 
of the ripened years — to the offices of legislation and diplomacy ; 
of preserving the peace, keeping the honor, establishing the bound- 
aries, and vindicating the neutral rights, of his country ; restoring 
a sound currency, and laying its ibundation sure and deep ; in up- 
holding public credit ; ia promoting foreign commerce and domestic 
industry ; in developing our uncounted material resoarees ; giving 
the lake and river to trade, and vindicating and interpreting the 
constitution and the law. On all these subjects, on all measures 
practically in any degree affecting them, he has inscribed his opin- 
ions, and lell the traces of his hand. Everywhere the philosophi- 
cal and patient statesman and thinker will find that he has been 
before him, lighting the way, sounding the abysa. His weighty 
language, his sagacious warnings, his great maxims of empire, will 
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be raised to view, and live to be read when the final oatasbophe 
shall lift the granite foundation in ftagments fixm its bed. 

Mr. Webster, by his acts, words, thon^ts, or the events of his 
life, associated himself forever in the memory of all of ns with 
every historical incident, — or, at least, with every historical epodi, 
— with every policy, with every glory, with eveij great name, and 
f\indaniental institution, and grand or beautiful image, which aro 
peculiarly and properly American. Look back to tlje planting of 
Plymouth and Jamestown ; to the various scenes of colonial life in 
peace and war ; to the opening and march and dose of the Bevo- 
lutionary drama ; to the age of the constitution ; to Washington, 
and Franklin, and Adams, and Jeflferson ; to the whole train of 
causes, from the Befermation downward, which prepared us to be 
republicans ; to that other train of causes which led us to be union- 
ists ; — look round on field, workshop and deck, and hear the musio 
of labor rewarded, fed and protected ; look on the bright msterhood 
of the states, each singing as a seraph in her motion, yet blending in a 
common beam and swelling a common harmony, and there is tiothing 
which does not bring him by some tie to the memory of America. 

We seem to see his form, and hear his deep, grave speech, every- 
where. By some felicity of his personal life ; by some wise, deep, 
or beautiful word, spoken or written ; by some service of his own, 
or some commemoration of the services of others, — it has come to 
pass that " our granite hills, our inland seas, and prairies, and 
fresh, unbounded, magnificent wilderness ;" our encircling ocean , 
the rock of the Pilgrims ; our new-bom sister of the Pacific ; our 
popular assemblies ; our free schools, all our cherished doctrines of 
education, and of the influence of religion, and material policy and 
law and the constitution, give us back his name. What American 
landscape will you look on, what subject of American interest will 
you study, what source of hope or of anxiety as an American 
will you acknowledge, that it does not recall him ? 

I shall not venture, in this rapid and general recollection of Mr. 
Webster, to attempt to analyze that intellectual power which all 
admit to have been so extraordinary, or to compare or contrast it 
with the mental greatness of others, in variety or degree, of the 
living or the dead ; or even to attempt to appreciate exactly, and 
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in reference to Cirnona of art, his single attribute of cIoqueDC«. 
Consider, lioKever, tlie remarkable pheDomenoa of excollenco in 
three unkiadred, one might have thought incompatible, ferms of 
public speech ; that of tlie forom, with its double audience of 
bench and jury, of the hollaof legislation, and of the most thronged 
and tumultuous assemblies of the people. 

Consider, further, that tiiia multiform eloquence, exactly as hia 
words fell, became at once so much accession to permanent litera- 
ture, in tho strictest sense solid, attractive and rich, and ask how 
often in the history of public life such a thing has been exempli- 
fied. Recall what pervaded all these forms of display, and*very 
effort in erery form ; — that union of naked intellect in ita largest 
measure, which penetrates to the exact truth of the matter in 
hand by intuition or by inference, and discerns everything which 
may make it intelli^ble, probable and credible, to another, with an 
emotional and moi-al nature profound, passionate, and ready to 
kindle, and with imagination enough to sapply a hundred-lbld 
more of illustratbn and aggrandizement than hiB taste suffered 
him to accept ; that union of greatness of soul with depth of heart, 
which made his speaking almost more an eshibil^on of character 
than of mere genius ; the style not merely pure, clear Saxon, but 
so constructed, so numerous as far as becomes prose, so forcible, so 
abounding in unlabored felicities, the words so choice, the epithet 
BO pictured, the matter absolute truth, or the most exaet and 
spacious resemblance the human wit can devise ; the treatment 
of tho subject, if jou have regard to the kind of truth he had to 
handle, — political, ethical, legal, — as deep, as complete, as Paley's, 
or Locke's, or Butler's, or Alexander Hamilton's, of their subjecta, 
yet that depth and that completeness of sense, made transparent as 
though crystal waters, all embodied in harmonious or well-composed 
periods, — raised on winged language, vivified, fused, and poured 
along in a tide of emotion fervid, and incapable to be withstood. 

I should indicate it as an influence of his life, acta and opinions, 
that it was in an extraordinary degree uuifurmly and Uberally con- 
servative. He saw with vision as of a prophet that if our system 
of united goTemraent can be mdntoined tEl a nationality ehall V 
81* 
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generated of due intenBitj and due comprehension, a glory indeed 
millenDial, a progress without end, a triumph of humanitj hitherto 

Standing on the rock of Plymoulli, he bid distant generations 
hail ; and saw them rising, " demanding life, impatient from the 
skies," from what then were " fresh, unbonnded, magnificent wil- 
dernesses," from the shore of the great, tranquil sea, not jet become 
ours. But observe to what he welcomes (hem, by wliat he would 
bless them. It is to " good government." It ia to " treaaurea of 
science and deligbta of learning." It is to the " sweets of domes- 
tic 19^ the immeaaurable good of a rational existence, the immor- 
tal hopes of Christianity, the light of everlasting truth." 

It will be happy if the wisdom and temper of his administration 
of our foreign aff^s ehall preside in the time which is at hand. 
Sobered, instructed by the examples and warnings of all the past, 
he yet gathered from the study and comparison of all the eras that 
there is a silent progress of the race, withoat pause, without haste, 
without return, to which the counsellings of history are to be 
accommodated by a wise philosophy. More than, or as much aa, 
that of any of oi;r public characters, his statesmanship was one 
which recognised a Europe, an Old World, but yet grasped the cap- 
ital idea of the American position, and deduced from it the whole 
feshion and color of its policy ; wliich discerned that we are to 
play a high part in human afiairs, but di»;erncd, also, what part it 
is, — peculiar, distant, distinct and grand, as our hemisphere; an 
influence, not a contact, — the stage, the drama, the catastrophe, 
all but the audieuoe, all our own ; and if ever he felt himself 
at a loss, ho consulted reverently the genius of Washington. 

Among the eulogists who have just uttered the eloquent sorrow 
of England at the death of the Great Duke, one has employed an 
image and an idea which I venture to modify and appropriate. 

" The Northmen's imago of death is finer than that of other 
climes ; no skeleton, but a gigantic figure, that envelops men 
within the massive folds of its dark garment. Webster seemfl ao 
enshrouded from us, as the last of the mighty three, themselves 
following a mighty series, the greatest closing the procesuon. 
The robe draws round him, and the era is past." 
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Tet how much there is which that all-ample fold ahiill not hide ! 
The recorded wisdom, the great example, the assured immortality. 
They speak of ntonumenta : 

" XoUiiDg can oOTer Ilia high foma bal HeaTen. 
No pymntd leU dS hia momoriBB, 
Bat (he eteru&l eubetanoe of hia grekbieM ; 
Ta vbioh I luve him." 



THE BACKWOODSIIEN. — A. Bu^^Uas 
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Toe great spirit of the backwoods has been felt in our atKmry'a 
destiny. We have heard its manly cioquenee in Congress, where 
it has sometimes seiaod with rude hand the sceptre of power. 
Give it a more cultivated iatelligence, impress it with a higher 
morality, aud it wiU breathe its thoughts round the world in lan- 
guage worthy of Milton, Chatham and Sbakapcare. 

I have spoken warmly of the backwoodsmen, for I could do no 
otherwise. Their strong arms shielded my boyhood, and my 
memory is full of their wild border tales. The bold lines of their 
character are fast fading out. They themselves are falling like 
Butunin leaves. In a few more years " the places which now 
know them shall know them no more forever." Already the 
Bound of the settler's axe and the hunter's rifle grows fainter in the 
Ibreat. The " voyageur's " songs have died away from our western 
waters, Gone, too, are the " rangers of the woods," with their 
bright eyes and irrepressible spirits ; and the poor Indians, those 
down-trodden children of nature, are pressing with their flying 
feet the leaves of a, still more distant wilderness. The railroad 
track has obliterated the Indian trml, and the iron horse awakens 
new echoes in the forest. Upon the broad foundations laid by the 
hardy woodsmen in the midst of unutterable sorrows, and along 
the huge paths beaten by buflaloes' hoofs before the oourage of 
man struggled with the wilderness, there has sprung up a civiliza- 
tion, which, for energy and magaiEcence, is without a parallel in 
the world's hjatoiy. It outruns the imagination of the poet, who 
tells U8 — 
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"A thoasntid j'ean souvc Krre to furm > state." 
In oar. time, states are born of the wild wood in a day, mfik 
riglita the Bornaos ncTor knew, and clothed with more than t 
thunders of Olympian Jove. ! little thought Boone and a, 
Btraggling hunters, as they passed through the gap of the Allegha- 
nies, long ago, and hid themselves in the reeds fringing the great 
rivers of the west, that they were the van of a mighty empire. 
Little thought Dr. Cutler, when he went forth from Beverly, in 
Ka^BcHosetta, and first settled in Ohio, that the first spot where 
hiaA|t shoald find rest would become the homo of commerce, and 
theVSh-place of ships swifter and grander than those which 
went rorth annually from his early home to the land of the orienti ■ 
Little thought the brave men who filled tlie valleys of the Maa*^ 
kioguni, the Maumce, the Wabash, and the Koskoskias, that erv 
the grass would grow green upon their graves, mighty cities would 
spring up where the wolf howled ; that the Christian's shining 
cross would stand where the Indian told his love and breathed hia 
prayer to the offended Manito ; that the lakes, so calm, bo stilly 
more beautiful than the bine sea beyond the pillars of Hercule^ 
would whiten with sails, and literally murmur with the rush o 
keels ; that the rivers upon which they gazed in silent wot 
whose sources were away in hilk beyond the regions of their ii 
isatioDS, would bear on their bosoms the rich argosies of ten mi£n 
lions of people; and that steamboats, not then bom in the brain 
of their inventor, woidd go roaring down their waters with a thou- 
sand men on their docks. These things they have seen, — wc have 
seen. They are more like magin, or the dream of some fairy tale, 
than like reality. Yet still the mighty stream of emigration poura 
westward. "At first a little rivulet winding its way through some 
beautiful valley, now fed by a thousand springs welling up the 
wayside, anon increased by other rills mingling with its smiling 
waters, it has flowed on, and rolled onward, widening and deepen- 
ing its channel, until now it laves with its rising flood the base of 
the stony mountains," Ay, it has overleaped them, and this day 
pours its wild torrent of living, breathing humanity upon the iar- 
off shores of the peaceful Fooifio. The star of empire has passed 



the Atliiutia slope, and how atands glittering above the aammit of 
the Allcghanies. In a few more years it will ha^e sped its way 
to the regions of the setting sua ; for true is it now, as in the days 
of Bishop Berkeley, that 

" Westward Iho ouutae of omjdre takoa its ini; 
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THE EXPERIMENT OP SELF-GOVERNMBtrT. — /. P. Hide. 

Wb live in a remarkable age of the world. And it would seem, 
casting our eyia back, by the aid of history, over the long ^K of 
ages that are past, as if the Divine Buler had said that he 'would 
not forever be wearied with the importunities of man for liSierty; 
hut that here ho would make the beat esperiment. And, as if to 
render everything favorable for the fullest and fairest experiment 
to exhibit the capacity of man for self-government, in the fulnesa 
of time the eye of science disclosed a new continent, to which the 
lovers of liberty could resort, to lay deep the foundations of the 
temple of liberty that they were about to erect. 

It is a great mistake to say that the experiment has succeeded. 
It has not yet succeeded. We are now making it. We are now 
trying it. Why, the old men of the Kevolutjon, thank God ! have 
not all gone down to their graves in peace. And shall we pre- 
sumptuously boast, and say that we have succeeded in the great 
experiment which has baffled the ingenuity and the piety of men 
in all tie ages that have gone before ua? No, my friends ! It 
has devolved upon ua, with all the lighta of a new era shining 
upon us, — with the friends of civil and religious liberty, the world 
over, watching with painful interest every step of our progress, — 
to decide for ourselves and tbe world whether man is capable of 
self-government. And if we fail, we fail not alone for ourselves, 
but for those that shall come after us. 

When, in the progress of ages, the traveller from distant climes 
and shores shall visit the places we now occupy, shall that traveller 
of some future century, like him that now wanders over the plains 
of Greece, find his interest only kept alive because ho is wandering 
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amidst the moaumenta of a liberty that ia dead, a patriotism that 
is departed, and a yirtuo that ia gone ? Or shall it be that he is 
donbly interested because tie finds living here, fresh and perennial, 
the streams of liberty and of truth ? These are questions that we 
may ask to-day. The answer is with the future. 

If we were to undertake to compare oarselves with our fathers, 
— wo are foad of saying it ia a progressive age, and that we are a 
progressive people, but if wo were to undertake to compare ourselves 
with the old men of the Revolution, after the most liberal allowances 
that Klf-love could suggest, how would the account stand ? Have 
we ikroved upon ihair ideas of liberty of thought, and of inde- 
pendence of private judgment, which could stand unawed before the 
face of power, and announce deliberately the possession of a pro- 
scribed opinion against which the penalty of death was denounced, 
and then declare that such conduct as that opinion demanded and 
that faith required should be pursued at any hazard and at every 
peril ? It is true, my friends, that wo have no dread sovereign 
king interposing his royal prerogative as a terror against the ex- 
pression of our free thoughts. But let us not flatter ourselves that 
kings are the only foes that stand in the way of free principles. 

It is not to be denied, and it is not to be winked out of sight, lliat 
there are adverse influences at work ia our midst to-day. We have 
not realized the full idea of our fathers. "We have not fully come 
up to the idea that the great rights for which they nobly contended 
were maintmned by them because they were conferred by Giod ; 
not because they were the gift of any government, of any prince, of 
any potentate, but were inalienable in man. We have failed to 
come up to that. I do not propose to call away your thoughts 
and reflections from the joy which the return of such an anniver- 
sary should occasion in every breast ; and, therefore, will leave this 
subject, esprcs»ng a confident hope and a firm faith that the mist 
which may for a time envelop, and the clouds which may tempo- 
rarily hover around the beams of liberty, shall burst away. The 
eye of faith can already see a dawning of a more glorious sun that 
is about rising to illuminate the whole heavens. The ear of feith 
am already hear the shouts of the thousands that shall go up to 
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heaven when the principles of tho Decliiration of Amei 
pcndence shall have exerted their iafluencea broadcast as the glo- 
rious light of heaven in which we to-day rejoice ! 



RBSBTAHCB TO OPPKBaSION IN HB aDDIMENTS. — Zt. WOuir. 

Every encroachment, great or small, is important enough to 
awaken the attention of those who are intrusted with the preserva- 
tion of a conatitational gOTernment, We are not to wait till great 
public mischiefs eome, till the government is overthrown, or liberty 
itself put in extreme jeopardy. We should not be worthy sons of 
our fathers, were we so to regard great questions affecting the general 
freedom. Those fathers accoinplisbcd the Revolution on a strict 
question of principle. The Parliament of Great Britain asserted 
a right to tax the colonies in all cases whatsoever ; and it was prc- 
rasely on this question that they made the devolution tarn. The 
amount of taxation was triffing, but the claim itself was incon- 
^tent with liberty; and that was, in their eyes, enough. It was 
against the recital of an act of Parliament, rather than against any 
suffering under its enactments, that they took up arms. They 
went to war against a preamble, They fought seven yeara against 
a declaration. They poured out their treasures and their blood 
like water, in a contest, in opposition to an assertion, which those 
less sagacious and not so well schooled in the principles of civil 
liberty would have regarded as barren phraseology, or mere parade 
of words. They saw in the claim of the British Parliament a sem- 
inal principle of mischief, the germ of unjust power ; they detected 
it, dragged it forth from underneath its plausible disguises, striiok 
at it, nor did it elude either their steady eye, or their well-directed 
blow, till they had extirpated and destroyed it, to the smallest 
fibre. On this question of principle, while actual suffering was 
yet afar off, they raised their flag against a power to which, for 
purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Borne, in the height 
of her glory, is not to bo oompared ; a power which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and mili- 
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taiy posts; whoee moruing drum-beat, foUowing the son, anl 
keeping company vith the hours, circles the earth dnily with one 
continuous and unbrolceo strain of the martial airs of Eogland ! 



WASHINaTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. — B. Eterai. 

That address was the most carefully prepared product of a 
mind from which nothing crude or ill-considered evet went forth, 
— the maturest result of his life-long esperieQcc. At the close, 
as he believed, of his poliltcal and miliUr; career, having fought 
through two great wars, one of which ended in establishing the 
independenoe of his country, having in posts of high reaponsibilily 
assisted in bringing about two organic changes of government, — 
having been twice unanimously called to the chief magistracy, and 
about to withdraw from of&ce for the last time, and, as he thought, 
forever, into that beloved retirement, as he called it, which he so - 
earnestly coveted, he gave to the people of the United States the 
last counsels, as he calls them, in language I can never repeat 
without emotion, " of an old and affectionate friend." You hare 
read it a thousand times. You place it in the hands of your chil- 
dren. You appreciate as you ought those last words of wisdom 
and love which gashed from that noble heart but a few years 
before it ceased to beat forever. 

And what is the leading advice of this ever-memorable address ? 
Is it not ADHERENCE TO THE Union ? I believe, if its pages were 
counted, a full fourth part of it would bo found devoted to this 
theme. He tolls us to watch over its preservation with the most 
jealous anxiety. As to love of liberty, which you might sappose 
would be the principal topic in an address from one who had 
devoted his life to promote it, there is but a single sentence, a 
couple of lines, — he just alludes to it as an indwelling sentiment 
of the American heart which neeils no recommendation from him. 
As for the preservation of eLito rights, which forma so leading a 
topic in modern systems of policy, I believe that Washington does 
not so much as allude to them. I think he does not name them 
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— not that he uDdervalaed state rights, bat he knew there were 
oentrifogal tendencies enough in so large a body of states for their 
preservation. No, gentlemen, it is muoo, union, union — the first, 
the last, the constant stndn of this immortal address. 

What conld mj poor voice add, if I were presomptooas enough 
to attempt to do it, to the parting coansels of Washington ? If 
their influence ceases to be felt, it is not because Washington is 
dead, but because we are dead and cold, buried in the grave of 
criminal indifference and apathj, absorbed in the gilded cares of 
that prosperity which we enjoy under the constitution whidi he 
did so much to procure fl)r us, — or, what is worse, misled by 
prejudice, by &Ise theories of government, by imaginary sectional 
interests, or, still worse, blinded by party and maddened by Ac- 
tion. It is time for every man to utter his voice in accordance 
with the parting voice of Washington. I know it is said, and by 
many excellent and patriotic, but, as I think, greatly-mistaken 
citizens, that the Union is not seriously threatened, that the alarm 
is &ctitious, that the danger is wholly imaginary, or greatly over- 
rated. I wish I could think so ; but I must say that, in the 
result of all the anxious inquiry I have been able to make, I have 
come to the conclusion that the Union is in great danger. I am 
not so much moved by the acts of organized bodies, of legislatures, 
of conventions, or by acts of riot, disorder and lawlessness, in any 
part of the country. These things carry with them their own 
corrective, to a certain extent, in the North and South. I know 
how much has been done by excellent and patriotic citizens of the 
South to stay the disaffection to the Union in that quarter. I am 
not so much led to the opinion I have expressed by public acts 
and demonstrations, as I am most deeply grieved by efymptoms I 
have seen, in both extremes of the country, of a deep feeling of bit- 
terness and ill-in^, a spirit of denunciation of the motives, charae^ 
ter and policy, of the opposite sections of the Union, and of all at 
home who are suspected of having any charity or sympathy witH 
their fellow-citizens at a distance. This, sir, is what grieves tstif 
alarms me. Why, if the several portions of the country bate 
to different nations, — if they were alien in language, in fd 
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and in race, — if they wore sworn, like Hannibal at the altar, to 
wage a war of destruction against eacH other, they could not use 
etrongor or more bitter language than I have read within a few 
weeks, by men, both at the North and the South, who entertain 
extreme opinions on the agitating aubjecia of the day. I Bay it is 
this which gives me the greatest alarm for the contiuuAnce of the 
Union. The outward facts are bat the manifestation of the spirit 
of disaffection and bitterness which, if not checked, sooner or later, 
or, rather, very soon, will cause the Union to crumble. 

I ani not an alarmist ; I never have been. If I may allude la 
a matter so unimporfant, I would say that, in al! ray humble 
addresses to the public, I have ever looked on &s bright side in 
reference to the future of America. But if there is to be no relax- 
ation of those unkind feelings between the different sections of the 
country, — if men will not make up their minds to live in good 
feeling and good faith under the constitution and the laws — that 
constitution which was framed by our fathers, as good, as wise, aa 
patriotic as ourselves, and onder which the country has enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity unesampled in the world, — if thej will go 
on indulging this fierce spirit of mutual hostility, it will, at no dis- 
tant day, result in a separation of the states, to be followed by a 
war, or, rather, a series of wars, which will change the aspect of 
. this country, and injuriously affect the cause of constitutional 
liberty forever. I do regard it as demonstrable that, in the event 
of a separatioD of this Union, as certain as the sun in heaven in 
mid-day, that the sun of the republio will go down from the 
meridian and set in blood. I know that some persons of sanguine 
temperament, dallying, as I think, unwarrantably with these dread- 
ful futurities, have persuaded themselves that it would only be a 
change of two confederacies instead of one, and that in other respocta 
all would go on much as it did before. Sir, I am very loth to 
enter into any speeulationa of this kind, on one side or the other; 
bat, in my humble judgment, there will not be two confederacies, 
nor any confederacies, but as many despotic governmonta as, in the 
chances of conquest and re-conquest, military chieftains may be 
able and willing to establieh. Gentlemen, let Germany teaoh ua. 
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How did abe oomo out of the chaos of the dark ages, after a thou- 
sand jeara of internecine war ! Bid she come out with two or 
three confederacies ! Gentlemen, she counted more than three hun- 
dred independent principalities, as thcj called themselves, but all 
lying at the mercy of the nearest despot and the strongest army, 

I presume not to look into that dark abyss. I turn from it 
with the same horror, a thonsand-fold increased, that I felt when 
in my joath I was surprised on the black and calcined edge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, when the sides of the mountain were already 
quivering with the convulsive throes of an approaching eruption. 
To attempt fo give form and outline, to measure tho force, to calca- 
late the direction of the molten elements, boiling and bellowing in 
the fiery gulf below, and just ready to be let loose by the band of 
God on this pathway of destruction, would be aa unavailing and 
presumptuous in the political aa it is in the natural world. One 
thing, however, I think; is certain. We talk of the separation of 
these states, assuming that they would still remain the states which 
they now are, — but I think it is certain as demonstration, that their 
ancient sacred boundaries, founded, in many cases, not at all on &atr 
urea of physical geography, runniog, as they do, in open defiance of 
the mountains and rivers, drawn without the slightest regard to mil- 
itary defence, as if it were the design of Providence that we should 
be bomid together, not by material barriers, but by the cords of 
We, — boundaries resting on charters, on prescription and agree- 
ment, and rendered at last sacred by the oonstitution and union of 
the Uoit^d States, — X think it is certmn tliat some of those bound- 
aries would fall the fitst sacrifice to a separation of the Union. Do 
you suppose, air, that thirty-one states, when the constitutional ties 
which now bind thorn are broken, and when this new scramble for 
separate power shall begin, are going to pay strict regard to those 
unseen and mystical intrenchments within which stout little Rhode 
Island — which, in comparison with some other states, is rather a 
cornfield or a flower-garden than a state — lies as safely fortified 
aa your own imperial New York, which holds the Hudson in the 
hollow of her hand, and extends her colossal limbs from the lakes 
to the ocean ? When the Union is dissolved, do you think Ih 
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holy constitutional spell will renmin unbroken which preveata your 
powerful neighbor, PeDnsylvania, enthroned upon the Alleghanies, 
with the broad Susquehanna for her Bparkhng einelure, and the 
twin tributaries of the Ohio for the silver fillets of her templefl, 
from raising so much as a finger against gallant little Delaware, 
which nestles securely within the fiingea of the gorgeous robe of 
her queenly sister ? 



THE JUDICTARY. — W. E. CAmniiiff. 

These is one branch of gOTemment which we hold in high Ten- 
eration, which wc account an unspeakable blessing. We refer to 
the judiciary. From this tribunal, as from a sacred Oracle, go 
forth the responses of justice. 

To us there is nothing in the whole fabric of civil institutiona bo 
interesting and imposing as this impartial and authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles of moral legislation. The administration 
of justice in this country, where the judge, without a guard, with- 
ont a soldier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests of 
the eidxcn, trusting chiefly to the moral sentiment of the comnia- 
nity for the execution of his decrees, is the most beautaliil and 
encouraging aspect under which our government can be viewed. 
We repeat it, there is nothing in public affairs so venerable as the 
voice of justice speaking through her delegated ministers, reaching 
and subduing the high aa well as the low, setting a defence around 
the splendid mansion of wealth and the lonly hut of poverty, 
repressing wrong, vindicating innocence, humbling the oppressor, 
and publishing the rights of human nature to every human being. 

We confess that wc often turn with pain and humiliation from 
the halt of Congress, where we see the legislator forgetting the 
majesty of his function, forgetting his relation to a vast and grow- 
ing community, and sacrificing to his party or to himself the publio 
weal ; and it comforts ua to turn to the court of justice, where the 
dispenser of the laws, shutting his ear against all solioitatbns of 
friendship or interest, dissolving, for a time, every private tie, for- 
getting public opinion, and withstanding publio feeling, asks only 
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what is EIGHT. To our ecurta, the resorts aud refuge of weakoesa 
and innoconce, we look with hope and joy. Wc boast, with 3 vir- 
tuous pride, that no breath of corruption has as yet tainted their 
pure air. To this department wc cannot ascribe too much import- 
ance. Over this we cannot watch too jealously. Every eneroaoh- 
ment on its independence we should resent and repel, as tho chief 
wrong our country can sustain. Woe, woe to the impious hand 
which would shake this most sacred and precious column of the 
(lOcial edifice ! 



AN APPEAL FOR UKIOH. — J. HtcDBoai. 

OiTB US but a part of that devotion which glowed in the heart 
of the younger Pitt, and of our own elder Adams, who, in tho 
midat of their agonies, forgot not the countries they had lived for, 
but mingled with tho spasms of their dying hour a lost and implor- 
ing appeal to the Parent of all mercies, that he would remember, in 
eternal blessings, the land of their birth, — give us their devotion, 
— give us that of the young enthusiast of Paris, who, listening to 
Mirabeau in one of his surpassing vindications of human rights, 
and seeing him fall from his stand, dying, as a physician pro- 
claimed, for the want of blood, rushed to the spot, and, as he bent 
over the expiring man, bared his arm for the lancet, and cried 
again and again, with impassioned voice, "Here, take it, — O, take 
it from niQ ! let me die, so that Mirabeau and tho liberties of mj 
country may not perish! " Give us something only of such a love 
of country, and we are safe, forever safe; the troubles which 
shadow over end oppress us now will pass away like a summer 
cloud ; the fatal element of all our discord will be removed from 
among us. 

It is said, air, that at some dark hour of our Eevolutionary eon- 
teat, when army after army had been lost, when, dispirited, beaten, 
wretched, the heart of the boldest and fitithiiillest died within 
then), and all, for an inslAut, seemed conquered, except the uncon' 
querabie soul of our father-chief, — it is s^d that at that moment, 
rising above all the auguries around him, and buoyed vp 
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the inspiration of his immortal work for oil the trials it oould 
bring, he aroused ELoevr the sunken spirit of hiB associates bj this 
oonfidont and daring declaration ; " Strip me (said he) of the 
dejected and suffering renmant of my army, lake from me all that 
I have lefl, leave me but a tanner, give mc but the means to plant 
it upon the mountaiua of West Augusta, and I will yet draw 
around me the men who shall lift up their bleeding country from 
the dust, and set her free I " Give to me, who am a son and rep- 
resentative of the same West Augusta, — give to me as a banner 
the propitious measure I have endeavored to support, help me to 
plant it upon this mountain-top of our national power, and the land 
of Washington, undivided and unbroken, will be our land, and the 
land of our children's children forever ! So help me to do this at 
this hour, and, generations henee, some future son of the South, 
standing where I stand, in the midst of our legitimate successors, 
will bless, and praise, and thank God that he, too, can say of them, 
OS I of you, and of all around me, These, these are my brethren, 
and, O, Tins, luia too, is my country ! 



B alike. 
^^^ momiu, 



ADDRESS TO TUB CITIZBNS OF LEXINGTON. — B. H. KJIagg. 

Borne away by emotions not to be repressed, we can seareolj 
do more than felicitate you on your good fortune. Happy men! 
you have in your veins the blood, and in your keeping the graves, 
of the first martyrs to the great cause. Their glorious slumbers 
bless this quiet vale. But that cause poured its tide of blessingp 
over a wider field than Concord, — on other heads than those of their 
children. In the full and abounding fruition of those blessings, 
we appear here, to-day, to join you in paying homage to the spot 
and the memory of those whose deaths hallow it. The same filial 
piety that leads you lo observe the day brings us here to join you. 
Indeed, sir, you can hardly appropriate the glorious lineage eioln- 
sively to yourselves. Opportunity did not serve our ancestors all 
alike. But your fathers did not raise the battle-shout on that 
morning in firmer or fiercer tones than it was echoed back from 
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the hearts of oar fathers, resident in other and more distant parts 
of the state. All hearts leaped alike to the field, though all hands 
did not close with the foe in the fight. Sir, these fields of Con- 
cord and Lexington expand, as I am contemplating them, to the 
full dimensions of Massachusetts. The hearts of all her sons, 
seventy-five years ago, beat responsive to those in Concord. And 
so, I must be allowed to believe, does the chord that you strike 
here to-day vibrate throughout the same wide limits. Whether 
we live on that cape that stretdies her mighty arm so far into the 
sea, or within the charmed circle of Faneuil HalPs influence, or 
whether we live in the great central county, or in the velvet vale 
of the queen of New England waters, or breathe the air of my own 
dear mountain land, — however distant our abodes, we would this 
day bow with you around this early altar of our country's freedom, 
with equal gratitude to those who consecrated it, and to God who 
so abundantly blessed their cause. 

The great volume of history does not present an instance of 
more noble services in behalf of other states than that of Massa- 
chusetts affords. The fight we celebrate was not begun for Con- 
cord, but the country. It was but a few short months after the 
event before the last foot of the invaders left our state forever. 
But did Massachusetts halt on her borders, when she found her 
own soil free ? No ! For seven long years, wherever the firont 
of battle lowered darkest, there was she found in numbers and in 
spirit in the foremost ranks of the Revolutionary army. Around 
the Green Mountain lakes, on the banks of the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware or the Susquehanna, oh the plains of Virginia or the savannas 
of the South, — : on whatever part of our country the power of 
England descended, there she bared her breast to the shock. 
When the country found itself incapable of exertion, almost incapa- 
ble of defence, under the old confederation of independent states, 
she waived her state pride, and contributed the wisdom of her 
Kings, her Gerrys, her Gorhams, and Strongs, to the establish- 
ment of the present political fabric — the wonder of .the world. 
Under that Union she has exhibited the same patriolaam irid^ 
which she led the states through the weary way of the Eerdbrti 
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THE SHIP OP STATE,— TF. P. LutU, 

Break up the Union of these States, because there are acknowl- 
edged evils in our system ! Suppose the &tal blow were strudc, 
would the evils and mischiefs that would be experienced by 
those who are actually members of this vast republican community 
be all that would ensue? Certainly not. We are connected 
with the several nations and races of the world as no other people 
has ever been connected. We have opened our doors, and invited 
emigration to our soil &om all lands. Our invitation has been 
accepted. We are in this way teaching the world a great lesson. 
It may safely be asserted that tlus Union could not be dissolved 
without disarranging and convulsing every part of the globe. Not 
in the indulgence of a vain confidence did our iathers build the 
ship of state, and launch it upon the waters. We will exdaim, in 
the noble words of one of our poets : 

« Thou, too, sail on, ship of state ! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity with aU its fears. 
With aU the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anyils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shook, — 
'T is of the wave and not the rock ; 
'T is but the flapping of the sail. 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest roar. 
In spite of false lights on the shore. 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our fluth triumphant o'er our fears. 
Are all with thee, — are all with thee ! " 
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DECIAMHON OF INDEPENDENCE. 

When, in the ooturse of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that' they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; 
and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But, when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has l^en the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. The his- 
tory of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world : 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for tiie 
public good.* 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained ; 
and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature ; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortably 
and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole puipoie OK 
fatiguiDg them into compliance with his measures. 



He bu dUsolred repreeentatiye hoiucs ropeBledlj, for opposing, with mHilj 
Bunnen, bii invuioDi on (he rigbU o[ the people. 

He bat refused, for t. long time after Booli diesulationi, to cause othets to 
be elected; whereby the legiilaUiB puwen, incapabte of Bjmibilatiaii, fanve 
returned lo tbe people at Isrge [or their eieroiBe ; tbo state remaining, in the 

He bus endEiTored to prevent tbe population of these Btalea; for tint pnr- 
poee, obitruoting the laws for naturalisation of foreigners; refining to pua 
others to encoor^e thsii migralJuD hither, and rusing the eoDditions of uaw 
appropriaUous of iiuids. 

He bas ubatnicted the administrntion of juslioe, by refusing his Basent to 
lawB for establishing judioiary poners. 

He has made judges dependent en his will alone, for tbe tenure of their 
offices and tbe amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new oCBees, and sent hither swarms of offioen 
to harass our people and eat oat their subatanoe. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the oon- 
sent of our legislature^ 

Ha has affected to render tbe roililAry indepcndeat of and superior to the 
dril power. 

He ba6 combiccd with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to onr 
oonstitution, and unsoknowledged by our laws; j^riag bis assent lo their ants 
of pretended legialation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us ; 

For protecting tbem, by a mook trial, from punisbnienC, for any murders 
which they ebonld commit on the inhabitants of these states : 

Bii outling off our ttsde with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on na nithoat onr consent : 

Pot depriving us, ia many oases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

Per truispcrtdng ns beyond seas lo be tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigbburing provitue, 
establishing therein an arbitrary govemtoent, and enlarging its boundaries, so 
as to reader it at once an example and St instrDment for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : 

aluable laws, and alter- 
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, and declaring tbemselvoB Invested with 
power lo legislate for ns in all eases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring ns out of his protootion, and 
waging war against ua. 

He luu plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt oar towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign morecnaries to oom- 
pleto the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already beguQ, with elreum- 
Etanece of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in tbe most bsrharous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a oiviiiied nadon. 

He baa constrained our fellow-eitiiens, taken capHve on the high seas, to 
bear arms agunst their country, to become the exeeutioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrectionB amongst us and has endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of oar frontiers tbe merolleBS Indian savages, whoes 
known rule of warfare ia an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 

In every stage of these oppn 
most bumble terms. Our repoatca petitions nave oeen 
repeated injury- A prince whose character ia thus marked 
may define a tfranC la unfit to be the ruler of a IVee people. 



wiUTied them, from tims to Ume, of iittempts made by their loEislature to 
Bitond an onwananlable joriadioaon over us. Wo haTo reminded them of tha 
cireamstdDOes of oui emigration and BettlomenC here. Wo have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimitj^, and we have oonjaced them, by the dea 
of our common kiadred, to disavon Uiese nsnrpationa, nhioh would InDvitnbl]' 
intorrupt oar oonneotiona and carTDEpondcnee. They, too, bnro been deaf to 
the Yoioo of justlae and oonBaDguimty. We must, therefore, aoonioaco in the 
Deoeaiity which denonnoea oor separation, and hold thorn, aa we hold the rest 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the ropreaentativoa of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
in UENERAL CONOEffi^ BBSembled, appealing to the Snpreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and hy Uie authority 
of the good people of these ootoniea, Eolemnly pafalisb and declare, Thnt thctie 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE ASB INDEPENDENT 
STATES ; that they are nlsolred from aJl allenaneo to the British crown, ajid 
that all political eonneetion between them and Oie etate of Great Britain is and 
ought to be totiJly dissolved; and Ihat, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATIH, (hey have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract allianocs, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which INDEPENDENT 
kraticD, nith a 
Htoally pledge 
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Ha bas diBSolred npreienlatirs hoasee repeftttdlj, foi opposing, nith mftnl; 
firmnen. Us luvarauiiB on tho righU of the people. 

□e baa refused, for » long timo aftei euch diasolntioiiB, to causo othen to 

be Bleoled; wberoby tho legijiliitiTe powers, iocapable ot annihilation, haye 

returned tu the people at large for tbeir exercise; the Btute remaining, in tlie 

, mean time, exposed In a)l the danger of inv-osion from without and convulsiomi 

He ha^ endeavored to prevent tbo population of these states; for l^at pur- 
poes, obstraoting tho lans foi naturolimtion of fureigners ; refusing to pass 
otben to enotorage their migration hithoi, and laJaing (he conditions of new 
appropriationa of tanda. 

Be has obstmolod the [uiminittration of jnstioe, by refusing his assent to 
laws for eslsblisbiDg judisiaiy powers. 

Be has made judges dependent on hia will alone, for the tennre of (heir 
oSoea and tho amount oral parent of their salaries. 

He bos erected a mnltitudo of new officea, and sent hither swarms of nSoeri 
to haroAa our people and eat oat their substanee. 

He has kept among as, in tltuej of peace, standing armies, nlthont the oon- 
Bont of our legialatute. 

He hafl affected to render tho militarj independent of and euperior Co the 
dvil power. 

He bta oomhioed with others [o subject ua to a juriadiction foreign to oar 
Bonatitntjonj and unaeknowledged by our laws; giving hia osaent to their acU 
of pretended legialatiun : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from pnnishment, for any murders 
vhicb thoy ehould comnilt on the InhaliitaDla of these states ^ 

For outtm^ off our trade with all parta of the world ; 

Per depriving us, in many cases, of tho beneHts of trial by Jury: 
Tor transporting ns beyond seas to be tried for protended offenoea : 
For abolishing the free ajEtcm of English laws in a neighboring proyinoo, 
DEtabliahing therein on arbitrary govomment, and enlorgltlg it<4 boundariea^ bd 
03 to render it at oneo an example and fit instrument fbr introdudng the samo 
absolute rulo Into those colonies : 

Pot taking away our charters, aboliahing our moat Talaable laws, and altar- 

For suspending oni own legislatures, and deeloring tbemaelves inveated irith 

He bos abdioalod government hero, by deolaring ua oat of bis protection, and 
WB^g war i^ainst us. 

Ho baa plundered our aeaa, ravaged our coasts, burnt onr lowus, and destroyed 
the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign meroeuBiieB to ooai- 

stanees of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in tho most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy tho head of a oiviliied nation. 

Be bos constroinod oar fellow-citizens, taken eapdve on the ingh seoi, to 
bear anna agunat their country, tj> beoome the executioners of their friuids 
and brethren, or to fall thomaelvca by their hands. 

He has excited domoatic insurrections amongst ub and has endeavored (o 
bring on the inbabitanta of ear frontiers the mercileas Indian savagca, whoM 
knowa rule ot warfare is aa undiatiaguished dcstruoljon of all ages, sexes, and 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redreaa in tho 
most humble terms. Onr repeated potitiona have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose charaoWr is thus marlied by every act whiid] 
nuy defina a tyrant is unfit to be the mler of a ftee people. 



Nor hare we been wanting in attention to our British brethrBn. We have 
wanted them, rrom Ume to time, of otteiunta mule b; their legialatare to 
teminded them of the 
'We have appeiJod to 

of our common kindred^ to dS?DVUiv these ufiDrpalioaB, whioh wuuld inovllabJy 
interrupt onr amneolioni and correspondence. Thej, too, have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and conaanguinitj. We mnst, therefore, aoqnieBce in the 
neee^aity which denounces our Boparation, and hold thorn, as we hold the rest 
of manltiod, onemica in war, in peace fciendn. 

We, therefore, the reprasentativea of the UNITED BTArES OF AMEEIGA, 
in iiENERAL CONUBESS asaembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge uf the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these coleniea, solemaly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ongbt to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES ; that the; are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection betceea them ajid the state of Great Brilam is and 
onght to be totally diasolved ; and that, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATK, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, coatracl alllaBceB, 
eatabiiah commerce, and to do alt oCber Bel£ and thinga which INDEPENDENT 
STATES may of right do. And, for the support of this deelanttion, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of DIVItfE PEOVIDENCE, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and onr sacred honor. 
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He has diuolmd repTMenlotiTO touBca repeutedly, for opposing, with manly 
flimnen, bu ininginiu on the HgbM of the people. 

He hu Fefimd, for a long Umo aflor locb diMoludoni, (o oauae othsn to 
be eleoCed; whoreb; tho legiilsUie poHen, inoapable of annibilatian, ban 
retnined to Iho people at large fat thfir eicrebe ; tho state lemaiumg. In the 
mean time, eipond to all the danger of inraalon from without and oonioIaiDDi 
within. 

He haa endeavored ia prevent the popnlatioQ of theee state?; for that pur- 
poee, obstmeting the lawn fur natnnliuttlDii of foreigner; refnaing to para 
Dtbera to enoiurage their migtatiua biUier, and iDJaing the oundiUotu of new 
appropriatiDnfl of lands. 

Us hu obatmctod tho administration ot jaitlee, b; rermdng bis aSHent to 
laws fbr eBtablishing judioiarj powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will aluno, for tho tenure of Utdc 
offiooa and the amount and pajmeat of their saiuioa. 

He baa erected a maltitode ot new offices, and sent hither swarms of offlceis 
io tiarasa oar people and eat out Ibeir suhstaneo. 

He has kept among us, in timei of peace, standing onnies, witbont the oon- 
sent of oor legialature. 

He haa afibeted to render tho militar; independent of and superior to die 
cdill power. 

He has oombined with others to EubjeaC ns to a juriBdietion foreign to onr 
Doastitulion, and nnacknowledged by our lawa; giving his lusent to their acts 
of pretended legislation ; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troopa among us ; 

For protcoUng them, bj a mock trial, from punishment, for acy murdprs 
wblob the; should commit on the inhabitants of these aUtcs : 

For cutting off our trade with alt [larts of tbs world : 

Fur imposing taxes on ns witbont onr conseat : 

For depriving ua, in many oaaes, of the benefits of trial by jury: 

For tranaporting us beyond seas to bo tried for pretended o^noee : 

For abolishing the free system of Engliah lawa in a neighboring provinoflj 
establiahing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its Iwnndarica, so 
as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule inio these eoloniea : 

For taking away our charters, aholisbing onr moet valuable laws, and olCsr- 



ing fondamantally the powers of cur govc 
Tot '- - -- ■--!-■-■ 



legishitnroa, and declaring themsolvea invested with 
power m legislate lor ns m all oases whatsoever. 
He baa abdicated governtnKut hero, by declaring us out of bis prot«odon, and 

He bas plundered onr acas, ravaged onr ooasts, burnt oar towns, and destioyAd 
the Uvea of our people. 

Ho is, at this time, transporting large armiea of foreign mcraenaries to com- 
plete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun, with oiroum- 
BtanCGS of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civiliied nation. 

He haa oonatiaJaed our fellow-citiions, taken captive on tho Ugh seas, lo 
bear anas agunat their conntry, to beeome the oxecutionera of their &iends 
and brethren, or to fall themaelvea by their hands. 

He bas esoited domestic insnrrcotions amongst m and haa endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitiuita of our frontiers the meroileaa Indian savagea, whoM 
known rule of warfare is on ondistingnished dostruclion of all ages, seies, and 

In every stage of these opprearions we have petitioned fur redress in the 



Nor hnvD wo been wanting in attention to our British brothran. We haya 
narned them, from time lo time, of attempts made by their legialatnre to 
eilend aa umrarrantablc JuciediotioD ever ub. Wo have reminded them of the 
oiroumalancos of ool emigrstion and BettletDeoC here. We have appealed to 
tbeir oatice junUoe and maguanimit;, aad we have conjtired them, by tho ties 
of our common kindred, to disavow these uflurpationa, nhioh would inevitably 
interrnpt our oonniotlong and correspoDdenoe. They, too, have been deaf to 

necessity which di 

of mankind, enemioa in war, in peaoB IHcods. 

Wo, therefore, the repreaentaUves of the USITED STATES OP AMERICA, 
in GBNBEAL CONORIBS assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our inteulJoaB, do, in the name and by the authority 
of the good people of these eolonles, eulemnly publish and declare, That those 
United Colonies are, and of right oueht to he, FREE AMD INDEPENDENT 
STATIS ; that they are absolved from all alle^iuico to the Britij^h ciown, and 
that all political aoDneotieu between tbem and (he state of Great Britun is and 
ought to bo totally dissolved i and that, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES, they have full power to levy war, eonolude peace, contract alliflnaea, 
estoblish commerce, and to do all other aotB and things which INDEPENDENT 
STATES may of right do. And, fiir the support of this doolarntion, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Dl V iHE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred boner. 
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3S rcpoBtcdlj, for opposing, with mttnlj 

refused, for a, long Una after eocli lUasglutigng, to caiue oUiers (o 

be elected; wbetebr the legiilutlre ^omsn, incapable of annihilatlcHi, have 

returned tu the peopla at large for their eieroise ; the glalo romaining, in the 

, mean time, erpoaod to all the danger of inyaaLoa from without ajid oonvulrioilfl 

He has DDdGaTored to proveot the population of these sbites; fur that pui- 
poM, obatructing the laws for naturaliiatloii of forEigners; icliuing to pasa 
others Ui encoorage their migratiun hither, and ruBiag the oouiUlioiiB of new 
appropriatJoDs of ianda. 

He has ohstruotod the admlDletratloD of joaljite, b; retiiung his aoent to 
laws for eatabliahiog judiciar; powers- 
He has made judges dependent on his will alone, ioi the lenore of th«ir 
offices and the amount and paytnent of theh' SBlaiies. 

Be has crested a multitudo of new oOlceB, wd sent hither Ewaitns of offieers 

He has kept among us, in thnes of peaoo, standing aimioa, wiUiont the ooo- 

He has affected tu render the military independent of and superior to Uie 
dvil power. 
Ho bos combbied with otters to mbjeot us to a jarisdiotion foreign to oar 

of pretendEd legielatlun ; 

Foe quartering targe bodies of armed troops among ns ; 

For protecting thonij by a mock trial, from punishment, for ony nmrdera 
nhioh they should oouiinit on the iDhabltauta of these slates : 

For cnttiug off our trade with all parts of the world : 

Far imposing taxes on ns without our consent : 

For deprlring us, m many cmea, of the benefits of trial by jury: 

For transporting us beyond ^eas to be tried for pretended uffcaoes ; 

For abolishing the free aystem of English laws in a neighboring province, 
ost^liahing therein an arbitrary gofemment, and enlarging ite boundaries, to 
03 to render it at once an ciampla and fit instrument for introducing the sarae 
absuhite rule into these eulonies : 

For taking anay our cbarters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and alter- 

Fur Boapending our own legittlaturcs, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for US in all eases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government hero, by declaring us out of his proteetion, trad 
waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our ooasta, burnt oar towns, and destroyed 
the Urea ef our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of fbreign mercenaries to com- 
plete the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun, with droum- 
Blances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely purolloled in the moat Wbarona ages, 
and tolall; unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He hm constrslued our fellow-eitizena, taken captive on the Mgh seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the eieontioners of thehr friends 
Bud brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has eicitsd domestic insurrections amongst at and has endeavored la 
bring on the Inhabitauts of our fVontiers the meroiless Indian savages, wbuse 
known rule of warfare is an nndlatinguLdhed destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
condi^ens. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the 
moat humble terms. Our repeated petiUona have been answered only ii^ 
repeated injury. A prince whose chBracter is thus marked by every act whish 
may define a tyrant is unfit to be tha niler of a tree people. 
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He hag duiH>lTCd repTeBt-ntatiye hooEoa rcpcaUdlf , Tui opposing;, wiUi man); 
AimneBS, bis inva^ona on tho rights of the people. 

He bM lefused, foi & hog time cSUit such disaolutioDS, to caoso olhars to 

be elecl«di nlierebj tbe legislntive poircrs, iacapabls of sanibiladoa, hare 

retained tu Ote people atlargs for tbcir eiereise; tJie etnte remaiaing, in tbe 

, mean time, eipoEcd to all tbo dnnget of invasiun from witbout and conTDldaDi 

He bu endeavored to prevent tbe popnlatiuD of those elates; for tbat par- 
pose, olHtmoting tbo laws tor naturaJiTalion of foreigners; relMng to pan 
otbers to encoanige their migration hitJier, and raumg tbe eonditiooa of netr 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obslraotfid tbe sJmimstnttion of Justine, bj cehieing hit asseot to 
laws for Gstabliebulg Judiaiorjr pavers. 

He has made judges dependent on bifl niU aJono, for tbo t«aarD of their 
offlees and the amount and payment of their ealaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of offieera 
to bataes our people and eat oat their Bubstance. 
He baa kept among us, in times of pea«e, Etanding armies, nithout tbe eon- 
He bas affootad to render tbo militarj independent of and superior to He 



For qoartering large bodies of armed troops amon^ ua : 

For protecting them, hj a mock trial, from pmnsbmcnt, for an 
irbich the; should commit on the inhahllanta of those slates : 

For outting off our trade nith all parts of the world ; 

For imposing toxea on us nitbout oar oonsent : 

For depriving ua, in manj oases, of the benefits of trial by jury; 

Fjr transporting as beyond sea) to b' '--' ' .— i-j -"- 

For abolishing the ftee system of : 
establiabing thareb an arbitrary govei 

absulule rule Into these eolonles ; 

For taking away out ebortcrs, abolishing our most valuable laws, ajid alter- 
ing fondamenWly the powers of our govcmmenla : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for as in all oofies whatsoever. 

He bas abdicatod government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
WBglng war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our ooosts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
tbe lives of our people. 

He is, at this Ume, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to eran- 
plete tbe works of death, desolati^m and tyranny, already begun, with ciroom- 
statiees of onielty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy l^e bead of a civilized nation. 

'"- *- - constrained our fellcw-citiseHS, taken captive on the bigh seat, to 
* ■ - -■- -untry, tobeoome the eiecatloncrs of their friends 
laelvos by their hands. 

lie nas aicilea aomosiic - ..... 

bring on the inhnhitjuils of 
known rale of i 
eondltions. 

In every stage of these oppres^as we Iiave petitioned for redress In the 
most humble terms. Our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated Injury. A prince whose charaoter is thus marked by every act i^eh 
nay dallae a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a I^e people. 



fTot hsTB ire been wanting in attention to our British brethren. Wo bi 
warned them, from Ume to Ume, oC ottempta nuda by tbeir legislatore . 
extend an unwarranlablo jnriEdiction over at. We have reminded them of Iha 
circnmsianocM of our emigration and Bettlomont hero. We bare appealed lo 
their native jnstjee and magnanimity, and na have oonjnrod them, by tbe ties 
of our eommon kindred, to disavow these uaurpatiuns, whioh wonid inevitably 
iutemi[i( onr oonnecOons and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to 
the voice of jnetico and consanguinity. Wo mnsl, therefore, aoouieaca in the 
tjon, and hold tbetn, as we hold the rest 



383 '^^l 
bave I 



anliind, e 



[n peace friends. 



jBoivsd from all allegiance to the Brili; 



entativea of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
In GENERAL COSQKESS aaaembled, appeiJlng to the Snpreme Judge of the 

"" " ■■■ ■ " IB and by the authority 

and declare, That these 

___dcB are, and of right oiwht to be, FREE AND IND 

STATES; tl 

that all political connection botweon them ai 

ought lo be totally dissolved; and that, as FREE AND INDEPENDENT 

STATIS, they have full potter to levy war, oooeinde peace, contract alliances, 

establish oommerce, and to do aU other acta and tiimgs whicb INDEPENDENT 

STATES may of light do. And, tor the support of this declaration, with a 

firm reliance on the protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, wo mutually pledge 

to eaoh other our lives, out foitunsB, and oni sacred honor. 
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CONSmOTION OF THE UNITEII STATES. 



H 



W> the people of the UDited G^tea, in order Co funa a more perfect tmion, 
establish JiUtioe, insare domoatle truiquillitr, pioiido for the DammoD 
dcreuee, promote tho general welfare, aod eoouro the blesaogs of libert; to 
onraelvea and our poBlerity, do ordain and eetabUsh thii CosBTiTOTioa for 
(he United States of America. 



8bo, i. The Hoase of Repreaentaiive! Bliall be oomposed uf members ehoBOB 
Qvery second jear b; the people of the aereral states, and the electors in each 
■tale shall haro the qaaliflaatioas reqnisite for electors of the most nnmeroos 
branch of the State Legislatore. No perwn shall bo a representative who 

omien of the United Sta,les, and who shall not, nhea elected, be an mhsbitant 
of that state in which he shall he chosen. Representatives and diraot taie» 
tiiall be apportioned aoiong the <e»eral slates which may be included wiUiin 
thie Union, according to their reepeotiTe niuuhers, whieh shall be determined 
by adding to the whole nAnber of I^e persons, including those bound to ser- 
Tioe for a term of years, and eieindiag Indians not taxed, three-Eflhs of all 
oUier persona. The actual onumoratJon shall be made within three years after 
the first meetiug of the Congreas of tho United Btatea, and within every aubsa- 
qnent term of ten years, m auch manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of ropresontatiies sball not Bieeed one for every thirty thouaand, but 
each sbWe shall Imve at leaat one ropreaBntativo ; aod, until such ennmoro- 
tkm sball be made, the StaM of Mew Hampshire ahall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachnaotta eight, Bhodo Island and Frovidenoe FlantatJons one, Con- 
neeticut five, Xew York six. Sew Jersey f»ur, Femiaylvania eight, Delaware 
one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five. South Carolina ttvo, and 

the eiecutjva 'authority thereof shaU isane writs of elcctkill to fill such vaoan- 
oies. The House of Kapresentatives shall oboose tbeir speaker and other 
offloers ; and shall have the sole pewer of impeachment. 

Sec. 3 . The Senate of tho United States shall be oemposed of two aenatjin 
ftom eaeh state, ehoson by tho logislature thereof, for six yean ; and eaob 
senator shall have one vote. Imm^iately after they shall be assembled in 
unseqaenoe of the first eleeCian, they shall be divided aa equally as may be 
Into three alaises. The aeala of the aenalors of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year, of the second dafs at tbe eipiratlon of the 
foartb feai, and of Ibe third doss at the eipiration of the sixth year, to that 
one-third may be chosen cvei; second year ; and if vacanoies happen by resig- 
nation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any stale, the ereo- 
Btlvo thereof may make temporary appoiatmenls until the next meeting of the 

who sball not have atliuned the ago of thirty years, and been nine years a 
altiieD of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that stats (or which he shall be dicsen. Tba Vioe-premdcDt of l^e United 



BlaUi shall be PrsridsDt of (lie Senats, but ahall have no rote, nnlcu tbej ba 
uqmilly liiiidcd. The Bonalo shall ohuon their other ofDeers, and bJso a preii- 

Ihe office or FreslitoDt of the Uaited Su>ta). The Eauite ahaU hiiTe the sola 
power In try aJl impoaohmenM. Whan silting for that pnrpo», tbcy shall bt 
OD oath or aBirniatioa. Whoa tho Preaident of tfao United Blates is tried, 
the ohief-jnB^as shall proeide : And no person ahaJl be ooDvictsd without tfao 
oononrTcnoo ot two-third* of the mcmbora present. JudgDient In sasei of 

ifioatioD to hold uid cnjo; an; otHoe of honur, trust otfio&l, uader the Unitsd 
Statea ; hut Ute party onQiisted aboil nevertheless be liable and lubjeot M 
indietmoDt, trial, jndgiueat and pDnishmeot, affiordiog to law. 

Beo. 1. The tiaici, phiccs and manner of holding eleeUoDB for seoatora and 
rcDresantativoa, sboll be presorlbod in eooh sUte by the legulatiue thereof; 
Congress may at any time by law make or altar euch regulation^ 



8kc. E 
tiona of its own mombcra, nnd a m^ority of oaoh shall oonstitule a qnoram to 
do business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day Co day, aod tnay ba 
BDtbDrisDd (D oompel tbe attendHQDO nf abaonC memben, in suoh manner and 
under auoh ponaltioa as oaoh house may provide. Eaoh house may determine 
the nileg of lie proeccdioga, pnniah its membera for disorderly bebaiior, and, 
nith tbe onnoarrenee of twu-Uiirda, expel a member. Eaeb house shall keep k 
journal of its prooeedings, and fhim timo to time publish the same, eioapUnj 

the members of either house on any question shall, at the itesiro of one-filUi of 
Ihuao present, bo entered on the jonmnl. Neither housa, during the sessioD 
of CoDgresa, eball, witliout the consent of the otber.ijjoum for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 
Sec. fi. Tho senators and repreeontatlres shall reoeive a compensation for 
tbelr services, to bo nsoorCiuned by ]»w, and paid out of the treasury oF the 
United States. They shall ia all eitseB, eieept treason, felony, and breoeh of 
the pcooe, be privileged from arrest daring their attendanoo at the session of 

any speech or debate in either bouse they eball nut 1>o questioned in soy othu 
plaoo. Ko senutor or lepresenlutlve shall, during the time for whloh he waa 
eleehidj he appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United Sbitas, 
whieli sbalt have been crcaled, or tbe emeiuuieiits wherecf shall have been 
increased, during such time; and no person holding any olllae nndor the United 
States shall bo a member of either house during his couUnuance in office. 

Sec. T. am hiUs for raising ravcnno shall originate in the House of Ropr»- 
sentatJres ; hut the Senate may propose or concur with omeDdmeal^, aa on 
other bills. Every bill which shall have passed tho House of RepreseutadTea 
and tho Senate shall, before it beiwme a law, bo presented to the PreaidenC of 
the United States. If be approve, ho shall sign it; but, if not, bo sball rDtum 
it, nitb bis o>^eotians, to Chat house in which it shall have uriginatud, who shall 
enter the objections at largo on thoir journal, and proceed to rcconfidcr it. If, 

it shall bo sent, together 
shall likewise be raeonsid 
Bball become a law. Bui 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
ogiunsc the bill sboll ba entered on the jinimal of each house reapcclively. If 
any bill shall not bo returned by the president within ton days {Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to blm, tha same shall be a law, 
in Like manner as if ha hod signed it, unlesa thn Cungrnss hy tbair adjoummeot. 



provoab Its rctarut iQ wbicli caao it Bball not bo a lav. Every ofiIoTt resolaUon 
or vutf, to which tbe anDCurreocia .>r the Senate and House of HopreientatJTea 
naj be neoaasatj (esoept on a qaeation of adjournmant), shall be prenenled to 
the PresldoDb of tbo United States ; and before the same ahall take effcot, shall 
bo approved by him, or, being diaipptOTed by him, eholl bo repassed by two- 
thinb of the Senate and. Houae of Hepresontatjyes, aocording lo the mles and 
limiladons preseribed in th« ease of a bill. 

Sec. 6. The Congcess shall haye potrei ; To Uj uid oolloct taiee, dntiei, 
imposU and exoiaes, to pay the debte and provide for the oommon defence and 
general nelbn of the United States, but all dnties, impoBla and eiolses. shall 
be anilunn throughoDt thg United States ; to borron money on the credit dF 
the United States ; to FegnUta oomnieroe with foreign natiuns, and among the 
atatea, ajidwith the Indian tribes; to establish an nniform mle of nataralization, 
and uniform laws oa the sulijoct of baukraptciee, throi^hout the United States ; 
to onln money, regulate the value thereof, aud of foreign oolu, and fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures ; to proride for Uio puniahment of ooonterfeitlng 
thesecuritiesaadeurreDtDoinof tlio United States; tooat^lish post offices and 
post roads ; to promote tbe progrvEs of selonee and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to anlhora and inventors the eiolusivB right to their respective 
writings and diseoyeries ; to eonatltnto tribonalB inferior to the Snpreme Court ; 
to define and punish piracies and feloni^ cemnJtted on the high seas, and 
offenses against the law of nations ; to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and water ; to r^so and 
anpport armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years ; to provide and malntoJn a navy ; to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces ; to provide for oalting 
forth the militia to eioonto the laws of the Union, suppress iosurreotiona, and 
repel invasions ; to provide for organising, arming and disciplining the miUtia, 
and for governing such part of tnem as may he employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the states respectively the appointment of the olEccrs 
and the authority of trunlng (be militia aosoriUng to the discipline preecribed 

snch distriet (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
elates, and the acueptonoa of Congress, become the seat of the government of 
the United Slalca, and to eierclse like anthorlty over all places purchased by 
the ooDsent of the le^slatnre of tbe state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ; 

Td proper ibr carrying into 

ners vested by this constitn- 
in any department or officer 

8ec. 9. The migration or importation of snch persons as any of the sUtcs now 
eiialing shall think proper to admit shall net bo probibitcd by the Congress 
prior to the year eno thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may 

The privilege of the writ of hBhaaa corpus shall nut be suspended, unless nhoo 
In eases of rebeUion ai invasion the public safety may require it. Mo bill of 
attainder om^>f/ai«o law shall bo passed. No capitation or other direct 
tax shall bo laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to bo taken. No tax or doty shall be laid en articles exported 
from any slate. Ko prefbrenee shall be given by any regulation of eommeroe 
or revenue to the ports of one Mate over those of another ; nor shall vessels 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury hut in censeqnenee of appropria- 
tions made by law ; and a regular statement and account of the receipts and 
expendituraa of all publle money shall be pnblishod IVom time to time. No 
title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and _. , 
ODyaffieaDf profit or UvaC nndei them iball, witkoot th* Donientaf the Odd* 
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gresB, Mcept at any prewnt, emoloiuBnt, ufflca or title, of liny kiad whatover, 
from any king, prinoe, or rorelgB ilftle. 

Sbo, 10. No state bLilU onlor inlo any treaty, iilliiuice or ounfede ration ; 
grant lettcra of marqua and ropriBal ; oolo money ; urait bilLa of oradit ; maks 
snytbicg but gold and silver odii a tender in payment of debts ; pus nny bill of 
Mtaindor, tx jml fruta law, or law impairipg the obligaliun of oonlrools, ot 
grant nny title of nobility. Mo statfl shall, witbonb tbe consent of tbo Cob- 
greas, lay any imposts or dudea on imports or exports, except what may be 
ohfiolutoly neeessary for eiaculjng iba inspection laws ; and tho not prodnm of 
all duties and imp«t9 laid by any state uQ imports or exports shall be fiir tlia 
use uf tho treasury of tbe United SUKs ; and all sueb laws shatl be subject to 
the retision and control uf the Congress. Nu stolo sball, without tho Douaent 
of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enterioto any agreement or oompaet with another state, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unTess aotuaJly inraded, or in such immiaent diuger 
■swill not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE n. 

Bec. I. The oiecntiTs power shall bo vested in a Preudent of the United 
Blates of America. Uo shall hold hie office during tho term of four years, and, 
together with the vice-president, chosen for the soioe term, be elected as ful- 
lows : Each state shall appoint, in such manDer as the legislature thereof may 

nntatives to which the state may be entitled in the Congress ; but nu senator 
or representative, or person holding an olhee of trust or profit under Uia 
United Slates, shall be appointed oa elector. [• The eleetors shall meet in 
their respective states, nod tote by ballot for two parsons, of whom one M 
least shall not bo an inholiitant of the same statu with ihemaclvca. And they 
■hall make a list of all Che persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit scaled to tho seat of 
the government of the United Stales, dirocted to the President of the Senate. 
Tbo President of tbe Senate shall, in the preseneo uf the Senate and Hooss of 
Representatives, open all tbe eertiBcates, and tho votes shall than be ooanted. 
The person having tbe greatest nnmbor of votes shall be tho president, it sooh 
number ha a m^oriCy of tho whole number of electors appointed ; and if there 

totes, then tbe House of Beprcsontatives shall immadiately choose by ballot 
cme of them for president ; and if nu per»ia have a msjority, Chen from tha 
five highest on the list tho sud house shall in like manner ahoose the president. 
But, in ehoosingthe president, the votes shall be taken by states, the represent- 
a^n from eiu£ state having one vole ; a quotum for this purpose shall non- 
aist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be nceessary to a choice. In every ease, after Uie ohoioa 
of the president, the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the vioe-prcsldent. But, If there should remam two or more who havs 
eqnal vales, the Senate shall choose IVom them by ballot tha lioe-prosldeat.] 
The Congress may determine the time of ehoosing the electors, and the day on 
which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be tbe same tbiuugbout 
tbe United States. No person except a naturol-bom citJien, or a elUten of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall be eligible 
to tbo ofHoB of president ; neither shall any person bo eligible to that offiee 
■ho shall not have attained to the age of thirty-Ove years, and been fourteea 
years a resident withiu tiio United SUtes. In case of (ha removal of tbe pres- 
ident from office, or of his death, rosignation, or inability to 
powers and duties of the said offloe, "-- 

•^ftokoMwilhhibnekela has been nperuded and annulled 




d6Dt, fttid thQ Congrera mmy by law provido for tho oosc of rcmoraT, daiLtii, 
roBigDB^D or inubilit;, botb of tbe piceident and Yioc-preBidcot, declaring wbM 
olSoer shaJI tboD not as prendent, and such officer shall not acoordiogly, nntU 
CJio disabilit; be remoied, or a. president ehaJl be eleoled. The presidoDl sbnU, 
at slated times, receive for hia sorviona a, componsBition, which shall neither be 
increased nor diminished daring tho period for ivbiob he aball have boon elected, 
and he shall not receive nitbla (hat period any other emolnment from the 
United States or any aC them. Before he filler on tho eiecution of his offiee, 
bo shall lake the following oath or affirmatiao : " I do eolemnly swear (or 
affinn) Uiat I will bicbfully eiecato the offico of President of tho United 
States, and will to tbe best of my ability proEerve, protect aad defend, tbe con- 
stitution of the United States." 

Sbc. 2. Tbe president shall be oommandcr-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United Stutes, and of tho militia of the leveral stales nbeii called into tlie 
actual service of the United States ; lie uay require the opinion, in writine, of 
the priniupal officer in each of the eieontiva departments, upon any anbjaot 

grant reprieves and pardons for oflbnoes against tbe United States, except in 
eases of impeaehment. He shall have power, by and with the advice aad oon- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two^thirds of the senators present 
eonour ; and be shall aominato, and by aad with the advice and oonaont of tlie 
Senate shall anpoint ambassadors, other publie miaistore and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other oflicars of the United States whose appoint- 

law : but the Congress may by law vest tho appomtment of snob inferior officers 
as they Chiob proper ia tho president alone, in the conrts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. Tbe president ahall have power to fill up all racaneiei 
that may liappen during the recess of tbe Senate, by granHng commiaaionB 
wblch shall expire at the end of theii next session. 

Sec. 3. lie sbaU from time to time gire to tbe Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their ounademtion eunh measures oa ha 
shall judge necessary and expedient ; b« may, on extraordinary occasjon?^ 

them with respect to tho time of odjournmoat, he may adjourn them to snob 
time aa ho eball tbiolc proper ; he shall receive ambaasadors and other public f 

ministers ; be shall take care that the laws be fattbfnUy eieontcd, and shall '' 

oommiasion all the officers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The preaidont, vice-president, and all civil officers of tbe United 
States, shall bo removed from offiee, on impeachment for, and oonvicUon of, 
treason, bribery, or other high orimes and misdemeunurs. 

ARTICLE m. 

Sec. I. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in on« 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior ooorts aa the Congroas may from lime to 
time ordMn and establiah. The judgos both of tbe supreme and inferior oonrla 
ahall hold their offices daring good behavior, aa 
for their services a aompensation, which shall a 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all coses in law and equity arising 
under this eonatitnUun, the laws of tho United States, and treatioa mode or 
which shall bo made under their aothority ; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other publie ministera, and consuls ^ to all casea of admiralty and oiari- 
Umo juriadicUon ; to ODutrovcrsies to which tho United States shall be a 
party ; to controversies between two or more states ; between a state and oit- 
isens of another slate ; between dtiiens of diOcren 
of the same state claiming lands under grants of dif 
k itate, 01 the oitiiena AerOD^ and foreign stataa, i 
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Vie miniitera uid oonsalB, and Ihoaf in 
trbiob a ststo Ihall bo part;, tlio SupreLna Cuutt ihall have originiil jurisdioUon. 
In nil the Dthor casoa bctnre inenUoaod, tlie SupromD Couit ihill huie appellaM 
jariuliclioiit both as tu law aud fiiet, with auuh eiuoptiuDs and under enoh reg- 
ulatioaa at Ihe CoDgresa shall mako. The trliJ uf all criinin, eiwpt in tsaaet 
of impffiichment, ihall bo b; jar; ; uid such truJ shall be held lo the stale 
where Ibo nid orioiBg ahull have faeen i^ouimUUid ; but when not caDunitlnd 
withip anj atato^ the trial ehall bo at suab plaue or places as tbo Congnsa inay 
b; law ban directed. 

iiEC. 3. Treason against the United Slates shall uDOslst onl}' ia levying war 
against them, or ia ndhcring to their enemies, giving them aid and oomlbrt. 
No person shall be oonTictod of treason nnUas on the testimou; of two witnesMI 
to tjio same overt act, or un confesilDn in apea ounrt. The Cungross shall bave 
power to deolan the punishment of treason, but no attainder a[ treosuD iboll 
work eorruption of blood, or Ibffeitare, eiCDpt during tbo life of Uld person 
att^itcd. 

ARTICLE IT. 

state lo the pnblie aota. 
And the CcnigreeB ma; 
whieh such acts, records atui proceed- 
la&, ehall bo proved, and the effeot thereof. 
Sec. 2. Tbe citiions of each state ataall be entitled to all privileges uid 

with treason, felony, or other orime, who ehnll See from ^nstioe, and be found in 
another state, shall, nn demaDd of the executive authority of the slat« from 
which he fled, he delivered up, to bo removed to tbe state having jurisdieticdi 
of the crime. No person held to service or labor in one state, under the I»ira 
thcreor, escaping into anntber, »hall, in consequence of any Uw or regnlaUon 
therein, be discharged from sueh service or labor, but sbaJi be delivered up on 
claim c^ ^e party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Sec. 3. New states may be admitted by the Congress inln this Union ; bat 
no new state shall bo formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 

1^ states, without tbe consent of ^e legislatures of tbe states ooneeraed, as well 
as of die Congress. I^e Oongrese shall have power to dispose o( and nuk* til 
needful rules and regulations respecting the lerrih^y or other property belong- 
ing to tbe tTnitod Btatos ; and nothing in this aonstitatjan shall be so oonstninl 
as to prejudice any clainiB of the United States, or of any (larlJeular eUte. 

Bee. 1. The United States shall guarantee to every stale in this Union % 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invaeion, 
aud on application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legisUtura 
oannot be oonvened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V. 

nie Congress, whenever two-thirds of both bouses shall deem it necowary, 
■boll propose amendmeuts to this constitution, or, on the application of tha 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several slates, Rhall call a conveution for jjah 
podng ameadmenla, which, in either case, shall be valid to oU intents slid 
purposes, as port of Ibis constitadon, when ratlHcd by tbe legisiatares of tbres- 
ftmrths of tbe several states, or by conventions in tbree-foorUis thereof, as tb« 
one or the other mode of ratiGoation may be propoaed by the Congress ; pro- 
Tided tiiat no amendment wbidh may be made prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred nnd eight shall in any manner affect the flrst and fourth olausaa 
In the ninth section of the Brst artjcle ; and that no etato, wilJiout its oonaent, 
shall be deprived of its equal aaffrage in lite Benate. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption of 
this constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this consti- 
tution as under the confederation. This constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several states, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support this constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of this constitution between the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the states present, the seven- 
teenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United States of America 
the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, President, 

and Deputy fwm Virginia, 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman. 

MASSACHT7SETTS. 

Nathaniel Gorham, 
Rufus King. 

CONNECnCITT. 

Wm. Samuel Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 

NEW TOBK. 

Alexander Hamilton. 

NEW JERSEY. 

William livingston, 
David Brearley, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Benjamin Franklin, 



Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Jared IngersoU, 
James Wilson, 
Gouvemeur Morris. 

DELAWARE. 

George Read, 
Gunning Bedford, jun., 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jacob Broom. 



TIRGINIA. 

John Blair, 

James Madison, jun. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

William Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

John Rutledge, 

Charles Coteswortii Pinck- 

ney, 
Charles Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler. 



MARYLAND. 

James M'Henry, 

Daniel of St. Thomas Jen- 
ifer, 

Daniel Carroll. 

Attest, WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary, 



GEORGIA. 

William Few, 
Abraham Baldwin. 



The constitution was adopted on the I7th September, 1787, by the convention 
appointed in pursuance of the resolution of the Congress of the Confederation 
of the 2l8t February, 1787, and was ratified by the ccmventions of the several 
8tates,»as follows, namely : Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787 ; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 

1787 ; New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787 ; Georgia, Jan. 2, 1788 ; Connecticut* Jan. 
9, 1788 ; Massachusetts, Feb. 6, 1788 ; Maryland, AprU 28, 1788 ; South Oaac- 
olina. May 23, 1788 ; New Hampshire, June 21, 1788 ; Virginia, June 26, 

1788 ; New York, July 26, 1788 ; North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789 ; Rhode 
Island, May 29, 1790. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Lt the Arat seiaioa of tho first Oongresa, twolve ameDdmeati to the oonstilu- 
1 were raconimeDded to tho Btates, ten of wbiob were adopted ; the othen 
aliuH been adopted, 

ARTICLE r. 
Isngiesa aball make no law leepeatbig an esUbliahmeDt of Tellgian, oi pro- 
iting the free exeroiae thereof -, or abridging the freodom of apeeoh, ot of 
preas ; or tbe right of the people peaceably lo aaaomblo, and to petitioQ the 

ARTICLE rr. 

a being nooeasarj (o the aocnritj of a free state, Uie 
— id bear arma shall not he intnnged. 

ARTICLE m. 
peaue, bo quartered in 



ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the ponple to be aeoan in their persocE, bouses, papers and 
effects, against nnreaaoauble scarohea aad seiiuree, shall not be violated ; and 
no warrants shall Ikuub but upn prubnble oausB, supported b; oath or affiimo- 
tjon, and paitioularlj dosoribmg the plaos to bo acaJohed, and the persoiu or 
thiugia to Ds seiied. 

ARTICLE V. 

No person aholl be held to answer for a eapital or otherwise in&moiu srbne, 
nnlees on a presentment or indiotment of a grand jiUT, eioept in eaaea aiiaing 
in the land or napal foroea, or in the militia, when in actual aerrloa, in time of 
war or public danger ; nor shall any person be sulyect for the same o?eaoa to 
be twice put In jooparil; of life or limb ) nor shall be compelled, in any orimi- 
nal oase, to be a witness against himself; nor be dcprired of life, liberty or 
property, without due proceBa of law ; nor Ehalt privato property be taken for 
publio use without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecntions the acmised shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have buen eamniitted, which district shall have been prerioualy 
awertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and causa of the aeouHi' 
lion ; to bo confronted with the witnessoB against him ; to have eompnlsory 
process for ohtaiDlng nitnessca in his faror ; and tu have the usststanoe of 
eooDsel for hif defeaoe. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

In suits at oonunon law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twentf 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a 
jury shall bo otherwise rceiamined, m any eoart of the United Slates, than 
oeoording to the rules of the eonunon law- 

ARXICL8 Vm. 
Qt be required, nor el»esdT« BnM irapomd, nor omal 
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AKTICLB IX. 

The enumeration in the oonstitation of oertain rights shall not be construed 
to denj or disparage others retained by the people. 

ABTICTLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the oonstitation, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the states, are reserred to the states respectively, or to the 
people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

ARTICLE Xn. 

The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot for 
president and vice-president,' one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same state with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person 
voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-pres- 
ident ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for 
each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
the government of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate ; 
the President of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ; 
the person having the greatest number of votes for president shall be the pres- 
ident, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed : 
and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, tiie president. 
But, in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the repre- 
sentation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all 
the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the vice-president shall 
act as president, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the president. The person having the greatest number of votes as vice-presi- 
dent shall be the vice-president, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose the vice-president ; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of sen- 
ators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 'But 
no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president shall be eligible 
to that of vice-president of the United States. 




WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE DNITED STATES. 

FRTii»Da ma Fellow- ciiiiEiia : — The psriod 
to admiuielei the eieeuUra eavernment uf tfas 
dialaal, and the time nctoaJl; ai 



ted StaUs being oat far 
cd whcD joQT thoughts must be omployed 
. . ,, ^ , » bo clolbcd nith that impDrU.iit tnut, it 

appears to me proper, espeoullj as it may oimduae to a mare diadoat eipres- 
ROD of the pablio value, that I should oov apprize you of Cha reaolatioa I have 
formed, to decline Wing ooosidared among the number of thoao oat of whom a 
oboice ii to be made. 

I liog you, at the same time, to do mo the jaatiee to be nasnred that this rei- 
olution baa not bean (akea witbont a strist regard to all the DonaideraCioal 
appertaining to tbe relatian whiah binds a dutifol dtisen to hia eountry ; and 
that, in withdrawing tbe tender of service wbieb BiloncB.in myaitDStioa, might 
impiy, I am Inflaoncod by no diminution of teal for your future interest, no 
deSoieney of grateful respect for your past bindnosj, but am aapported by a taO 
ooBviotion that the step is oompatible with both. 



called 



eriBuo of inelinati 



opinion of duty, and to a 


aafere 


ce for what appeared to 


be y 


ur dean-. I 


constantly hoped that it n 


ould 


avQ been muoh earlier i 




ently with motivea whiah 


I was 


not at liberty to disregard 




etura to that 


retlromont from which I 


had 


bean rclnelantly drawn. 


rhes 


rcngtb of my 


tlon of an address to ieeb 


rit'b 


the last eleotdon, had even 
you ; but mature refleot 


ll\l 


'.t'^"^. 


plexed and critical poature 


ofoni 


aEiiirs with foreign nations 






advice of persons entitled 


to my 






I rejnoe that the state o 


your ooncemi, eitcmnl as well a 


internal, no longar 


tendera the pursuit uf ino 




a incompatible with the a 




nt uf duty or 


propriety ; and am persua 


ded. w 


hatavor partiality may be 




cd for my «ir- 


vices, that, in tbe present 


ciroiiin 


stanoea of oar country, yon 


will 





The impreasioas with nbieb Ifirstondertook tha arduous tm.'it were explained 
on tbe proper occasion. In tbe diaeborgo of this trust, I will ooly aay, that I 
have with good intentions oontributed towards the organiiatiun and administra- 

was eaiE^le. Not unconscious in the outeot of the inferiority of my qualiaca- 
tions, eiperienoe, in my own eyes, — perhaps atill more in the eyesof ulhen, — 
has ettangtbaned the motives to diffidence of myself ; and every day the 
iacreasing weight of years admonlshea mo, more and more, that the ahade of 
retirement ia as necessary la me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that, if any 
eircumstanoes have given peculiar value to my services, they were tomporary, 
I have the consolation to believe that, wbile choice and prodeuce invite me to 
quit the ]wlitieal seene, patriotism does not forbid It. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to tennUiate tbe career 
of my pablio life, my feelings do not permit me to suspend tbe deep aoknowl ■ 
.j_._. ,r .!._. iji^^j i^j gratitude which I owe tu my beloved country for (ha 



with n 



it has oonferrod upoi 



'ofor 



1 



examplB la oor annale, that, under <i1rCBme(ancei 
tba posaiona, agitated m ererr direction -■ ■ - . 

LiiQS in irbicb, not uDfcequentl;, noDt o 

of otiticiam, — tho oonatancy of your auppurt ma the eassntial prop uf thu- 
I, and a guariuiteB of tho plans by whioli they wero effected. Profonndly 
rated itith thit idea, I shall oacry ic witb me to my grave, ts a strong 
iient to imceaaing tows that Heavan may oontioua to you tba ohDloeat 

> the work of yunr hands, may be 
ion, in every department, may be 

those states, under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by bo cnreful 
A proacTTation ani ao prudent a uae of thia blasaiog as «ill aoqaira to them the 
glory of rcoonimonding it to tba applause, tba nSeDlJon and tbe adoption, of 
every nation »hlch is yet a Btraogar to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop ; but a aollcntude for your wcllare, vhioh 

solieituda, urge me, en an occasion like t^e present, to o9er to your sulemn 
oontemplal^on, and lo rooommend to your frequent review, aome aantiments, 
nhicb are the result of mueb reflection, of no IncDusiderable obsarvation, and 
vhich appear tome all-important to the permanency of your felicity as a |>eup[a. 
These niil bo aEurdod to you nitb tho mora freedom, aa you can only see in 
tbem tho dinintorest^d warning? of a parting frieiid, wbo eau possibly have no 
perBonol motive to bias his oounael ; nor can I &irget, aa an enoauragemeDt to 
itj your iadulgont rccoption of my aantimeiita on a former ajid not disaimilox 

Intenvoren as is tbe love of liberty with every ligament of your hearts, no 
reoommendation of mine is neaeasary to fortify or oonflrm tbe attnchraoot. 

to yon. It La Justly Bo ; ftic it ia a main pillar in tbe ediflce of your real inde- 
peudenoe, the support of year tranquillity at borne, year pcaee abroad, of your 
safety, of your proapority, of that very liberty Hbioh you w highly priae. But, 

much pains will be taken, many orljflces amployod, tn iveakeu In your Dilnds 
tba aoHviotion of this troth, — as this is tba pinot in your political fortreaa 
against ivbioh the bottaries of internal and eilemal enemies will be moat oon- 
atantly and actively (though often covertly and Inaidionsly) dlrcoled, — It is of 
infinite moment that you should proparly oatimate the bamense value of your 
natjomJ union lo jour oolleoljva and individual bappiuaaa ; that you should 
chcriah a cordial, habitual and immovable attachment to it, WHnetumiug your- 
lelves to tbiuk and speak of it as of the palladium of your political safety nud 
prosperity; Hatching for ita preeervation with jealous aniiety ; diaoonntenano- 

doned ; and Indignantly frowning upon tbe flrat dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our coniitry from the leat, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
wbiah new link together tbe various ports. 

For this you have every indueement of sympathy and interest. Citiieos, by 
birth or ohoieo, of a common oounlry, that country hu a right to ooncentrato 
your aQections- Tbe name of American, whloh belongs to you in your national 
capsdty, must nlnnys eialt the just prida of patriotism, more than any appella- 
tion dotivod from local diacriuiinBlions. With slight ahadea of difference, you 
bave the aame religion, munnera, habits, and polilicaZ principles. You havo, 
in a oommon cause, fought and triumphed togetiior ; the independaooe ftnd' 
liberty jou possess are the wotk of joint Dooasels and joint eSorta, of 
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But then Ma^aratiaiu, bowerer poHCrfiill; ihej addrew tbemsolrsa la 
joDT HnalUllty, are gTcatLj ontwcigfaed b; those irhiah apply mois uomediMel; 
to your intereBt ; here every portion of onr country flnde the moet oommandlng 
moliree foe cnrefully gaarding Bjid preserving the union of the ivbnte. 

Ths North, in bji anroBlraincd inMrooam with the South, proteoted by tiia 
equal iavrs of a common government, flnda, in the prodactiuna of the latter, 
great additional refourcea of maritiine and Dommercini enter-priee, and prectona 
mntorrals of msnufaeturing iDduetry. The Sooth, in the earae Intereourao, 
booeStlng by tbo agenoy of the North, soea it^ agriculture grow, and its ooni- 
meroe expand. Turning partly into Its own ehanne]» tbo eeomen of tho ffartli, 
it finds its parUoular rmvigatioo inriguratad ; and while it contributes, in dlT- 
ferent nays, to nourish and inoreade tho general moss of tho national naviga- 
Uon, it looka forward Ic the protection of a maritime elrength to nhioh itself 
is Udoquolly adapted. The East, in like interconrse with the West, already 

and water, will moro and more find, a valuable vent for tho commodities wbioh 
it brings from abrond, or manufiotarea at home. Tho West derives from the 
East supplies requisite to its growth and oomfort, and, >vhat is perhaps of tiHi 
greater oanBOqueneo. it raoal, of neoeesity, owe tho secure enjoyment at india- 
pensablB outlets for its own prodactiona to the woigkt, idHuenoo, and the future 
maritime strength, of the Atlantic tide of the Uoiou, directed by an indissoluble 
oommunlty o! intereBt lU one nation. Any othor teuure by which the West 
can hold this esaeutial advantage, whether dorived from its own separate 
strength, or from an apostate and unnatoral oonueijtlDn with any foreign 
power, most be intrinslcallj precarious. 

While, tben, every part of our country thus feels on immediate and partioular 
loterest in anion, all Uie parts combined cannot foil to find, in the united nma 
of means and efforts, greater strength, greater reaonrea, propottionohly grealer 
Bocarity from eiternal danger, a lass frequent iniarmption of their pease by 
fureiga nutioiu, and, what is of inestimable value, thoy must derive from union 
an eiemption from those br™la and wars between theuiaolvop, which so fre- 
quently aSiot neighboring oounlries, not tied together by the snoiu gorcmuieat, 

alto foreign alliances, ntlaehments and intrigaaa, wonid Btimiilate and embitter 
Hence, likewUe, tbey will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military 

erty, and which ore to be regarded M partionlarlj hostile to ropnbliean liberty ; 
in this sense it Is that your union ought to be considered as the main prop of 
your liberty, and that the tovo of the one ought to endear to jou tho preservn- 
lion of the othor. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every reOecting uid 
virtaoua mind, and exhibit the oontiAusnco of the Union as a primary objeot of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt whether a common government can embrou 
Be large a sphere 1 Let experience solve it. Tu listen to mere speeulaticu, in 
such a ease, were oriminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper organi- 
lation oC the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govoromenta for the respBodve 
anbdivisiona, will aOord a happy issue to tjie experiment. It is well worth a 
fair and fall eiperlmeat. With each powerful and obvious moUves to union, 
ulfootjng all ports of our oountry, while eiperienoe shall not ha vo demons Iratod 
ite Impraoticability, there will always bo reason to distrust the patriotism of 
those who, in any quarter, may eudearor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the oauses which may distnrh our Union, it ocanra, aa k 
matter of eerioos coneem, that any ground should have been furnished br 
oharacteriiing parties by geographical diserimlnatjons, — northern and eouthem, 
Atlantic and western, — whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief 
that there is a roal difference of local interests and vicwa. One of tho expedi- 
ents of party to oaqnfre inflnenoe within parUcular distriots is to misreprcaent 
"■" ■""' ■" md aims of other districts. Yon eaonot shield ycBnclTM It 
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mnah o^nsi tbu jealoiuies iLDd Ljcarlr-bcTDiage which Aprmf from tfaeee mlarep- 
reBBDtatiDa» ; Ibe; tend to render alien tu cooh utbet those vho nnghC lo be bmmil 
together by (ratsrnal ttaeabion. The inhalritainta of our weatern oountry have 
TUoly hud a U3«nil Isason on this hand ; thej havo seen in the negoUuilion by 
the Bxeoatiye, and in the ananlioom nitiacatluo by tho Senate, of 'the treaty 
with Spain, and in tha uniteraol gatisIaotioQ at that eveat throughout the 
United l^batea, a dociajre pnxjf how unfounded were the BospioioaB propagated 
kmong them, of a policy in the general goremment, and in the Atlantio aCalea, 
uoliiendly to their intereala in regard to the Miaaiaaippi ; thoy bara been wit- 
neasea to the formation of two treaties — that with Sroat Britiun and that with 
Spun — whieh secare to them eierything they could desire in reapeot t« cur 
foreign ralationa, towards eoofirmiog their proaparity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to roly for the preservation of thoao advantagea on the Union by nbieh 
they were procured 1 Will they net henceforth be deaf to those advisora, if 
audi there ate, nho woBld eever them ^m their brethren and connect them 
with aliens i. 

To the efficacy and permanency of yonr Union, a goTomment for the whole 
ii indispensable. No allianee, bowever strict, between the parts, can be an 
adequate substitute ; they must inevitably eiperianoo the iofrantjoas and inter- 
mptiona which all allianoes, in all time, have eipericnoed. Sensible of this 
momeatoua truth, yen hace ImprOTed npoa your drat Gsaay, by the adoption ot 
a ooDsCituUoa of Euvernment better ealoiilalad than your former for an intimaCa 
Union, and for the efficacious management of your common ocnoems. Thll 
govcmmcnt, tho oEaprlng of our own choice, nninflnonaad and nnawed, adopted 
upon full inveetigatiun and rnaCnre deliberation, completely free in ita princi- 
plea, in the dialrihution of its povreca, uniting saourity with energy, and oon- 
taining within ilaelf ■ provision for ita own amendment, baa a just claim to 
year confidenoe and your support. RflSpoct for ila aathoribj, compliancB with 
its laws, nequieaoonoo in ita moasnroa, are datlaa enjoined by the fundamental 
maiims of true liberty. The baais of our political ayabems is the right of the 
people to malfe and to alter their conatitutiona of government ; but the const! tn- 
tAoa which at any time exists, ^11 changed by an explicit and authentic aet of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea of the power 
and the right of the people to ealabiiah government, pre-suppoaea the duty of 
every individual to obey tho established government. 

All obatmctious to the eiecutioo of the laws, all eomblnationa and aaaodo- 
doua, UTidor whatever plausible character, with tho real deaigu lo direct, control, 
aronteractor owe, the regular deliboraUon and actienof theoonatituted autJior- 
ities, are degCructive to this fuudamontal principle, and of fata! tendency. 

to put in the place ef the delegated will of the nation tho will of a party, — 
often a small but artful and enUrpriaing minority of t^e community, — and, 
aucording to the alternate trl.ampJis of diHerent puUes, to make the public 
administration tho mirror of the ill-oonoerted and incongruoua projecla of fiio- 
tion, rather than the organ of eonaistent and wholesome plana, digeatcd by 
oomraon counsels, and modified by mutual interests. 

HowQver combiDations or naaooiaticns of Che siiove desctiptioa may now lad 
then nnewer popular ends, they are likely, in tho coarse of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by whieh ounning, ambitious and unprincipled men will 
be enabled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
reins of govurnmeut ; destroying, afterwards, the very onginea which bad lilted 
(hem to uryuat domloion. 

Towards the preaervaUon of your government, and the permanonoy of your 
present happy atar«, it ia requisite, not only that you steadily diaoountenance 
irregular opposition] to iu aoknowledged authority, but also that you resist 
with oare tjio spirit of innovation upon ila priooiploB, however spooions tho pro- 
laita. One method of assault may be to emwt, in tbe forma of the DonstitnticD, 
■Iterationi wiii^ will impair the onergy of the system, and Urns to QndenidiM 





vlut nmnob be direott)' ovflTthrawn. In nil tba ohuigcs to vbioh 7011 ma; b* 
Inyitod, nmsmber tbsit time and habit u-u at kast aa Dooeaaar; to fli the (n» 
sharaateroTgoTsnimeptss^ of other huiaaa instttutiona ; tlitU sipeiianoe in the 
■urBst Blandard b; whinh to teat the real tendency of the eiisting GonstitntioB 
of a 001111^7 ; Uiat fkciljty In ahangoai upon the urcdit of mere hypa^eals And 
opiaiDu, eipoaea lo pcrpotunl obaage, from the endlesa luiet; of hj-pothoBli and 
opinion ; and riMnembcr, esji^iiallj', that foe (he efficient management of Tonr 
oommati Inloresti, in a country ao extonBire as ooib, a ^rernment uf u maoh 
vigor aa is conalatent nith the perfect secorit; of liberty a Indispensable. 
Liberty itself nill find in Bui:b a government, with povora properly distributed 
■ad wljualcd, its lareat guardian. It is, indeed, little else thaii anamo, where 

each member of the eociety within the limits presuribed by the lana, and la 
Duunlain all in the Bocore and tranquil enjoymeaC of the rights of pereon and 
properly, 

I have already intimated to yon the danger of partiea in the alAte, vibh mj- 
tioalar leforsDoo to the founding of tbem uu gcographlwl 'liaorliuloatlDna. Let 
me now Cake a mure compreheniive view, and warn you, in the moat eolemii 

— : — ..-L- lJa^|flf^2 edeots of the spirit of party generally. 

' ' • • ■ -g fpjm our nature, baying its root in 

It eiiata, under dlBerent abapei, in 

the popular form It is aoen In its grsateat lanluiBSE, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The allemate domination of one botion over another, sharpened by the gjurit 
of rerenge, natural to party dkaeudon, which. In dilTerent ages and oonntriea, 
has perpetrated the moat horrid enormities, ia ilaelf a frightful dospotiam. But 
this leads, at length, to a more formal and permanent despotism. The disor- 
dera and miseries whiob result gradually incline the minds of men (a aeek 
security and repose in the ^Holnte power of an individual ; and, sooner or 
later, the ehieT uf aome prevailing ikctiuo, more able or mure fortunate than 
hia eompotitora, turns thia disposition to the purposes of hi* own elevBtwn on 
the ruins of public liberty. 

Without lookmg forward to an extremity of this kind (which, uevertbeleEB, 
ought not to be entirely out of sight), tie common and continual mieohieli of 

people lo dieconrage and lestraia it. 

It serves always to distraot the pnblio oounoils, and enfeeble the publlo 
aduiinistration. It a^tatos the community with ill-fbuuded jealonaiea and 
lalse oiarms ; khidles the animosity of one part against anoUier ; fomenta, 
oocaaionally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign influeooe and 
eorruption, which Hud a militated access to the goyenmient itself (hrongh Uie 
diannels of pBi'Cy passious. Thus the policy and the will of one ouun^ ara 
Bobjeeled to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that partiea, in free eountries, are useful oheeka npon 

liberty. This, within certain limits, la probably true ; and in govemments of 
a monnrolilcal eaat, patriotism may look with iudulgenoe, if not with bvor, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those of the popular ciiaraoter, in govemmenta 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to bo encouraged. From their natural lend- 
oucy, it is cerlain there will alwaya be enough of that spirit for every aalntary 

Eurpose. And there being constant danger cf eieeas, the eflbrt ought to b^ 
y force of public opinion lo mitjgaia and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a unifortu vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead uf warming, it should oonaume. 

It is important, libewiao, that the habits of thinking, m a free eaanirf, 
■honld Inapire caution in those intruated with ita adminisliatioa, to oonSiui 
ttaemselvoa witliiii their nspeetira oaneUtational apheiei, a 
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BiBrdBB of the poirera of ono department, to enermwh npon another. The 
e^l a£ emsrooobmeDt tends to oonsolidato tha powers of all Che departmeota 
in one, and thus to ureato, nhatever the form of gurernment, a real deapotisiu. 
A joat esdmale of that loFO of power and proncneas to abuse it whioli predomi- 
nates in the hnmsn heart is enlBiiient lo satief; ua of the truth of thia poaitlon. 
The neooaaitj of reoiprooal uheoka in the eiardae of political power, bj dividing 
Eiad distributing it into dlfferont depositories, and oonstituting eaeh the ganrdian 
of the pablie weal, agaloet iniasiuoB by the others, has been evinced by eiper- 

onr own eyoa. To presorre them must ba as neceaaary aa to inatitate them. 
ir, in the Qinnioa of tha people, the dbtrlbatioa or modiecaljoa of the eonititu- 
Ijonal powers bo, in any particular, wrong, let it be oocreetfld by an amendment 
Id the way which the conatitation designatoa. Sat let there be no change by 
DsarpBtiOD ; for though this, in one inslanoe, may bo the ioatrnmont of giHKi, it 
ia Uie Buatoioarj wea[ion by which free governments are destroyed. The pm- 
oedent muat always greatly oyerbalanae, in permanent oril, any partial ur 

01 all the dUpoetiooB and habits which lead W political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable aappcrUi. In vain would that maji alaim the 
Itibute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars ef human 
happiness, these firmest props uf the duties of men and citiicns. Tho mere pol- 
itioian, equally with the pious man, ought to respeot and to cherish them. A 
TOlnme could not trace ail their oonnectiona with privato and publio feliwty. 
Let it simply be asked. Where is tho security for property, Ibr repatadon, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligalion dcaen the oaths which are the inatru- 
meuts of inveatigadon in courts of justice 1 And lot us with caution indnlge 
the supposition thot morality can be mafntftj led without religion. Whalevec 
may be coacodcd to the inBuenee of rsBned edueatioD en minds of pecnliar 
Structure, reaaoQ and experience both forbid us to eiipcct that oatiohiU morolitj 
Can prevail in delusion of religious priudplee. 

It is aubstautialty true, that virtue or morality Is a necessary apring of pop- 
ular government. The rule. Indeed, extends with more or less force to every 
speides uf tree government. Who that is a sincere Mend to it oao look wild 
indiSerenae upon attempts to shake the fuundadou of the fabrio T 

Promoto, then, as an ol^jcct of primary impcrlaruM, inedtutbos for the gen- 
eral diffusion of hnowledge. Id proporlioa aa the atnietare of a government 
givea foroe to public opinioa. It is esseatlal that public opinion should bo 
enlightoned. 

As a very important aonrce of strength and security, oheriah pnUic credit. 
One method of preserving It is to use it as sparingly as posaible ; avoiding 
oeoasionB cf expense by euldvating peace, but remembering, also, that dmely 
diubarsemonts to prepare for danger t^quendy prevent much greator disburso- 
monta to repal it ; avoiding, likewise, the aocumulation of debt, not only by 
ahunning ooooaions of expenae, bnt by vigorous oiorlions la time of peace to 
discharge the debts which urmvoidable wars may have oooasioned ; not ungen- 
erously throwing upon postorily tho burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 
Tho ereoution of these matima belongs to your representatives, but it is neceS- 
sary that puhlia opinicn should cooperaU. To faeilltato to them tka perform- 
ance of their duty, it is essential that you ehould praodoally bear in mind that 
towards tha payment of debts there muat be revenue ; that to have rovenue 
there must he toxcs ; that no taxes cau be devised which are not more or leas 
inconvenient and unpleasant ; that the iotrinsic embarrassment inseparable 
from the saiactiun of the proper ol^ects (which is always a ohoice of difficulties), 
ought to be a decisive modve for a candid oonstruotion of the conduct of tho 
government in making it, and fur a spirit of aoquiesoenoa in d 
' obtaining fovbduo whioh the public exigencioa may at any time diatotF 

Observe good faith and jqstEoo towards all nations ; Duldvatfi peace and bar- 
moDy with all; — icligion and morality et^Jinn Uils ooudnet, and can it be that 





good policy doea not eqnallf enjoin it 1 It will be mtUiy of * ftea, enlist- 
ened, uHi, at do diatanC psriod, & grUit DHition, to give la muikinil ths mag- 
Duiimoug and too novel eiunple of a people alwajB guided by an eitalWid 
jnaliue and beaerolenie. Who Dan doubt Ibal, in the oourae of time and tJuDgii 
the Iruita of auch a plan would Habl^ repay ani^ biDiporary advantagea which, 
might be Inflt b; n stead; adheieuce to it T Can it be that Providence baa not 
oonncflted the permanent Iblioity of a nation with ita virtue 1 The eipaiiment, 

Alas ! it It rendered impoosible b; ita vices 7 

In the Biaeation otiuoh a plan, nothing in more eeioDtia] than that perma- 
nent inveterate antipathies against poftieular nattonflt and paasionate attaeh- 
meuta for others, should be exulndiHl, and that, in place of them, jntt and 
amieahle feolinga towards all should bs oulUvated. The nadoo which indulge* 

a glare. It is a alare to ita animosity or to ils affeotion, either of which is sut- 
fleient (o lend It entny (mn lt« duty and ib interest. Antipathy in one na^n 
against another diapoaea eaoh more readily to oScr insult and irynry, to lay 
bold of slight cauaes of umbrage, and to ho haughty and intmelable when aeoi- 
dontal or trifling ooooaiona of dispute occur, nonoo, frequent oullisions, obsti- 
nate, envenomed and bloody eouteata. The nation, prompted by ill-will ami 
reaentment, sometimes impels to war the goveroment, contrary to the best 
ooleulations of poiiey. The gDvemmcnC aumetimea partidpatcs in the national 
propeoeity, and adopts, through paaabn, what reason would reject ; at othor 
tiiDDs it maiies the snlinoaitj (5 the natJoa aubaerviant to projects of hosUUty, 
iasUgated by pride, ambition, and other uniater and perniinoua moliTes. The 
peace alien, somotimes porh.ips the liberty of naUona, bos Been the vietlui. 

So, likewise, a passioaats attachment of one nation to another ;iroduees a 
TOriety of evils. Sympathy for Ibe fbvorite nation, boilitating the illunon of 
an imaginary nomniuD interest, in ca«oa where no real commoa interest eiista, 
and infuaing into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a par- 
tioipaljon in the quarrels and wax s of the latter, without adequate indocement 
or jostilication. It leads also to oonosEaiona U> the lavorite nation of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the natioa making the oouosi- 
Bioua, by unneccBsarily parting pdtb idiat ought to have been retained^ and by 
eji^ting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition lo retaliate, in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld ; and it gives to auhitious, oorrupted, or 
deluded ratiaens (who devote theuuelvea to the favorite nation), foeUity to 
betray or sacrifice the interest of their own conntiy, withoat odium, rametinua 
even with popularity ; gilding with the appearance of a virtuous sense of ohlia*- 
tlon, a commendable deference for public opinion, or a landablo zeal for puUio 
good, the base or foolish complianoea of ambition, comiption, or inrataatiao. 

Aa avenuoa to foreign influenoe io innumerable waya, auch attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to tamper with domesUc fectiona, to praetiaa 
the art of aeduotJoo, to mislead puhlio opinion, to influenoe or awe the publio 
oouneils I Such an attachment of a small or weak lowaxds a great and powerful 
nation dooms the former to be the salcllite of the latter. 

Agamst the insidious wiles of foreign ioflnetiQe {I oonjuro you to bolieTo me, 
fcllow-citisena) the jealousy of a free people ought to ho con^arUly awake^ 
slnoe history and oiporience prove that foreign inflnence is one of the moit 

banefal foes uf republican government. But that joolousy, to be ua"'"' " 

be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very inBuenee tob. _ , 

Instead of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for one foreign nation, 
and eioessiva dlslilre fijr another, cause tbose whom they aotoate to see danger 
only on one aide, and serve to veil, aod even aeeond, the arts of Influenoe on 
the other. Real patriots, who may roaiat the intrigues of the favorite, ai« 
liable to become aaspeeted and odious, while its toots and dupes oaurp. the 
iiftplauflo and ounfidenee of the people, to surrender their interests. 



The great rule of oondnot for ua, in regard lo lb. 
OUT commenuJ relationfl, to bare with fahem as 
posaible- So for as we bfrve alrendv fonaed cDira 
with perfeot good faith. 
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I pnnmry intoroats, wiiich to na have none or a lery 
remote relation- Hence ehe muat he ongngod in frequent oontruveniiee, the 
cansee of which are eaBBUtialiy foreign to out ODOOeroJ. Hence, thcrefere, it 
must be unwise in na to implieata oureelTos, by arliflolal (iea, in the ordinary 
Tieiaaitudca of ber politics, or the ordiaary combinaliona and coUiEiune of her 
friendships ur enmities. 

Our detached and diatimt aitnation isTite a D.Dd enablca us to purane a different 
oonrae. If ne remain one people, aoder an elEeieut government, the gieriod is 
not fer off when we may de(^ material injury from eitemal annoyanoo, when 
WQ may tol^e such an attitude as will oause the neutrality we may at any lime 
reaolve upon to bo sorupuloualy respeoled, — when belligerent natjona, undei 
tha impossibility ur mailing onqaislUons upon na, will not lightly haiard the 
giving us provocation, — when we may ohooae peace or wor, aa our interast, 
guided by juatice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advaatages of ao peonliar a sitDation ? Why quit our own 
to stand npon foreign ground 1 l*hy, by interweaving oar dealiny with that 
of any part of Europe, entangle oar pea'Je and prosperity in the toiia of Euro- 
pean ambition, livalsbip, interest, humor, or caprice % 

It is onr tme policy to steer clear of permanent alliances willi any porUon 
of the Jbreign world ; ao far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it ; for 
lot me not be understood aa capable of patrenidng infidelity to existing engagc- 
menta. I bold the maxim no lesa applioable to public Iban to private a^in, 
that honesty is always the best policy. I repeal it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be obsorvod in their genuine sense. But, in niy opmion, it is unncoes- 
Bary, and would be unwise, ta entend them. 

Taking oare always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on a 
respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances for 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity and interest. But even our commercial policy shontd hold an 
equal and impartial hand ; neither seeking nor granting eAClusivo favors or 
preferences ; consulting the natural ouuree uf things ; diSnsin^ and diversify- 
ing, by gentle means, the streams of comioerec, but forcing nothmg ; establish- 
ing, wiEh powers ao diaposed, in order to give trade a stable oourse, to define 
the rights of onr merchants, and to enable the governroent lo support tbeni, 
oonventionol mica of intercourse, the beat that present elroumatancsa and 
mutual opiniena will permit, but temporary, and liable to be, from time to time, 
abandoned or varied, as experience and uraamslanaes shall dictate ; constantly 
kecpmg in view that it is fully in one natJon to looli for diantcrested favors 
from another ; that it mast pay, with a porljon of its independence, for what- 
ever it may accept under that character ; that by such aeoepiance it may plaoa 
itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favors, and yet 
of being reproached with ingratitado foi not giving more. There can be no 
greater error Uiau to expect, or calculate upon, real favors frem nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experionoe must onre, which a just pride ought 
to diacaxd. i 

In ofiering to yon, my eounlrymen, these oounaela of an old and aHectlonalo 
fiiend, I dare nut hope they will make the strong and lasting impreasicn I 
could wish, — that thoy will control the osual current of the passions, or pre- 

of nations ; hut if I may even flatter myself that they may bo productive of 
some partial benofll, some oocaslonal good, that thoy may now and then recur lo 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of fon ^ 
Intrigues, to guard againit tliB impoeturesof pnteiided patrietism, — tjiii hope 
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will be a fall recompense for the solioitude for your welfare bjwliioh they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official daties, I have been guided by the 
principles which have been delineated, the public records, and other evidences 
of my conduct, must witness' to tou and the world. To myself, the assurance 
of my own conscience is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proclamation of the 22d 
of AprU, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, 
and by that of your representatives in both houses of Congress, the spirit of 
that measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the ud of the best lights I could obtain, 
I was well satisfied that our country, under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct, it is not 
necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only observe that, according to my 
understanding of the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, without anytiiing 
more, from the obligation which justice and humanity impose on every nation, 
in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
and amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest, for observing that conduct, will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. With me, a predominant motive has 
been to endeavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions, and to progress, without intorruption, to that degree of strength 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am, nevertheless, too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed many errors. Whatever they may bo, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will never 
cease to view them with indulgence, and that, after forty-five years of my life 
dedicated to its service with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities 
will be consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it which is so natural to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several generations, I anticipate, with pleas- 
ing expectation, that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government — the ever favorite object of 
my heart — and the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and 
dangers. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

UiriTBi) States, llth Stptember, 1796. 
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